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PREFACE. 

'* The preface of a book is very often nothing more than a 
respectable cloak, allowed by the conventionalities of litera- 
ture, in which an author may wrap his excuses and apologies 
for troubling the public with his lucubrations." Thus wrote 
Miss Appleton in the preface of a book, published nearly 
forty years ago. Certainly this present volume needs neither 
excuse nor apology. The '* Public," for whom it is pre- 
pared, is made up of persons who, for the greater part, have 
had personal <icquaintance with the author and with her lec- 
tures. They know that Miss Appleton did not write these 
lectures for publication; that she read them not as a teacher 
to scholars, but as a friend to friends ; that under these cir- 
cumstances a certain familiarity of address and freedom in 
quotation were permitted, hardly to have been expected in a 
book intended for publication. 

Miss Appleton's portrait is reduced from a pencil-drawing 
made in October, 1888, by Mr. Joseph Linden Smith, of 
Boston, and presented to the Historical Society by Denman 
W. Ross, Esq. 

A brief sketch of Miss Appleton's life was read by me 
before the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, at 
its annual meeting, December i, 1890. The ** Memoir" 
in the present volume is that sketch, somewhat enlarged. 

Eugene F. Buss. 
Cincinnati, May S, 1891. 
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MEMOIR. 



Elizabeth Haven Appleton was born in England, at Waver- 
tree, a suburb of Liverpool, October i6, 1815. Her father 
was William Greenleaf Appleton, in the sixth generation from 
that Samuel Appleton whose name first occurs in the records 
of New England in the year 1636. Her mother was Ann 
Hall Adams, a cousin of John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Of the Appleton family Mr. W. 
H. Whitmore says in the American Genealogist, Albany, 
1875: **The Appletons rank among the few of our settlers 
who were of the recognized gentry of England. Many of 
the Massachusetts colonists were of gentle blood, but only as 
the junior branches of such families. A few of the leaders 
in the immigration were of position and importance at home, 
and among these was Samuel Appleton. He was the fourth 
son of Thomas Appleton, of Waldingford, who represented 
a family which had been settled there from at least the year 
1499. The is no question either as to the identity of the 
emigrant or his pedigree. . . . The family has since 
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maintained its position and has furnished many able members 
of the community." 

At the time of Miss Appleton's birth her father was resi- 
dent in Liverpool as agent or factor for several merchants of 
Baltimore. He did not remain abroad very long, but, re- 
turning to this country, he settled in Baltimore, where were 
born his other five children. His eldest child received her 
name, Elizabeth Haven, from her mother's mother, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Haven, minister at Portsmouth, N. H., for 
more than a half-century. From Baltimore in 1829 her father 
removed to Wheeling, and three years later, in the fall of 
1832, he came to Cincinnati, when his eldest daughter was 
seventeen years old. Here he remained nearly two years. 
He was engaged in the manufacture of white wax, having 
left the East under the impression that the climate of the 
Ohio Valley, with its larger number of fine days, would be 
more favorable to his business. On account of the haziness 
of our climate, however, he found that the total actinic force 
of the sun was less here than in the East, this too before the 
era of smoke. It may be interesting to observe that her 
father's house, still standing, which Miss Appleton pointed 
out to me several years ago, was in Bank street near the 
canal, with garden and orchard running back to what is now 
Dayton street. She has often spoken to me of walking to 
town by the tow-path. Her cousin, Mr. Cranch, tells me that 
to visit her father's house in the evening was somewhat of a 
daring feat, so fierce were the dogs to be encountered upon 
the way. 

In her education I think Miss Appleton was little influenced 
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by any school she attended ; of her teachers I have heard of 
only one, Caroline Lee Hentz, whose novels were in repute 
forty years ago, and who for a time had a school for girls in 
this city. I am not aware that Miss Appleton was in any way 
much affected by her. For her education she was indebted 
to herself alone. 

In 1833 her mother died, and the care of the household 
with its younger children fell upon Miss Appleton. The 
sense of duty, always the strongest point in her character, 
became at once apparent, and so far as she could she tried 
to fill her mother's place. This was no easy task, but she 
surprised her friends by her skill and tact. At this time she 
was about eighteen years old. I have not learned why Mr. 
Appleton left Cincinnati. Perhaps disappointment in business, 
or grief at the loss of his wife, or both combined, induced 
him to go to Boston. There in 1835 ^^ married his cousin, 
Miss Greenleaf. In time there was friction perhaps between 
the step-mother and the eldest daughter. At any rate about 
the year 1840 Miss Appleton left home, and for a year or two, 
with Miss Abbey Osgood as partner, taught school in New 
Bedford, Mass. 

In 1842 she was invited by Nathaniel Holmes Morison, of 
Baltimore, to teach in his school for girls, and with him she re- 
mained until 1848. By a singular coincidence Mr. Morison's 
death preceded Miss Appleton's by ten hours only. What 
other acquaintances she may have made in Baltimore I know 
not, but Mrs. Mowatt, at the time a famous actress, became 
her warm friend. Several years afterward Miss Appleton was 
bridesmaid for Mrs. Mowatt, at her marriage in Richmond to 
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Mr. Ritchie. During this visit she met Henry A. Wise, who 
a year later, was chosen governor of Virginia ; he talked to 
her upon the right of secession, when she exclaimed, "Why, 
this is treason ! " Miss Appleton was sincerely attached to 
Mrs. Mowatt, but I am afraid the friendship of the actress 
manifested more warmth than judgment. 

■ 

I would not venture to say why Miss Appleton left Balti- 
more. Possibly a tale written long subsequently for the At- 
lantic Monthly, called *'A Half-Life and Half a Life," may 
throw light upon this subject, but this is mere conjecture. 
Between her life in Baltimore and her coming to Cincinnati 
in 1849 ^ y^^ ^^ passed in the South, at Aiken, Georgia, I 
believe. 

At ^this time, and for many years afterward, Mr. Lyman 
Harding had a school for girls in Cincinnati. In this school 
Miss Appleton was a teacher for six years. In 1855 she 
established a school of her own, which was continued till 
1875. Usually she had a partner, but her own personalty 
was so strongly impressed upon it that it was always spoken 
of as **Miss Appleton's School." She was absent in Europe 
during the school year of 1865-66, and was again abroad 
after she finally gave up teaching ten years later. I have no 
account of her labors in Mr. Harding's school, but in her 
own more than four hundred pupils were first and last under 
her instruction. Were the list to be published, the names of 
all the families prominent in the city for the last forty years 
would be found in it. What impression she made upon her 
pupils is sufficiently shown by the proceedings of their meet- 
ing, published in the appendix to this sketch of her life. 
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Mr. Horatio Wood, of Lowell, Miss Appleton's partner in 
school for fourteen years, has, at my request, given me the 
following account of his association with her : 

" In September, 1861, 1 went to Cincinnati upon Miss Ap- 
pleton's invitation to become her partner in the conduct of a 
school for girls, already established by her, and I remained 
with her until the school was given up in June, 1875. A 
private school requires of its head business capacity as well 
as skill in teaching, and Miss Appleton was an excellent 
business woman— energetic, prompt, systematic, exact ; she 
had the faculty of accomplishing results by dint of fore- 
thought and hard work with a moderate expenditure of 
money. Still her frugality was not exercised at others' ex- 
pense ; teachers and others employed by her were well paid. 
Her own obligations were promptly discharged, and if others 
did not do as well by her, it was owing to no neglect or 
weakness on her part. 

"The same sense of justice and the same fidelity to duty, 
shown in Miss Appleton's business dealings, governed her 
conduct in the school-room. Her teaching was not the bare 
hearing of lessons. She went to her class-room with a full 
mind. In all the more advanced studies she gleaned from 
every field open to her whatever would serve to illustrate or 
explain the text-book, to interest or entertain her scholars. 
' How much Miss Appleton knows ! ' said the girls. If all 
the books of extract^and of notes written out by her, all the 
photographs and other material used by her in teaching logic, 
literature, the history of various countries and of the fine 
arts, could be seen together, one could form some conception 
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of her tireless energy. I think it was not until just after she 
had started her own school that she made a serious study of 
the French language so as to acquire an exact knowledge of 
its grammatical rules and the ability to converse in it with 
ease. She sat in the French classes of her school as a pupil, 
and the teacher then employed by her, the scholarly Mr. 
Brunner, once acknowledged to me that he had learned 
much from her active presence of the efficient management 
of a class. Indeed, listlessness, the bane of the mode of 
teaching then in vogue, was hardly possible in her classes. 
In all her dealings with her scholars and their parents, she 
was simple and straightforward. There was nothing arti- 
ficial, no assumption of moral or intellectual excellence; 
above all she could never bring herself to cry her own wares. 
When I first knew Miss Appleton, there were times when her 
masterful will was unduly stimulated by the opposition or by 
the inertness of others, but as time passed on, the rough 
edges of her character were smoothed away and her excess 
of strength became sweetness. She was never vindictive 
and cherished no enmities. She was too sensible of human 
weakness to resent long its manifestations. • Very many of 
her pupils after leaving her school became her warm friends, 
and their kindly regard gave her great pleasure. Her affec- 
tions were lasting and strong, stronger than many supposed; 
through them came her sorest trials. To repeat, her most 
striking characteristics were her sense of justice, her fidelity 
to duty, and her physical and mental vigor.*' 

After her return from Europe, in 1876, she gave annually 
in her own house a course of lectures upon some literary or 
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artistic subject. In this way acquaintance with many old 
pupils was kept fresh, and her influence was felt by others 
who had not known her in their school days. 

After her return from Europe, too, began her connection 
with our Society. She was chosen librarian at the annual 
meeting in December, 1876, and held this office for ten 
years. The Society then occupied rooms upon the upper 
floor of the College Building in Walnut street. In these 
rooms were crammed so many books and pamphlets that 
many of them were practically inaccessible. Here for nearly 
nine years Miss Appleton was daily to be found, doing what 
she might to record and make of use the constantly growing 
stores of the Society, looking forward hopefully to the time 
when we could have ample space in a building of our own. 
This time came in June, 1885, when the property now occu- 
pied by the Society wa§ bought. I think she had already de- 
termined to give up the librarianship at some early time, but 
her ambition was now aroused; she would continue at her 
post until all the books and pamphlets were catalogued and 
arranged. When this task was brought to an end five years 
ago, she resigned her office in the Society, but kept up her 
interest and activity in it. For several years she passed one 
day each week in the rooms here, and was, besides, busy at 
different times in several special departments of labor. So 
much had she to do with the present arrangement of this 
building that in these rooms, at least, almost without exag- 
geration, we might apply to her the well-known epitaph: 
*' If you seek her monument, look about you." 

In Mrs. Perry's ** Sketch of the Women's Art Museum As- 
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sociation of Cincinnati," will be found the record of Miss 
Appleton's public labors for the culture of a taste for the fine 
arts. As early as 1854, she was prominent in the somewhat 
ambitious plans of Mrs. Peter ''of founding and maintaining 
an academy of Fine Arts." In July of that year she appears 
as one of the ** Managers of the Ladies' Academy of Art in 
Cincinnati." I need not follow out the history of this society. 
When the ** Women's Art Museum Association" was formed 
in 1877, Miss Appleton was chosen one of the two secre- 
taries, a position she continued to hold until the dissolution 
of the association nine years later. This long service of hers 
in what became at last the Cincinnati Art Museum was touch- 
ingly ended by that clause of her will by which she leaves to 
the Museum five hundred dollars and such of her books and 
pictures as it may choose. 

In 1880 was published in this city Miss Appleton's transla> 
tion from the French of Karl Robert: "Charcoal Drawing 
without a Master." But many years before, in 1854, she had 
compiled a book called ** Insurrection at Magellan. Nar- 
rative of the Imprisonment and Escape of Capt. Chas. H. 
Brown," etc. In the preface she remarks : '* I can claim no 
part [in this book] except that of collecting the facts from 
different sources, of arranging and compiling them." Later 
with characteristic frankness ^he adds : ** Capt. Brown is an- 
swerable only for the facts; for whatever literary defects there 
may be, I alone am responsible." This book is well put 
together. Miss Appleton so thoroughly enters into the sub- 
ject that without the preface you would never think the work 
written by another than Capt. Brown himself. 
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She contributed four articles to the Atlantic Monthly. The 
first of these, "Our talks with Uncle John," appeared in 
August, 1868. The scene is laid in Cincinnati and New- 
port, and the local coloring is admirable. **A Venetian Ex- 
perience," June, 1867, was written the year after her first 
visit to Europe. The latest of these magazine articles, 
"What Five Years Will Do," was in the November number 
for 1868. It may be called a war-story. By far the most in- 
teresting of these contributions was the second, published in 
February j 1864. It is entitled, "A Half-Life and Half a 
Life." Nobody can read this carefully without gaining new 
knowledge of Miss Appleton's depth of feeling and clear 
sense of duty. I have already referred to it as throwing light 
upon a certain portion of her life. The scene is for the 
most part upon the Big Sandy River, where she had passed 
the summer of 1863. This story has also been published in 
the collection called "Atlantic Tales" or "Classic Tales." 
I will quote a few sentences from its closing paragraph: 
"And now three months have passed, for two of which 
i have been teaching. There are difficulties, yes, and 
there is hard work ; but I can manage the children. I have 
the tact, the character, the gift, that nameless something 
which gives one person control over others; and for the 
studies, they are as yet a pleasure to me. I see how they 
will lead me on to other knowledge, how I may bring into 
form and make available my desultory reading, and there is 
a great pleasure in the very study itself. And for the rest, if 
my great grief is never out of mind, if it is always present to 
me, at least I can put it back, behind my daily occupations 
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and interests. I begin, too, to see dimly that there are other 
things in life for a woman to whom the light of life is denied. 
My heart will always be lonely ; but how much there is to 
live for in my mind, my tastes, my love for the beautiful ! 
. . No, I will not be unhappy ; happy I suppose I can 
never be, but I have strength and courage, and a will to rise 
above this sorrow which once crushed me to the ground. 
When I wrote the bitter words with which this record begins, 
I wronged the kind hearts that are around me. I lacked 
faith in that world wherein I have found help and comfort." 

All these tales will be found interesting by Miss Appleton's 
friends, not so much for the stories themselves as for the 
shrewd observations upon life, their pleasant sense of humor, 
and above all by their recalling so many of her familiar ideas 
and turns of expression. 

After all it is not for what may be called Miss Appleton's 
public acts that we admire her. These were but the mani- 
festations of character that it is allowable to speak of; they 
were a small part of what made her loved. 

It never seemed to me that Miss Appleton had much in- 
terest in the ordinary works of charity in which women are 
engaged. She never opposed them, had in fact a sort of 
sympathy with them, but, to repeat, she had no interest in 
them. I think I have heard her regret this lack of interest 
as costing her a resource. Last winter, for instance, she 
cheerfully gave her lectures for the benefit of the Children's 
Home, but I suspect she would have felt herself wonderfully 
out of place in its board of management. This present year 
her lectures would have been in aid of the Training School 
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for Nurses, but of her own accord she would never have vis- 
ited the Hospital to see what was doing. Her interests were 
intellectual, the societies which enlisted her sympathies looked 
to the cultivation of the tastes and to the growth of mind. 
She wished above all to help people to help themselves. 
Many a young woman who felt she had her own way to make 
in the world has been to her for advice. Her case would 
have careful consideration, and the advice would be frankly 
given, though it might evidently be against the applicant's 
wishes, and the advice was given in a firm but kindly man- 
ner. Miss Appleton had an abhorrence of shams and a keen 
perception of them, a quick sense of the ridiculous and in- 
congruous, but never willingly would she have hurt a per- 
son's feelings. 

Her position as head of a prominent school made her ac- 
quainted with many teachers, new-comers to the city, both 
native and foreign. With these not advice only was needed. 
She did her best for them. A gentleman, now professor in 
an Eastern city, recently wrote to me: ** Happy Miss Apple- 
ton, death came unawares, and with gentle fingers sealed her 
lips forever. For all that the news shocked and grieved me. 
She was a friend to me when friends were few. Then the 
idea that she might die never entered my mind. She lived 
so quiedy, so far from the tussle and fever of the madding 
crowd, that it seemed she might go on and outlive the young- 
est. I owe her a great deal." 

What is the great lesson to be derived from her life? Is it 
not the worth of simplicity and the honest following of one's 
own ideas of the right? She came here in 1849 ^most a 
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Stranger. Without the influence of family or of wealth, what 
a position she made for herself, what a powerful factor she 
was in the intellectual growth of our city. Without pre- 
tense, without striving for effect, she walked the even path of 
duty. To use the apt quotation of Mr. Goddard at her 
funeral: **She hath done what she could." 



PUPILS' MEETING. 

The following invitation explains a meeting which was held 
Thursday, February 19, at the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety : 

" You are invited to be present at a meeting of the pupils of the 
late Miss Appleton, to be held at the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety, 115 West Eighth street, Thursday afternoon, February 19, at 
3 o'clock. 

" The object of this meeting is to give some public expression 01 
the sense of our indebtedness to her and of our sorrow at her death. 
" We most sincerely hope you will be present. 

"Alice Williamson Bowler, 
"Emma Mendenhall Anderson, 
"Sarah Metcalf Phipps, 
"Clara Chipman Newton, 
"Kathrine Seymour Dodd." 

The meeting was called to order, and Mrs. Emma Menden- 
hall Anderson, was chosen Chairman; Miss Kathrine Sey- 
mour Dodd, Secretary. 

The following Committee on Resolutions was then ap- 
pointed : Mrs. Anna McDougal Lawson, Mrs. Julia Worth- 
ington Anderson, Mrs. Alice Williamson Bowler, Mrs. 
Florence Carlisle Murdock, Mrs. Emma Buchanan Holmes, 
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Misses Sarah Metcalf Phipps, Augusta Lawler Harbeson, 
Clara Chipman Newton, Mary Aubery. 

During the withdrawal of the Committee on Resolutions, 
the Secretary read, by the kind permission of Mr. Eugene F. 
Bliss, the sketch of Miss Appleton's life, written by him, and 
read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society, Decem- 
ber I, 1890. 

The committee appointed to draft resolutions on the death 
of Miss Appleton reported as follows : 

** Our loss is irreparable and the words from the pen of one of her 
pupils express so well what we all feel that we beg to submit them 
to the meeting as an expression from all our hearts : 

**The pupils of Miss Elizabeth Haven Appleton earnestly desire 
to express the debt of gratitude and heartfelt devotion which they 
feel for their former teacher and friend; she is associated with the 
earliest recollections of their childhood — that period of life which 
every one recalls with such interest and affection. Apart from our 
parents, there is, perhaps, no form which rises so vividly before us 
as that of our beloved teacher. 

** The sphere of teacher admits of such scope for influence, and 
the teacher is such a factor in the moulding and shaping of our lives 
that the value of such a mission can scarcely be computed. No one 
could have been more gifted and better qualified to fulfil this noble 
work than Miss Appleton. She had, to a rare degree, the faculty of 
imparting knowledge and of awakening interest and love of study 
in her pupils. By her admirable methods she not only trained the 
mind for careful and serious thought, but by her instruction in art 
and literature, she stimulated the imagination and cultivated an ar- 
tistic appreciation tending toward that harmonious development 
which makes life 90 full of interest and beauty. 

** Her discrimination in dealing individually with pupils was re- 
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markable, never descending to an impatient or angry word, but with 
a direct, dignified, gentle reproof, she recalled a wayward or delin- 
quent pupil to that senSe of right doing to which she was so loyal, 
and inspired a desire to live up to her own high standard of every walk 
and work in life. 

^ But if we respected and revered Miss Appleton as our teacher, 
still more did we love her as friend, counselor, and coniidante. 
Who can forget the picture of that cheery school-room where, at 
the joyous recreation hour. Miss Appleton was no longer the 
teacher but the centre of a group of happy girls, eager to confide 
their little heart-secrets to an ear so willing and a heart so respon- 
sive; who could have been more sympathetic, more tender and con- 
siderate than our dear friend and teacher ! Our love for her grew 
with our growth, and in mature and advancing years knows no 
wavering or shadow of change. 

^ It is with sad hearts and tearful eyes that we offer this loving 
tribute to her cherished and sacred memory. 

"Cincinnati, February 19, 1891.*' 



ELIZABETH HAVEN APPLETON FUND. 

Soon after Mis§ Appleton's death, the following circular 
was sent to all her old pupils whose addresses were known : 

"Among the pupils of the late Miss Appleton, there has been mani- 
fested on every hand a wish to give enduring expression to their 
grateful remembrance and appreciation of her power in the intel- 
lectual growth of Cincinnati, of her wise and sympathetic counsel 
as teacher and friend, of her noble and inspiring life. 

" In affectionate memory of her we have decided to collect a fund, 
to be given to the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio; 
this fund, of which the income only shall be annually expended, 
shall be known as " The Elizabeth Haven Appleton Fund for the 
Purchase of Books." This Society has been chosen on account of 
Miss Appleton's well-known interest in it. She was for many years 
its Librarian, afterward its Secretary, and at all times actively en- 
gaged in Its work. 

** We cordially invite you to unite with us in raising the proposed 
fund. Mrs. Louise N. Anderson has been appointed Treasurer, and 
will receive such subscription as you may see fit to send. Mrs. An- 
derson's address is No. i6, The Ortiz, Cincinnati. 

" Yours, most sincerely, 
" Mrs. John A. Gang, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 

"Mrs. F. G, Huntington, Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, 
" Mrs. T. J. Emery, Miss Neave, 

" Mrs. W. W. Seely, Miss Davis, 

" Mrs. Louise N. Anderson, Miss Keys, 

" Committee:' 
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Liberal contributions were made in accordance with the 
terms of the circular, and the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio gratefully accepted the gift. At the present 
date, April 15, 1891, this fund amounts to $2966.00. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 

[January 4, 1879.] 

I wonder if, by any possibility, one could learn to love 
Pope — a great poet, certainly the poet of his century, but a 
poet without human sympathies, whose praises of his fellow- 
beings are as cold as his blame is bitter — a poet who does not 
know what it is to love nature, though his childhood was 
spent among the loveliest of England's lovely scenery — a 
man wonderfully favored by fortune and yet always bewailing 
his ill luck, who passed his life in doubting his friends and in 
hating his enemies, and whose best and most polished verses 
are those that cut, with a sharpened steel, at the fame and 
reputation of the great men of his time. Yet he had his ex- 
cuse, poor fellow — he was sick and suffering all his life, he 
was puny, he was deformed in a time when manly strength 
was worshiped and physical deformity was held a fair subject 
for ridicule; he was of a persecuted religion, a religion to 
which he did not hold with the firmness which could give 
him any of the joys of martyrdom, and he was of the losing 
side in politics, when politics had more to do with men's 
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private fortunes than they have now ; he was a poet in an 
unpoetic age, when excellence in poetry was measured more 
by exactness than by inspiration; he was an author^ when 
to appear before the literary public, with any success, was to 
lay him open to attacks against his person and his works, so 
brutal, so violent, that a timid man and a sensitive man (and 
Pope was both) might well shrink from such an ordeal. 
When we remember all this, we feel that, if there is any thing 
to love in Pope, we should be glad to know it before we look 
at his works, that we may preserve our kindly feeling for the 
malignant little genius as long as possible — perhaps more, 
that we may at least pity him with that pity which is akin to 
love. There is one relation in life, where Pope's heart never 
failed him. He loved his father and his mother with a sin- 
cere, filial love, charming to read of. From the time when, 
a silly boy, he shows his childish verses to his father, and re- 
writes them till they are ** tuned" to suit the homely taste of 
the former, to the time when, the acknowledged poet of the 
day, the dreaded critic and the envied author, he mourns for 
his old mother of ninety-three, his love and his reverence are 
always warm and respectful. Pope was born in Lombard 
street, London, where his father was a linen-draper, though 
Lord Hervey chose to call him a hatter. His mother was a 
Mrs. Turner, of York. Pope, in his pride of prosperity, and 
roused by Lord Hervey's taunts, afterward tried to claim a 
noble extraction for his family. In his letter to Arbuthnot, 
which opens his Satires, he says: 

" Of gentle blood (part shed in honor's cause, 
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While yet in Britain honor had applause) 
Each parent sprung." 

At what time his father left Lombard street for the cottage 
at Binfield, Windsor Forest, is not quite certain. Martha 
Bloimt, in one of her letters, says he withdrew from business 
on the accession of King William, because he was afraid of 
persecution as a papist. If so. Pope was a baby, for King 
William came in in 1688, the year when Pope was born. 
There is a story told by Dyce that looks like it. He says : 
** When Pope was about three years old, he narrowly escaped 
being killed by a cow that was driven past the place where 
he happened to be at play. He was then filling a little cart 
with stones. The cow struck at him, carried off his hat and 
feather with her horns and flung him down on the heap of 
stones he had been playing with, and, moreover, trampled on 
him." Now this is more likely to have happened in Windsor 
Forest than in Lombard street, but Pope himself says that he 
Wfent there just when he was twelve years old. The cottage 
at Binfield was a pretty place, with about twenty acres of 
land, and a row of elms standing before the windows — trees, 
some of which were still standing in I806. The elder Pope 
had plenty of money to make his grounds beautiful. He had 
acquired in trade, some say, twenty, some say, ten thousand 
pounds, which, either because he dreaded all investments 
under such a revolutionary government, or because (what is 
very unlikely) he knew no better, he put in a great chest and 
used as he wanted it. He loved his little sickly son — a boy 
with the sweetest temper and softest voice, whom he called 
his little nightingale, and who, as the poet says, "lisped in 
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numbers, for the numbers came." The father encouraged 
him in his verse writing, sometimes gave him subjects for his 
poems, and then, says Mrs. Pope, *'as he was pretty difficult 
in being pleased, he used often to send him back to new-turn 
them. * These are not good rhymes,* for that was my hus* 
band's word for verses." There was an aunt, who taught the 
boy to read, and writing he learned by himself, by copying the 
printed characters. He used these all his life. Of his educa- 
tion, he says, **it was extremely loose and disconcerted." 
First, as was natural, he was under the care of the family 
priest, one Banister, then sent to Twyford, a Catholic school 
near Winchester, where he must needs write some doggerel, 
making fun of the teacher. The master flogged him, and 
the father, in high dudgeon, withdrew his boy and sent him 
to London, to a school where the rules certainly were not 
very strict. He went to the theatres, to Will's coffee-house, 
where he saw Dryden sitting by the fireside,' giving laws to 
all around him. The theatre fired him to write a play with 
plot taken from the Iliad, and Dryden's Ode to Cecilia, 
which he was afterward to rival, put it into his head to write 
an ode to Solitude, at which Dr. Johnson sneers, though it 
seeins to me prettier than some of his later poems : 

<* Happy the man whose wish and care, 
A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground.'* 

These seem to me " very good rhymes." 

But, after this attempt at education abroad, he comes back 
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to Binfield, to Windsor Forest, *' where I sat down with an 
earnest desire of reading, and applied as constantly as I could 
to it for years. I was between twelve and thirteen when I 
went thither, and I continued in this close pursuit of pleasure 
and languages till nineteen or twenty. Considering how very 
little I had when I came from school, I think I may be said 
to have taught myself Latin as well as French and Greek ; 
and in all these, my chief way of getting them was by trans- 
lation." His aunt, Mrs. Cooper, widow of theportrait painter, 
Samuel Cooper, whose portraits of Cromwell and of Charles 
II. are still to be seen, leaves **to my nephew and godson, 
Alex. Pope, my painted china dish, with a silver foot and a 
dish to set it in, and, after my sister, Eliz. Turner's, decease, 
I give him all my books, pictures, and medals set in gold and 
otherwise." His attachment to the Catholic religion seems to 
have been more from respect to his parents than from any firm 
conviction of his own. He writes from Binfield to a school 
friend : ** Sir, I had writ to you sooner, but that I made some 
scruple of sending profane things to you in Holy week. Be- 
sides, our family would have been scandalized to see me 
write, who take it for granted I write nothing but ungodly 
verses ; and they say here so many prayers that I can make 
but few poems. For in this point of praying I am an occa- 
sional conformist. So, just as I am drunk or scandalous in 
turn, according to my company, I am for the same reason 
good and jolly here." I suppose these last sentences are to 
be taken as schoolboy boasts of the wickedness which he con- 
siders manly. He goes on in a better strain : "I assure you 
I am looked on in the neighborhood for a very sober, well- 
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disposed person; no great hunter, indeed, but a great es- 
teemer of the noble sport, and only unhappy in my want of 
constitution for that and drinking. They all say 't is pity / 
am so sickly, and I think 'tis pity they are so healthy." Is he 
laughing at his dull, country neighbors ? 

At the death of his father, a strong effort was made by 
Bishop Atterbury, the High Church, non-juring divine, to 
turn him to the Church of England. When he grew famous, 
and comparatively rich, he still cares as tenderly for his parents. 
** My father and mother, having disposed of their small estate 
at Binfield, I was concerned to find out some asylum for their 
old age; and these cares of settling and furnishing a house 
have employed me till yesterday, when we fixed at Chiswick, 
under the wing of my Lord Burlington." In this house, one 
of a row, called then Mawson's New Buildings, and still to 
be seen if any body goes to Chiswick, his father died. The 
next morning, the sorrowing son sent a scrap of paper to 
Martha Blount — ** My poor father died last night. Believe, 
since I don't forget you at this moment, I never shall." His 
relation to his mother was very tender. **I can't touch 
upon the subject of filial love, without putting you in mind 
of an old woman, who has a sincere, hearty, old-fashioned 
respect for you, and constantly blames her son for not having 
writ to you oftener to tell you so. There are certain old 
people at Twickenham who take up all my time, and will 
hardly allow me to keep other company " (these are his nurse 
and his mother). Again: ** Since the willing confinement I 
have lain under here with my mother (whom it is natural and 
reasonable I should rejoice with as well as grieve), I could 
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the better bear your absence from London, for I could hardly 
have seen you there. My mother is now, I thank God, won- 
derfully recovered, tho* not so much as yet to venture out of 
her chamber, yet enough to enjoy a few particular friends, 
when they have the good nature to look upon her. I may 
recommend to you the room we sit in, upon one (and that a 
favorite) account, that it is the very warmest in the house. 
We and our fires will equally smile upon your face. There 
is a Persian proverb that says, I think very prettily, * The 
conversation of a friend brightens the eyes.' "... Now 
the references prove sadder : ** My own time has been spent 
in an attendance upon death, which has seized one of our 
family, my poor old nurse. My mother is something better, 
though, at her advanced age, every- day is a climacteric. 
There was joined to this an indisposition of my own, which 
I ought to look upon as a slight one compared with my 
mother's, because my life is not of half the consequence to 
any body that hers is to me." 

The poor old mother dies at ninety-three, just after her son 
had lost his dearest friend, the poet Gay. He says of Gay's 
death, to Martha Blount: **Let us comfort one another, and 
if possible study to add as much more friendship to each 
other as death has deprived me of in him; I promise you 
more and more of mine, which will be the way to deserve 
more and more of yours. But the subject is beyond writ- 
ing upon, beyond all but one thought — that it is the will of 
God. So will the death of my mother be, which now I 
tremble at, now resign to, now bring close to me, now set 
farther off; every day alters, turns me about and confuses 
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my whole frame of mind. Her dangerous distemper is again 
returned, her fever coming onward again, though less in pain^ 
for which last, however, I thank God. I am unfeignedly 
tired of the world, and receive nothing to be called a pleas- 
ure in it, equivalent to countervail either the death of one I 
have so long lived with^ or of one I have so long lived for, 
I have nothing left, but to turn niy thoughts to one comfort. 
I sit in her room and she is always present before me, but 
when I sleep. I wonder I am so well, I have shed many 
tears, but now I weep at nothing. I would above all things 
see you, and I think it would comfort you to see me so even 
tempered and so quiet. But pray dine here ;.you may, and she 
know nothing about it, for she dozes much, and we tell her 
of no earthly thing lest it run in her mind, which often trifles 
have done." Three days after her death he writes to Rich- 
ardson, the painter: "As I know that you and I mutually 
desire to sed one another, I hoped this day our wishes would 
have met and brought you hither; and this for the very 
reason which possibly might hinder your coming, that my 
poor mother is dead. I thank God her death was as easy as 
her life was innocent ; and as it cost her not a groan, nor even 
a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such an expression 
of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it is even amiable 
to behold it. It would afford the finest image of a saint ex- 
pired that ever painting drew ; and it would be the greatest 
obligation which even that obliging art could ever bestow upon 
a friend, if you would come and sketch it for me. I am 
sure, if there be no prevalent obstacle, you will leave any 
common business to do this; and I hope to see you this 
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evening as late as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, 
before this winter flower has faded. I will defer her inter- 
ment till to-morrow night. I know you love me, or I could 
not have written this ; I could not at this time have written 
at all. Adieu! may you die as happily." The portrait was 
painted and a print taken from it. 

Was Pope ever in love ? did you ask — I know you are won- 
dering. There are three ladies, it is said, who had the honor 
of charming the great poet They are Martha and Teresa 
Blount, and Lady Mary Wortley Montague. The Blounts 
were young sisters of a noble family, the Lords Mountjoy of 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare's time. We all remember Chris- 
topher Blount, and Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who mar- 
ried Penelope Rich after Elizabeth's death. They lived at 
Maple Durham, near Reading on the Thames, in a lovely 
Elizabethan house which is still standing, and in the library 
you may find Pope's letters to the young ladies, bound up 
with others, and a picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, where the 
two pretty girls are gathering flowers, Martha going first and 
Teresa holding her by the arm. Kneller says: **Pope is 
so unreasonable as to expect I should have made them as 
beautiful upon canvas as he has done on paper." I am sure 
they were pretty. Gay says : 

** I see two lovely sisters, hand in hand, 
The fair-haired Martha and Teresa brown," 

aad we often hear in the letters of Pope's friends of the lovely 
blue eyes of Mrs. Patty. The biographers all say that Teresa 
was his first love. She was of Pope's own age, born and 
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educated in France, and had a French loveliness and vivacity 

of manner, and she was very kind to the poor little poet 

He was one whom it was impossible to marry and in such 

cases women allow themselves to feel and to show very tender 

friendships. I do not know whether Pope misunderstood 

her or not, at any rate there is a quarrel between them and 

Teresa disappears from his life. His letters to Martha run 

through all his correspondence, and she is his friend till 

death — ^he leaves her almost all his estate. He never asks 
Teresa to marry him, but he constantly advises her against 

marriage — 

"Ah, quit not the free innocence of life 
For the dull glory of a virtuous wife, 
Nor let false shows nor empty titles please : 
Aim not at joy, but rest content with ease; " 

and then comes a couplet which sounds like Locksley Hall. 
He talks of the rude squire, 

*\ Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse, 
Who loves you best of all things — ^but his horse." 

Carruthers, counting back the 376 weeks of his love for Lady 
Sylvia, makes their friendship begin in Windsor Forest, in 
1707, but Martha Blount tells Spence : ** I first used to see 
Mr. Pope after his Essay on Criticism was published when I 
was a very little girl. My uncle used to say much of him, 
but I did not attend to it at that time." She was twenty-one 
when the Essay was published, but thirty years had passed 
since then, and she may be excused for calling herself a little 
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girl. In his early letters there are little sentences in which 
we can read between the lines how much the poor sensitive 
little creature suffered before he reconciled himself to lose 
Teresa, and to feel for Martha only the quiet friendship which 
lasted his life. * * I take this occasion to tell you once for all 
that I design no longer to be a constant companion when I 
have ceased to be an agreeable one. You only have had, as 
my friends, the privilege of knowing my unhappiness, and 
are, therefore, the only people whom my company must 
necessarily make melancholy. I will not bring myself to you 
at all hours, like a skeleton, to come across your diversions 
and dash your pleasures. Nothing can be more shocking 
than to be perpetually meeting the ghost of an old acquaint- 
ance, which is all you can ever see of me. If you had any 
love for me, I should always be glad to gratify you with an 
object that you thought agreeable. But, as your regard is 
friendship and esteem, those are things that are as well, per- 
haps better, preserved absent than present. A man that 
loves you is a joy to your eyes at all times. A man that you 
esteem is a solemn kind of thing, like a priest, only wanted 
at a certain hour to do his office. 'Tis like oil in a salad, 
necessary* but of no manner of taste. . . . Let me 
open my whole heart to you. I have sometimes found my- 
self inclined to be in love with you, and, as I have reason 
to know from your temper and conduct, how miserably I 
should be used in that circumstance, it is worth my while 
to avoid it. It is enough to be disagreeable without adding 
fool to it by constant slavery. / hcpve heard, indeed^ of women 
that have had a kindness for men of my make. I love you so 
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well that I tell you the truth, and that has made me write 
this letter. ... I ask your pardon for that very fault of 
' which I taxed others, my vanity, which made me so resent- 
ing. We are too apt to resent things too highly till we 
come to know, by some great misfortune or other, how much 
we are born to endure." 

In another letter, all separated into lines and paragraphs, 
which makes it look solemn, he says; ** Pray, think me 
sensible of your civility and good meaning in asking me to 
come to you, but you will please to consider that my com- 
ing or not is a thing indifferent to both of you. But God 
knows it is far otherwise to me with respect to one of ycu. 
I scarce ever come but one of two things happens, which 
equally affects me to the soul ; either I make her (Teresa) 
uneasy or I see her unkind. If she has any tenderness, I 
can only give her, every day, trouble and melancholy. If 
she has none, the daily sight of so undeserved a coldness 
must wound her to death. It is forcing one of us to do a 
very hard and very unjust thing to the other. My continu- 
ing to see you will, by turns, tease all of us. My staying 
away can, at worst, be of ill consequence only to myself. 
And, as one of us is to be sacrificed, I believe we are all 
agreed who shall be the person." 

Teresa seems to have acted wisely in breaking off her in- 
timacy. He upbraids her : * * You told me, if such a thing was 
the secret of my heart, you should entirely forgive and think 
well of me. I told it and find the contrary," Then they 
quarrel and Pope suffers. . . . **Dear Madam: — 'Tis 
really a great concern to me that you mistook me so much 
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this morning. I have sincerely an extreme respect for you ; 
and, as you know I am distracted in one respect, for God's 
sake don't judge and try me by the methods of unreasonable 
people. Upon the faith of a man who thinks himself not 
dishonest, I meant no disrespect to you. I have been ever 
since so troubled at it that I could not help writing the min- 
ute I got home. Believe me, much more than I am my own, 
yours, A. Pope." At last he writes to Martha: "I must 
own I have long been shocked at your sister on several ac- 
counts, but above all things at her prudery. I am resolved 
to break with her forever, and, therefore, tell her I shall 
take the first opportunity of sending back all her letters." 
From that time Teresa's name drops out of Pope's life. 
Swift mentions her once in his nasty way : Some lady had 
accused the Dean of flirting with girls (I do n't doubt that he 
did), among others with dirty Pattys meaning Martha Blount. 
He answers: **As to Patty Blount, you wrong her very 
much. She was a neighbor's child and a good Catholic; an 
honest girl, and a tolerable courtier at Richmond. I deny 
she was dirty, but a little careless, and sometimes wore a 
ragged gown when she and I took long walks. She saved 
her money in summer, only to be able to keep a chair at 
London in winter. This is the worst you can say ; and she 
might have a whole coat to her back if her good nature did 
not make her a fool to her mother and her sanctified sister, 
Teresa." It seems Martha had resigned some of her prop- 
erty to her mother and sister. Pope's letters to Martha run 
through all his life. She was his confidential friend ; he told 
her of his own quarrels, and took up all hers, which were 
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not a few, so violently that he lost some friends by his par- 
tisanship. Martha is always haughty and unconciliating. 
Lady Hervey writes to Mrs. Howard, George 11. 's mistress: 
* * I am sorry our poor little friend was forced to go to Bath 
for so unpleasant a distemper ; for I am informed it was to 
get rid of some protid flesh that is grown to his side and makes 
him extremely uneasy. It is thought it will prove a mortifi- 
cation." The lady suffered a little in reputation, because of 
the close intimacy, and then again — so unreasonable is slan- 
der — she is accused of heartlessness, because, she said, when 
in his last illness he sent for her, **What, is he not dead 
yet ? " — heartless words when so repeated, and yet they may 
have meant any thing but heartlessness. 

This is all the tenderness I can get out of Pope's life. His 
writings are full of praises of one friend, terrible cuts and slashes 
at another ; sometimes the praises and the satire are aimed at 
the same person. You can read his life in his works. His 
poems grow out of some scandal or joke of the day, like the 
Rape of the Lock, or cause some quarrel among the brilliant 
set in which he lived, like the Translation of the Iliad. It 
is so with many of the works of the time. You are in the 
midsl of the fight, for a fight it is, and you take sides, not al- 
ways with the malignant little tyrant, Pope, who flourishes his 
sword so bravely. Those writers are not like ours. They 
do not write for the public, nor for posterity, nor for any 
large class of readers. They never seem to contemplate 
having their works read out of their own little clique. If a 
number of the Spectator is on the table at WilFs or at But- 
ton's — if it is laid by the breakfast table of my Lord This or 
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my Lady That — if Swift passes judgment upon Steele's paper, 
or Pope reads Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley, that seems 
to be all the author cares for. The applause of his own 
club is all he hopes, the abuse of his rival authors all he fears. 
It is a singular kind of writing. You feel as if you might 
be at the tea-table of some country village, only it is a village 
peopled by giants. You know all the scandal that is going 
on ; you take sides with one party or the other. You see 
Swift's dirty neck cloth or Addison's immaculate ruffles, you 
see the ladies with their hoops and their brocades, and you 
feel that you are in wonderful good society. It is a very 
pleasant, but not a very heroic state of affairs, and you 
wonder that those great men should care for such things — 
that they should bow down to stupid Queen Anne, **ugly 
Anne Hyde's daughter," or to stupid George I. with 
his German mistresses — that they should seek the applause of 
the lords and ladies to whom they dedicate their works with 
such fulsome flattery, or that they should use or fear the 
satire which is so vulgarly personal. 

And yet satire in such hands is something terrible. Will 
you hear Pope's famous attack on Addison ? It came about 
in this way. Pope was translating the Iliad and had finished 
the first book, and offered the manuscript to Addison for re- 
vision. They were dining together at a coffee-house. After 
dinner Addison said : * * Your request has put me in a diffi- 
culty. Tickell translated some time ago the first book of the 
Iliad. I have promised to look it over and correct it. I 
can not, therefore, ask to see yours, for that would be double- 
dealing." Pope made a civil reply, and begged that he 
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might send the second book when ready. In the same week 
the two translations of the first book appeared. Gay writes 
to his friend that he had just set down Sir Samuel Garth at 
the opera, and that Sir Samuel had stated that every body 
was pleased with Pope's translation but a few at Button's 
(Button's was the club where Addison reigned supreme), and 
that Sir Richard Steele told him that Mr. Addison said 
Tickell's translation was the best that ever was in any lan- 
guage. " I am informed," adds Gay, ** that at Button's your 
character is made very free with as to morals, etc.; and Mr. 
Addison says that your translation and Tickell's are both 
well done, but that the latter has more of Homer." This 
was to touch Pope in a sensitive place. He had not had a 
collegiate education, and he had been obliged to get help in 
his translation from divers poor students. He believed that 
Tickell had been helped by Addison, whose classic learning 
was above suspicion. Pope wrote to Addison a letter in- 
closing the lines in question. They did not appear in print 
till after Addison's death, but every body saw them. You 
will find them in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. It is won- 
derful poetry, and it becomes tragic when you look at it as 
Thackeray does: **Such a weapon as Pope's must have 
pierced any scorn. It flashes forever and quivers in Addi- 
son's memory. His great figure looks out on us from the 
past — stainless but for that — pale, calm, and beautiful; it 
bleeds from that black wound. He should be drawn, like 
St. Sebastian, with that arrow in his side." 

Let us turn to something pleasanter. Pope's first works 
were his Pastorals, written while in Windsor Forest. "A 
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shepherd should have a little crook," says Lady Castlewood 
in Esmond. I suppose personal beauty — manliness — muscle 
and manly growth was so much in men in those days that 
even that gentle lady has her fling at the poor hunchback. 
He comes to London very soon after this, and goes into good 
society. Thackeray says that Pope contributed more than any 
man who ever lived to depreciate the literary calling ; if so he 
was very ungrateful, for patrons and booksellers all treated 
him well. When his Homer was to be published by sub- 
scription Swift went about the coffee-houses and ** instructed 
the young noblemen that the best poet in England was 
Mr. Pope, a papist, who had begun a translation of Homer 
in English verse, for which he must have them all subscribe, 
* for,' says he, * the author shall not begin to print till I 
have a thousand guineas for him. ' " The result was better 
even than Swift's anticipations. Lintot, the bookseller, gave 
two hundred pounds a volume and supplied Pope with all 
the copies for subscribers and for the author's friends. The 
author received five thousand three hundred and twenty 
pounds. Nothing like it had ever been heard of before, and 
nothing like the manner of investing the sum was ever heard 
of since. He bought an annuity of five hundred pounds, and 
still had enough money left to purchase his villa at Twicken- 
ham — an investment of ten per cent and a villa on the 
Thames; those must have been ** good times for business." 
The rest of his life is spent at Twickenham, in the famous 
villa which is pointed out to you when you row up the 
Thames from Richmond, a thing which I hope you all do. 
But the villa is not Pope's villa. Sir William Stanhope added 
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wings, and Horace Walpole says, **cut down the sacred 
groves themselves. In Pope's time 'twas a little bit of 
ground of five acres, inclosed within three lanes and seeing 
nothing. Pope had twisted and twirled and rhymed and 
harmonized this, till it appeared two or three sweet little 
lawns opening, and opening beyond one another and the 
whole surrounded with thick, impenetrable woods. Sir Will- 
iam hacked and hewed these woods and then was obliged to 
shut out his place by a wall, for there was not a muse could 
walk there but she is spied by every country fellow that went 
by with his pipe in his mouth." The present house was 
built by Lady Howe and nothing of Pope's Twickenham is 
left but the grotto, all set with fossils and bits of looking- 
glass and shells — built under the road — where he loved to 
entertain his friends — 

" Where St. John mingles with my friendlj' bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul." 

Where Lady Mary flirted with him, and where Peterborough 
flattered him. Twickenham is idealized for us by the poet's 
description. It was a quiet little place enough — a country gen- 
tleman's home. 

Here he died. May 30, 1744, fifty-six years of age, but an 
old man. All his symptoms are of extreme old age. "The 
mornings are my life ; in the evenings I am not dead, indeed, 
but sleep, and am stupid enough. I love reading still better 
than conversation, but my eyes fail, and at the hours when 
most people indulge in company I am tired, and find the 
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labor of the past day sufficient to weigh me down ; so I hide 
myself in bed, as a bird in his nest much about the same 
time." His mother was no older at ninety-three, but Pope's 
life was as he himself called it ** a long disease." 
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THE NOVEL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

[March ao, z88o.] 

It would not be an uninteresting study to take the history 
of the novel from its very beginning and trace it down to 
the present time. We should begin, I suppose, with the 
Greek romances. Somebody, very wise and competent to 
judge, says that the first book known, which has any right 
to be called a novel, was the Theogenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus, written sometime about the first century. It 
has no particular plot. The characters meet, and imme- 
diately begin to tell their adventures. In fact, it is a kind 
of patchwork quilt of a novel, where the squares are sewn 
together with the weakest kind of thread. A quilt, too, 
made up of varying materials — one square of finest silk, 
and the next coarsest woolen — as prince or noble, workman 
or slave, came in contact. And this fashion of stringing 
together short stories on some slightest chain of connection 
seems to have continued for a long while. The early novels 
of the Renaissance were of the same nature. Boccaccio's 
Decameron was a novel of this sort, indeed each tale was 
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called a novella ^ and so were those Italian stories by Bondello 
from which Shakespeare drew the plots for so many of his 
tales. Even in our own language, Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales are such novels turned into poetry. So far, novels 
treated simply of adventures, scarcely of characters. In the 
sixteenth century came those wonderful romances of chivalry 
against which Cervantes fought with keenest satire, and 
whilst thinking only of ridiculing the novels of his time, he 
gave, without knowing it perhaps, the first specimen of the 
modern novel, the novel of character. 

Then the seventeenth century brought us Le Sage in 
his_ Gil Bias, where character is certainly developed, but 
in the same unconscious way as in Cervantes's Don 
Quixote. The writer is seeking for adventure, and looks 
to adventure alone to interest his reader; but, in spite 
of himself, and because he is a man of genius, a maker, 
a creator, he gives each of his dramatis persotUB his own 
peculiar character, which grows as he writes. At last, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, came the first 
crude specimen of the modern novel of character — a novel 
with a plot, which grows out of and follows necessarily the 
development of the characters drawn. It was a man of 
genius that led the way, Henry Fielding. He knew what 
he was doing. He says in his preface to his very first novel, 
Joseph Andrews, that he is ''founding a new province of 
writing;" and in Amelia, his favorite work, he talks of his 
plot, made, he says, **by following minutely the several in- 
cidents which tend to the catastrophe or completion of the 
whole, and the minute causes whence these incidents are 
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produced." Fielding's theory was admirable, his practice 
not quite so good.' He could not forget himself in his work. 
Henry Fielding was always present; sometimes he criticised 
his own characters, sometimes he simply talked about them 
with his reader, sometimes he stopped the action of his book 
to give a little dissertation on love, on learning, on any thing 
— a dissertation illustrated by the adventures and experience- 
of Henry Fielding. I believe it is only the highest class of 
writers who are not seen in their works. We learn nothing 
of Homer from his poems, nothing of Shakespeare from his 
plays. 

Richardson's novels differ from Fielding's in many re- 
spects, certainly, and yet they have this in common : they 
are both dramatic efforts, efforts to make the principal char- 
acters show out their nature by means of their actions, 
thoughts, and words. The novel, in those times, was a sort 
of heir to the drama, and I believe the reason why so many 
of the early novels are in the form of letters is that it was 
but one step from the hero's speaking himself out, as in 
plays, to make him write himself out as in letters. After 
Fielding's and Richardson's, the next great novel of charac- 
ter was the Vicar of Wakefield, where Dr. Primrose is 
elaborated like a picture by Meissonier. There is no great 
variety of characterization in the little book; every thing 
bends to the good vicar. His reflections, his words, his 
actions, the reflex action of others upon him, are all differ- 
ent roads to the same end, the perfect drawing of a simple 
and good man. It is a little thing, but not so easy as one 
would think, and it is perfect in its way. 
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And now we have reached our own time (the time of our 
period, I mean), when novels seem to have been divided 
into three distinct classes, the romantic, the historical 
and the domestic novel. The romantic seems to have 
grown out of a certain medieval reaction, if I may call it so, 
which is typified in Horace Walpole*s famous Gothic castle 
at Strawberry Hill, as well as in his equally famous novel, the 
Castle of Otranto. We may as well, for the sake of a plan, 
follow this class first. In Walpole's Letters, that everlasting 
book, is a letter to Mr. Cole, written from Strawberry Hill, 
telling something of the Castle of Otranto. " Shall I confess 
to you what was the origin of this romance ? I waked one 
morning in the beginning of last June from a dream, of 
which all I could recover was that I had thought myself in 
an ancient castle (a very natural dream for a head like mine, 
filled with Gothic story), and that, on the uppermost banister 
of a great staircase, I saw a gigantic hand in armor. In the 
evening I began to write, without knowing in the least what 
I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my hands 
. and I grew fond of it. Add that I was very glad to think 
of any thing rather than politics. In short, I was so en- 
grossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two 
months, that, one evening, I wrote from the time I had 
drunk tea, about six o'clock, till half an hour after one in 
the morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary that 
I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Ma- 
tilda and Isabella talking in the middle of a paragraph. You 
will laugh at my earnestness, but if I have amused you by 
retracing with zxiy fidelity the manners of ancient days, I am 
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content." You know there has been a doubt whether or no 
Walpole was in earnest in this book, but one would think 
this letter settles it ; at any rate, let us give Horace the bene- 
fit of the doubt. If he meant it for a romantic novel it will 
do very well, only it is about as arrant nonsense as I ever 
read ; but if he was writing an imitation of Don Quixote, it 
is insufferably stupid and weak. Of course he was ashamed 
of it, and did not print it under his own name, but published 
it as a translation from an Italian author, one Onuphrio Mon- 
talto ; said that it had been originally printed in black letter 
at Naples, in 1529, and that it had been recently discovered 
in the library of a Catholic family in the north of England. 
For my part, I don't see that he was any the less a cheat 
than Chatterton, only he was Horace Walpole. If you have 
read the novel, you will remember the absurd things in it, the 
great helmet in which the hero is imprisoned, the sword that 
needed a hundred men to lift it, the statue that bleeds at the 
nose. Most awful of all is the time when ** three drops of 
blood fell from the nose of Alphonso's statue. At this por- 
tent Manfred turned pale apd the princess fell on her 
knees." 

Clara Reeves's Old English Baron follows the Castle of 
Otranto. It has something of the same plot, there is the 
supernatural discovery of a murder, and a rightful heir 
brought back. Dunlop, in his History of Fiction, criticises 
it by finding the exalted heroes and heroines of the romance 
something too worldly in their desire for settlements, they 
are too much like people of this world in insisting that the 
furniture and live stock shall go with the estate; but the 
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book* has held its own through a very long time. It is a 
great deal stupider than the Castle of Otranto, of which the 
authoress says it is the literary offspring, uniting the anciefit 
romance with the modern novel. She thinks Walpole's 
book has too much of the marvelous in it, whereas hers is, 
she says, in better keeping, inasmuch as she has preserved 
the unities ! 

Next comes Mrs. Radcliffe, with her three famous novels. 
The Romance of the Forest, The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
and The Italian. You must read them all. Her stories 
differ from Walpole's and Clara Reeves's in making the ma- 
chinery only apparently supernatural. You arc scared to 
death — there are ghosts and weird sobbings, and groans and 
creaks, till your imagination is fully excited — and then you 
find that it is all a ridiculous mus that this mountain has 
brought forth. Her novels are like Gray's old mansion in 
the Long Story, full of ** passages that lead to nothing." 
But all this is admirably done — done, too, in defiance of 
chronology, and, I am sorry to say, sometimes in defiance of 
grammar. For instance, the Mysteries of Udolpho happen 
in 1580, in France, during the reign of Henry III. and the 
wars of the League; and a sick old gentleman and his 
lovely daughter travel through France in a post-chaise, 
nobody with them but the driver; carry their meals in 
their chaise, so as to have a perpetual picnic; stop the 
carriage on the* smallest provocation that the young lady may 
wander in the woods and write a sonnet or a piece of 
poetry like Thomson's or Akenside's ; are sheltered at night 
in lovely rural cottages, clean and comfortable; meet ban- 
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ditti sometimes, but put them to flight with a pistol (probably 
a revolver) in the hands of the sick old gentleman ; in short, 
I don't believe such a safe journey could be taken even in 
our day. The poetry is wonderful ; the heroine finds time 
to write it, 6r rather to compose it, in the most dangerous 
situations, and every sunrise and sunset starts her off. Mrs. 
Radcliffe should have read Sheridan's Critic, and remem- 
bered Mr. Puff: '' I open with a clock striking, to beget an 
awful attention in the audience — it also marks the time, 
which is four o'clock in the morning, and saves a description 
of the rising sun, and a great deal about gilding the eastern 
hemisphere." Dunlop calls The Romance of the Forest the 
best of her novels, indeed he gives it high praise. The de- 
scription of La Luc and his family, he calls one of the most 
beautiful pictures to be found in any work of fiction, show- 
ing the finer traits of character to be found in a novel of real 
life ; and the part of the work where Elena is carried to the 
house of Spalatro, and the description of her residence 
there, he says, ''is a delineation of guilt, horror and re- 
morse, which, if Shakespeare has equaled, he has not sur- 
passed." Dunlop notices Mrs. RadclifTe's habit of making 
all her inferior characters, servants and the like, answer from 
the point, that is, give ** a needless detail of trifling circum- 
stances, when the inquirer is on the gasp of expectation and 
there is need of the utmost expedition." I don't believe it 
is peculiar to Mrs. Radcliffe; we see it in the Castle of 
Otranto as well, and it seems to be a feeble attempt at de- 
lineation of character — in Walpole's case a following out of 
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his plan to blend the two kinds of romance, the ancient and 
the modern. 

To finish with Mrs. Radcliffe. There are some peculiar- 
ities about her life. In the first place, she never saw those 
wonderful countries which she describes — yes, and describes 
so well. She never was out of England but once, and then 
she went to Holland. Then her life in England was the 
most unromantic possible. She was born in London, the 
daughter of respectable tradespeople, a very pretty girl, and 
so Mr. Wm. Radcliffe thought her; she married him at twenty- 
three, and that is all about it. Her husband was an editor, 
and of course stayed out late at night. She had no children, 
and nothing to do in the evenings, so she wrote these har- 
rowing romances, which frightened her husband so that he 
dared not sit up alone to read them after he came home. 
She made money by them ; the Italian giving her eight hun- 
dred pounds, and the Mysteries of Udolpho five hundred, 
so that by the time she was thirty-three she was rich enough 
to stop. The husband and wife lived the quietest happy life 
after that. They made their home very pretty ; they trav- 
eled all over England ; once they went to Holland and the 
Rhine, but no further. Their life was so quiet that nobody 
knew any thing about them. People said Mrs.' Radcliffe was 
dead ; she did not contradict the report. Then it was an- 
nounced that writing her books had made her crazy ; she let 
that go, and quietly dropped out of life in 1823, when she 
was fifty-nine years old. She certainly had the rare virtue 
of knowing when to stop. You can't scare people with 
ghost stories forever; and had she written more, it would 
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have been her faults, not her merits, that would have been 
noticed. 

The romantic novel that followed closely after Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's was The Monk, by M. G. Lewis — which I think 
the most utterly licentious book I ever read, licentious with- 
out one redeeming trait. Fielding's coarseness can be 
borne, but this— I am glad to know that the book came 
near being prosecuted by the government, and only escaped 
by Lewis's pledging himself to recall the first edition and 
omit the objectionable portions. For this reason that first 
edition has grown to be a very rare book. Setting aside the 
indelicate passages, the book has merits. Hazlitt says that 
after Mrs. Radcliflfe: '* Monk Lewis was the greatest master 
in the art of freezing the blood," and Scott calls him *'a no 
ordinary genius." You see he got his name from his novel. 
I am sorry to tell you that the book was praised by some 
great men of the day, and that Charles James Fox paid the 
unusual compliment of crossing the House of Commons that 
he might congratulate the young author. Lewis must have 
repented of his book, for he grew to be a good man. Even 
Lord Byron testifies to his goodness. In his diary he says : 
"Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore. My 
only revenge or consolation used to be setting him by the 
ears with some vivacious person who hated bores especially 
— Mme. De Stael and Hobhouse, for instance. But I liked 
Lewis ; he was a jewel of a man, had he been better set — I 
don't mean personally, but had he been less tiresome. Poor 
fellow, he died in Jamaica — 
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" ' I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Muegrave were alive again.' 

'* That is, 

" I would give many a sugar cane, 

Mat Lewis were alive again ! '' 

" I would pay my share," adds Scott. *' How few friends 
one has whose faults are only ridiculous ! Lewis did much 
good by stealth, and was a most generous creature." 

All these novels of the romantic and the supernatural 
brought, of course, their critics and their caricaturists. The 
best caricature I ever saw is a novel called The Heroine, or 
the Adventures of Cherubina, by E. S. Barrett. Alas, I can 
find not even the slightest trace of the book, so I must trust 
to my memory. The young woman is an orphan, of course, 
and she goes through the most astonishing adventures, is car- 
ried off by robbers, shut up in caves and dungeons, to her 
own extreme delight, because she wants to be a heroine. 
But what troubles her is that the heroines of whom she has 
read always have clean, delicate, and becoming clothes, no 
matter how many dungeons they are dragged through, while 
hers are always wet and dirty. Then, too, her pattern hero- 
ines don't seem to have any trouble with dressmakers, and 
scorn to follow the fashion. Inspired by their example, she 
dresses for a ball. She buys a whole piece of the finest 
linen cambric, and wraps it all around her in the most artistic 
way, and fastens it with a gold pin headed by an enormous 
pearl. She looks lovely, and is a great success at the ball 
(no wonder, indeed) ; but, in the middle of a dance she feels 
that her dress is not secure, and down she falls, in a heap of 
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linen cambric. The gentlemen "lift her up tenderly" and 
carry her off, to mournful music. There is another lost book 
of the kind which perhaps some of you have read — and 
capital reading it is, Santo Sebastiano, or the Young Protec- 
tor, a three-volumed novel, full of robbers and murderers, 
wonderful discoveries, but really intensely interesting. 

Coleman the Younger describes these romantic novels 

best: 

"A novel now is nothing more 

Than an old castle and a creaking door, 

A distant hovel, 
Clanking of chains — a gallery — a light, 
Old armor — and a phantom all in white, 

And there's a novel." 

And Miss Austen's Northanger Abbey satirises them in her 
own gentle way. 

Next come the historical novels, which seem somewhat to 
have grown out of the romances. The first were, of course, 
tales of chivalry, or at least of the middle ages. Here a 
woman seems to have led the way. Miss Jane Porter wrote 
her Thaddeus of Warsaw and her Scottish Chiefs. Scott 
confessed to George IV. that the Scottish Chiefs suggested 
his Waverley Novels — and somebody suggests the following 
couplet, as from her to Sir Walter Scott : 

"/ first adventured — follow me who list, 
And be the second Scottish novelist." 

Every body knows her two famous novels. When Thad- 
deus of Warsaw came out Kosciusko himself sent Miss 
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Porter a complimentary letter, and one of his relatives ac- 
companied it with a ring containing a portrait of the hero. 
I don't think the history in the two novels is very accurate, 
but nothing can be more accurate than the tone, which is the 
chief thing. His Majesty George IV. was so pleased with 
the books that he requested Miss Porter to take for her next 
hero his great ancestor, Duke Christian of Luneburg, whom 
I don't know any thing about. She complies, of course, 
with '* His Majesty's gracious request," and writes, in three 
volumes, **Duke Christian of Luneburg, or the Traditions 
of the Hartz." The king furnished her with the documents, 
and declared that the * * work had been completed according 
to his fullest wishes." After this she writes **The Field of the 
Forty Footsteps," and then ** Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative 
of his Shipwreck and Consequent Discovery of certain Is- 
lands in the Caribbean Sea ; with a Detail of many Extraor- 
dinary and Highly Interesting Events in his Life, from the 
Years 1733 ^^ i749» ^s written in his own Diary. Edited by 
Miss Jane Porter." This was a clever fiction like De Foe's 
Robinson Crusoe, and there was a great fuss about it. The 
critics made elaborate researches in the Admiralty records, 
Indian maps, etc., and then the London Quarterly an- 
nounced soberly, **We are compelled to state that, notwith- 
standing its solemn and almost sacred character, it is neither 
more nor less than pure unmingled fiction from first to last." 
These researches fiattered Miss Porter very much, and when 
she was questioned on the subject she would quietly say, 
** Sir Walter Scott has his great secret; I must be allowed to 
keep my little one." Her books sold widely in America, 
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and you will be glad to hear that the American booksellers 
sent her a handsome rosewood chair, as a mark of what they 
owed her. I suspect they owed her a handsome sum of 
money. 

Historical novels are always stupid, so we may omit the 
others and go at once to the domestic novel. One of the first 
novel writers in point of time after the great masters, Field- 
ing and Sterne, was Henry Mackenzie. He had all Sterne's 
tenderness and sentiment, without any of his sensuality ; in- 
deed, he has a little too much sentiment, as you will think 
when you remember his Julia De Roubign^. That is his 
prettiest novel — pretty, pretty book — and then it is so de- 
lightfully short. The Roubign^s have retired to the South 
of France, on account of a loss of fortune; there they meet 
Montauban, a Spaniard, who loads them with favors, saves 
M. De Roubign^ from prison, and falls in love with Julia. 
For all we see, he is a very nice, middle-aged man, who puts 
them all under so many obligations that Julia is almost forced 
to marry him, when she hears that her friend and playmate 
Savillon, who never told his love but went to the West In- 
dies to make a fortune for her, has married there. Of 
course this is a mistake ; Savillon comes back rich, finds her 
married, and, in despair, asks for an interview at the cottage 
of -her nurse. Julia grants it, in all innocence, and, like 
Jeanie in Auld Robin Gray, they 

** Took but one kiss, it couldna be a sin/' 

and parted, she to do her best a good wife to be, and Savil- 
lon to leave Europe forever. The husband discovers the 
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visit, and his Spanish blood awakens ; he poisons his wife, 
finds from her dying confession that she is innocent, and 
then kills himself. 

Next comes Miss Fanny Burney. I think we know all 
about her, except that her novel of Evelina was taken, the 
plot at least, from Miss Heywood's novel of Miss Betty 
Thoughtless. ** Here a young lady makes, at an early age, 
her first appearance in London. In that city she resides 
under the protection of Lady Mellasin, a woman of low 
birth, of vulgar manners, and dissolute character, whose 
husband has been appointed the guardian of Miss Thought- 
less by her father. From this woman, and from the malice 
and impertinence of her daughter. Miss Flora, the heroine 
suffers much uneasiness on her entrance into life. Though 
Miss Betty is possessed of a virtuous mind, a good under- 
standing, and a feeling heart, her heedlessness of ceremony, 
her ignorance of forms and inexperience of the manners of 
the world, occasion a great many perplexing incidents and 
lead her into awkward situations, most mortifying to her 
vanity, which at length alarm the delicacy of her lover and 
almost lose her his affections." You remember that Evelina 
was in exactly the same situation. The chief perplexity of 
Mr. Trueworth, Miss Betty's lover, came from meeting her 
in company with Miss Forward, who had been her compan- 
ion at boarding-school, and of whose character she knew 
nothing. . Just so Lord Orville meets Evelina at Vauxhall. 
Then, too, a great many of the characters in Betty Thought- 
less are to be seen in Evelina. Mr. Trueworth is as delight- 
fully generous and chivalrous as Lord Orville. Lady Mel- 
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lasin is as coarse, low-born, and intemperate as Mme. Duval. 
The malice and jealousy of Miss Flora are like the malice 
and jealousy of the Misses Brangton. Miss Mabel, the 
amiable and modest friend of Miss Betty, seems to have 
suggested the character of Miss Mirvan, and the secondary 
characters are full of impertinent gallantry and vulgar assur- 
ance in both novels. 

There is another young lady, born in the same year with 
Miss Fanny Burney, and who was two years younger when 
she wrote her first novel, in which I am not sure but there 
is more genius than there is in Evelina — more genius but less 
literary ability; this is Miss Elizabeth Simpson, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the authoress of The Simple Story, a novel whose plot 
is simply absurd, which has no graces of style, thought, or 
imagery, but the pathos of which is unsurpassed. People say 
that Miss Milner is a picture of the authoress herself, and what 
we know of Mrs. Inchbald's early life makes us believe it. 
At eighteen, Miss Elizabeth Simpson ran away from her 
father's quiet farm-house in Suffolk and went to London to 
appear on the stage. She was wonderfully pretty, with 
auburn hair and lovely hazel eyes, and the sweetest smile in 
the world. She had some friends in London and she drove 
to the door — they had gone to Wales. The owner of the 
house, or the tenant, took her in out of pity, and in the 
middle of the night she began to think of the novels she 
had read, of the horrible deceivers who betrayed young 
women in London, and she picked up her band-box and 
rushed out of the house. She wandered about the streets of 
London till two in the morning, and at last found refuge in 
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a common inn at Holborn, where the landlady locked her up 
to make sure of her. Here she stayed ten days, and then, 
tired and frightened, did what she should have done at first, 
she went to the house of a married sister. It was not so 
easy to get an engagement on the stage as she had fancied, 
and she seems to have married Mr. Inchbald, a second-rate 
actor, simply that she might have an entrance into that, to 
her, enchanted land. She was an awful coquette, and Mr. 
Inchbald was passionately fond of her; you may guess that 
her married life of six years was not very tranquil, but luck- 
ily for them both, Mr. Inchbald died, leaving her a pretty 
widow at twenty-six, perfectly able to take care of herself as 
regards her lovers, and with a profession, that of author of 
novels and plays, which gave her enough to live upon. She 
never married again. She told her lovers the truth, "her 
temper was so uncertain that nothing but blind affection in 
her husband could bear with it," but she proved the kind- 
est sister and aunt that ever was known, living up in a gar- 
ret on the plainest food, that her family might have every 
comfort she could afford them. She is a much more lov- 
able person than Miss Fanny Burney, and the heroine of her 
Simple Story, Miss Milner, is just such a faulty, lovable per- 
son as herself. Indeed, that lovely, admirably drawn char- 
acter is all there is in the book, which is full of faults. I 
said the plot was absurd, I might have said there was no 
plot at all. Miss Milner, whose first name is never given, I 
believe, is a rich young lady left an orphan at eighteen and 
put, by her father's will, under the guardianship of Mr. Dorri- 
forth, a stern, implacable man (horribly handsome and virtu- 
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ous, of course), who piques himself on never changing a 
resolution he has once formed, and who, to make the story 
more unlikely, is a Catholic priest — at least in the beginning 
of the novel. Soon afterward he becomes heir to an earl- 
dom, and is released from his vows. Miss Milner falls in 
love with him, foolish child, and commits a thousand indis- 
cretions to hide her love — ^and we sympathize with her 
through them all. She is so artless, so impulsive, and so 
feminine that we forgive her a great deal. She has plenty 
of lovers whom she refuses, one after another, without being 
able to give her guardian any reason for being so hard to 
please. At last he suspects her of being in love with Lord 
Frederick Launley, and she almost acknowledges it in her 
dread lest he should discover the truth. **One question I 
have to ask, madam, to which I expect an unreserved reply. 
Is Lord Frederick the man you approve for your husband ? " 
Upon this close interrogation she discovered an embarass- 
ment beyond any she had ever yet betrayed, and faintly 
replied, ** No, he is not." ** Your words tell me one thing," 
answered Dorriforth, ** but your looks declare another ; which 
am I to believe?" ** Which you please," was her answer, 
while she discovered an insulted dignity that astonished with- 
out convincing him. **But then why encourage him to fol- 
low you. Miss Milner." ** Why commit a thousand follies," 
she replied, in tears, ** every hour of my life."" At last, 
worn out by her inconsistency, Dorriforth forbids Lord Fred- 
erick the house, and meeting him at the door of Miss Mil- 
ner's carriage, where Lord Frederick ventures to kiss her 
hand, he strikes him, and of course undergoes his challenge. 
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To prevent the duel and save her guardian Miss Milner says 
she loves Lord Frederick, and Dorriforth fires in the air and 
is wounded. Miss Milner has a fever, and Dorriforth is now 
Lord Elmwood, freed from his vows, ready to fall in love 
with this charming, incomprehensible young woman, on the 
slightest hint of her affection for him, which he receives from 
her friend Miss Woodley. And now the silly girl wants to 
try her power. Lord Elmwood threatens to leave her; so 
she goes to a masquerade in direct defiance of his wishes, 
and, as a further trial of her power over him, flirts with Lord 
Frederick. But her follies are so prettily told, she sins and 
repents so charmingly, that we are angry with her lover 
when he writes her a letter of dismissal and prepares to 
leave for Italy. We are not a bit sorry for ^m, we are only 
sorry for her, and so at last is the stern Jesuit Sandford, who 
has stood by Lord Elmwood's side and done his best to save 
him from giving his life to this foolish girl. They are mar- 
ried, and here the pretty story ought to end. It is the legit- 
imate ending of a novel, the proper business of which is a 
love-story. To carry it any further is a violation of the uni- 
ties as inexcusable as breaking the great dramatic unities. 
When a novel goes on to unveil to us all the bothers and 
cares and vexations and disappointments of married life, 
in the first place it tells secrets it has no business to tell, 
and in the second place it is not a hovel at all, it is a sermon. 
If ever I write a novel, I shall stop when my lovers are mar- 
ried, if it be on the second page. We will pretend that the 
story ends as it should, and let the second part go — which, 
after all, is only the adventures of Lord and Lady Elmwood's 
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daughter, who, inheriting her father's firmness with her 
mother's beauty, makes **that faultless monster whom the 
world ne'er saw," a perfect woman. 

The next novels that became famous made a great step 
in advance. They were Miss Ferrier's Marriage and In- 
heritance, positive novels of character as exhibited in cution ; 
modern novels in the fullest sense of the word until within 
the last few years, when George Eliot and her followers have 
given us novels where the action is evolved as it were from 
the character. The difference between the two classes of 
fiction seems to be what, in our school days, we used to study 
in our rhetorics — the difference between analytical and syn- 
thetical analysis. Miss Ferrier's, Miss Austin's novels, and 
their class begin from the outside and work inward, develop- 
ing character as they go on, whilst George Eliot works from 
within outward, laying bare with keenest dissecting knife 
every fibre and nerve, and then showing how such action, 
such life must necessarily follow from such organization. 
Am I right ? Does the difference seem such to you ? Miss 
Ferrier was the daughter of one of the Edinburgh writers of 
the Signet, of course a friend of Henry Mackenzie and Scott 
and a protegee of John, fifth Duke of Argyle, Walter Scott's 
partner and friend. Of course she knew all the good society 
of her time. Susan Ferrier's intimate friend was Miss 
Clavering, niece of the duke. The two girls had been in 
the habit of exchanging those wonderful long letters, the 
writing of which occupied so much of the time of the women 
of those days, and at last, I suppose, they found themselves 
short of matter, news did not come fast enough to fill their 
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pages, SO they undertook to write a novel together. The 
postage was the greatest difficulty they encountered. Miss 
Ferrier says : ** How in the name of postage are we to trans- 
port our brains to and fro. I suppose we shall be pawning 
our flannel petticoats to bring about our heroine's marriage, 
and lying on straw to give her Christian burial." The novel 
is the one afterward published in the title of Marriage, and 
Miss Ferrier opens the story. ** I don't recollect ever to 
to have seen the sudden transition of a high-bred English 
beauty, who thinks she can sacrifice all for love, to 
an uncomfortable, solitary Highland dwelling, among tall, 
red-haired sisters and grim-faced aunts. Don't you think 
this would make a good opening of the piece?" Miss 
Clavering wrote very little of the novel, only a few pages 
in the first volume — the history of Mrs. Douglas. She 
says of them herself, **They are the few pages that will 
be skipped," and she is right. Like other ladies of the time. 
Miss Ferrier was ashamed of her work, and very much 
afraid of being found out — perhaps because some of the 
characters are drawn from her own friends. Lady Mac- 
laughlan is Lady Frederick Campbell, and the three maiden 
aunts are the three Misses Edmondstone, old family friends, 
from one of whom she was named. The manuscript was 
passed around to be read, and had an immense success. At 
last, eight years after it was written, Blackwood published it, 
anonymously. The eight years that had passed since she 
wrote it obliged her to make some alterations. For instance, 
waltzing was at first made one of the terrible peccadilloes of 
the fashionable heroine, but before the book was published 
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there was no harm in round dances. Miss Clavering herself 
spends a winter in London with her aunt, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, and she writes to Miss Ferrier: **They are all of a 
sudden become so much the rage here that people meet in 
the morning at one another's houses to learn them. Lady 
Charlotte and I get great honor for the accomplishment, and 
I have improved a few scholars. Clanronald waltzes with 
me because he thinks he thereby shows off his figure, and he 
is in much request at present because of his dancing ; next 
to him Lord Hartington, I think, does best; he is very fond 
of it.'' 

When the novel came out, it was attributed to Walter 
Scott, which amazes tne, for it is emphatically a woman's 
novel. Sir Walter denies the authorship, and gives the book 
the highest praise, not only in his letters but in some of 
his novels, as in the introduction to The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. 

In these novels of private life we can read a great deal 
between the lines. For instance, to know with what enthu- 
siasm Cowper was read by the young ladies of those days, we 
have only to listen to Marianne Dashwood in Miss Austen's 
Sense and Sensibility: **0h. Mamma, how spiritless, how 
tame, was Edward's manner of reading to us last night ! I 
felt for my sister most severely. Yet she bore it with so 
much composure, she seemed scarcely to notice it. / could 
hardly keep my seat. To hear those beautiful lines, which 
have frequently almost thrown me wild, pronounced with 
such impenetrable calmness, such dreadful indifiierence ! " 
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**He would certainly have done more justice to simple, ele- 
gant prose," said Mrs. Dash wood. ** I thought so at the 
time, but you would give him Cowper." ** Nay, Mamma, if 
he is not to be animated by Cowper ! — but we must allow for 
difference of taste. Elinor has not my feelings, and there- 
fore she may overlook it, and be happy with him. But it 
would have broken my heart, had I loved him, to hear him 
read with so little sensibility." 

Our last and our perfect writer of the novel of character is 
Miss Jane Austen. I suppose we have all read her novels, 
but we may read them again and again. Scott says in his 
Diary : * * Ferrier and Austen have given portraits of real so- 
ciety, far superior to any thing vain man has produced of the 
like nature. I read again, and for the third time, Miss Aus- 
ten's very finely written novel of Pride and Prejudice. That 
young lady has a talent for describing the involvements, feel- 
ings, and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I have ever met with. The big bow-wow I can 
do myself like any one going ; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders common-place things and characters interesting from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me." Sfr Walter speaks of Pride and Prejudice, and that is 
perhaps the most interesting of her novels; but as a work of 
art, as a delicate miniature painting where every touch- tells, 
where there are no strong lights and shades, no tours deforce, 
where the whole interest depends on the. perfect truth of the 
delineation, I think Persuasion is far before it. W^s there 
ever drawn. the character of a refined lady like Anne Eliot? 
And was there ever a piece of pomposity, not overdrawn, 
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like Sir Walter Eliot? We know this story; the early en- 
gagement with Captain Wentworth, the opposition from her 
family and friend, which Anne at nineteen was not strong 
enough to resist, the lingering suffering which made her the 
lovely character she was at seven and twenty, and the pretty 
love scene at the end. 
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III. 

THE KEMBLE FAMILY. 

[December ix, 1880. J 

There are two lives of Mrs. Siddons, one by Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, and the other by James Boaden, who 
also wrote a life of John Philip Kemble, and a History of 
the Kemble Family, by P. Fitzgerald, and these biographies, 
bald enough, are all that I can find; of course there are 
countless magazine articles running through all the period- 
icals. There are also Doran's Annals of the Stage, and Gait's 
Lives of the Players, and, a little more satisfactory, Henry 
Barton Baker's English Actors from Shakespeare to Macready. 
But, alas ! that is all I have been able to find of direct infor- 
mation. In H. C. Robinson's Diary, in Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Godwin you catch little bits — a dinner with Mrs. Siddons, a 
meeting with John Philip. In the Edinburgh books, Lock- 
hart, the Notes, and the like, you hear something of Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, and the Atlantic (Vols. 36-39) gives Fanny 
Kemble's Old Woman's Gossip, whilst we have also another 
book of hers, almost the same thing, Recollections of my 
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Girlhood. Both these works of hers touch upon the famous 
members of the family. She was old enough to remember 
her Aunt Siddons and her uncle, John Philip Kemble. Old 
enough in another sense to give plenty of gossip about her- 
self and her own immediate family, who were not the great 
Kembles. 

Of the family we hear nothing until its members begin to 
be actors, except a dim record of a certain Captain Kemble 
who was wounded in the battle of Worcester, and who re- 
ceived the reward of a war-horse from Charles II., when he 
came to his throne, and a John Kemble, Catholic priest, one 
of the last to suffer for his religion. He was hanged and 
quartered when he was eighty years old. He was a true 
martyr, would not escape when told of his coming arrest, 
saying that in the course of nature he must die ere long, and 
that it would be better for him to die for his religion. The 
poor old man was ordered up to London to be tried in the 
Titus Oates plot, and being too feeble to sit on horseback, 
he made the journey afoot. They sent him back to Here- 
ford to die. While he lay in prison he gave all the dainties 
sent to him by his friends to the children of his captor, 
Captain Scudamore, saying that their father was his best 
friend, inasmuch as he had secured him so glorious a death. 
On his way to execution, he smoked his pipe, and conversed 
with his friends, and long afterward, in that country, the 
last pipe smoked in a company was caljed a Kemble pipe. 
On the cart at the field of execution he ?aid: ^* It will be 
expected I should say something, but as I am an old zpap it 
can not be much. I havp no congiprn m the plot, neither 
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indeed do I believe thai there is any. Oates and Bedloe, not 
being able to charge me with any thing when I was brought 
up to London, makes it evident that I die only for professing 
the Old Roman Catholic religion, which was the religion that 
first made this kingdom Christian ; and whoever intends to 
be saved must die in that religion. I beg all whom I have 
offended, either by thought, word, or deed, to forgive me, as 
I do heartily forgive all that have been instrumental in or de- 
sirous of my death." Then he turned to the executioner 
and said: "Honest friend Anthony, do thine office; thou 
wilt do me a greater kindness than discourtesy." After his 
death, his nephew, Captain Kemble, begged his body, and 
buried it in the church-yard of Welsh Newton, where, Camp- 
bell says, Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble went together once 
to visit it. Well, that was an ancestor to be proud 'of. 
(Though, being a Catholic priest, he could hardly be called 
an ancestor; he was probably what we call **a collateral.") 
At any rate Mr. Roger Kemble, his grand-nephew, was still 
of the Catholic faith, and when he married the pretty act- 
ress. Miss Sarah Ward, he made the condition that his sons 
should all be Catholic and the girls Protestant. There 
were twelve children, eight girls and four boys. Ward, 
Roger Kemble's father-in-law, is the first actor in the family 
of five generations, and he seems to have been a worthy lover 
of Shakespeare, since he first, long before Garrick, instituted 
a Shakespeare Jubilee in Stratford-on-Avon, the proceeds of 
vhich were applied to the repainting Shakespeare's bust in 
its origiqal colors. This repainting it was that Malone after-: 
wwd G0v§r§4 with whitewash. Rgg^r KemWe was the nianr 
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ager of a strolling company, though of course he sometimes 
acted ; poorly enough, it seems, since Ward, who had forbid- 
den his daughter's marrying an actor, satisfied himself, when 
the marriage came off, by saying that his son-in-law was 
certainly no actor. Was it from Miss Ward that all the 
dramatic talent came into the family ? The oldest child of 
Roger Kemble's twelve was Sarah, born 1755, the second, 
John Philip, 1757, and those two are the great aiCtOTS. The 
others seem only to shine by their light. Strolling actors did 
not have a very good time in our grandfathers* days. Poor 
Mrs. Kemble's twelve children were born in the funniest 
out-of-the-way places : Mrs. Siddons in Wales, in a little way- 
side inn, John Philip in a Lancashire farm-house, and Stephen 
in Herefordshire, on the night that his mother played Anne 
Boleyn (poor Mrs. Kemble). Then the twelve children 
were made useful to fill up parts in the plays given 'round 
the country (like Dickens's Crummies family). 

In Charles I., played at Worcester 1767, Mrs. Siddons's 
first known appearance is given as the Princess Elizabeth, 
while the other princes and princess are her brothers and 
sisters. Next she plays in Love in a Village, where every 

■ 

character is a Kemble, except the lover, who is Mr. Siddons. 
That was a wise way to keep his children from being actors, 
which we are told Roger Kemble was anxious to do ; a nice 
way, too, to bring on her marriage with Siddons, a marriage 
to which the parents vehemently objected. But Miss Kem- 
ble was fifteen, very lovely, or rather very handsome, and 
Mr. Siddons was the leading* actor of her father's company. 
I don't believe he was a gentleman, for he recited once to 
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his audience a doggerel ballad, telling all the story of his 
love, for which Mrs. Roger Kemble very properly boxed his 
ears as he came off the stage, and then sent Miss Sally to be 
lady's maid to a certain Mrs. Greathead. But the young 
people were constant, and of course the parents had to give 
way, and they were married before the young lady was eighteen. 
I suppose the young couple were not very happy at home, 
for they joined another strolling troupe, and Mrs. Siddons 
appears as Belvidera in Otway's Venice Preserved. She 
made such a hit that the Hon. Misses Boyle wept their eyes 
out that night, had dreadful headaches the next morning, 
went to see the actress in the afternoon, and gave her all 
their old dresses before the week was out. More than that, 
they influenced Garrick to send his critic, Mr. King, down 
to Cheltenham, to criticise Mrs. Siddons's performance of 
the Fair Penitent. It was like Wenham and the Fother- 
injay in Pendennis. She got her engagement at five pounds 
a week, appeared in London in the winter of 1776 — and 
was a failure, Shecame out as Portia, **by a young lady." 
She was frightened to death, had very shabby clothes (the 
great Siddons never knew how to dress), and lost her voice 
at the end of every sentence. Mrs. Siddons always com- 
plained that Garrick did not do her justice ; he wanted her 
only as an escape from his tyrants, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abing- 
ton, and Mrs. Yonge. Yet he gave her trial after trial, al- 
ways in comic parts, however, and at last played with her 
himself in one of his farewell pieces, Richard III., giving her 
the part of Lady Anne. He frightened her out of her senses, 
looking at her with those awful eyes. Garrick left the 
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Stage, promising to recommend her to Sheridan. Either he 
did not do it, or Sheridan did not want her, for before the 
next season opened, Mrs. Siddons received a letter stating 
that her services were not needed. The story goes that Mrs. 
Abington told Sheridan he was a fool. The disappointment 
caused Mrs. Siddons eighteen months' sickness, when every 
body thought she was going into a consumption. She revived, 
however, by a wondrous success in York, where ** all lifted 
up their eyes in astonishment that such a voice and such a 
judgment should have been neglected by a London audience." 
This brought her an engagement at Bath, under Palmer, at 
a time, we must remember, when Bath was second only to 
London in cultivation and fashion. Here she staid three 
years, and here she worked as only those work who mean 
to succeed. She tried comedy first — she did not know her- 
self — and played Mrs. Candor and Lady Townley. Our 
good friend, Mrs. Piozzi, says she did not shine, though her 
face as Mrs. Candor was wonderfully expressive. But though 
Mr. Siddons was no actor he was a good critic, and at last 
he showed her what she could do. She played Juliet, Isabella, 
and, best of all, Jane Shore. I don't know that we ever 
have the play now ; it is by Rowe, and seems to have won- 
derful effect in it. The death must have been terrible. 
You remember the story, how she is guarded through Lon- 
don streets till she perishes with hunger, nobody being al- 
lowed to relieve her. The books say you could see Mrs. 
Siddons starve, her features grew pinched, her step was 
weaker and weaker, her eye faded, and, pushed from a pal- 
ace door, she staggered to her husband's feet, with * * Forgive 
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me!" but forgive me, uttered in such a tone, that it was 
answered, says Mr. Boaden, " by sobs, shrieks, and fainting 
among the tender part of her audience, and by those tears 
which manhood at first struggled to suppress and then grew 
proud of indulging." 

At last came another call to London gained by the influ- 
ence of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. At her Bath 
farewell benefit, Mrs. Siddons spoke her own farewell ad- 
dress, and, like all the Kembles, who were fond of bringing 
their private affairs before the public, she ends with a coup 
de theatre : * * My reasons I produce (here three children 
were discovered; they were Henry, Sally, Maria Siddons). 

* These are the moles that bear me from your side, 
Where I was rooted — where I could have died!'" 

She tells in her Memoranda of her first triumph in London 
and, very quaintly, of her journey there: **At about seven 
o'clock we arrived at Dorchester. On my stepping out of the 
coach, a gentleman very civilly gave me his hand. Who should 
it be but Mr. Siddons, who was come on purpose to meet me." 
It was old Mr. Sheridan, R. B.'s father, who chose Isabella in 
the Fatal Marriage for her first appearance. The rehearsals 
frightened her almost out of her senses. ** Who can imagine 
my terror ? I feared to utter a sound above an audible whisper, 
but by degrees enthusiasm cheered me into forgetfulness of 
my fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, which 
failed not to be heard in the remotest part of the house by a 
friend who kindly undertook to ascertain the happy circum- 
stance. The countenances, no less than tears, of my com- 
panions emboldened me more and more; and the second 
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rehearsal was even more affecting than the first. This was 
the 8th of October, 1782, and on the evening of that day, I 
was seized with a nervous hoarseness which made me ex- 
tremely wretched. I went to bed in a state of dreadful 
suspense. Awakening in the morning, however, though out 
of a restless, unrefreshing sleep, I found, on speaking to my 
husband, that my voice was much clearer, and, moreover, 
the sun, which had been completely obscured for several 
days, shone brightly through my curtains. On the morning 
of the loth my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored; 
and again the blessed sun shone brightly upon me. On this 
eventful day, my father arrived to comfort me and to be a 
witness of my trial. He accompanied me to my dressing- 
room at the theatre. There he left me, and I, in one of what 
I call my desperate tranquillities which usually impress me 
under terrific circumstances, then completed my dress, to the 
astonishment of my attendants, without uttering one word, 
though often sighing most profoundly." How she acted, 
even at rehearsals, we know from poor little Henry Siddons's 
passionate tears when he believed she was really dying. 
Brinsley Sheridan seized upon the incident with an acute- 
ness worthy of our days, and the loth of October Morning 
Post had the story with comments. There was a wonderful 
triumph — men weeping and women in hysterics. You see 
that even in 1782 people had not learned to be ashamed of 
their feelings. Once (not the first night), as she was playing 
Isabella, and came to those words where she recognizes her 
first husband after having married a second, *' Oh, my Biron, 
my Biron," a certain young Scotch heiress, Miss Gordon, ot 
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Gighty Uttered a scream as loud as Isabella's, and was carried 
out of the theatre in hysterics, repeating, **0h, my Biron." 
They were prophetic words. Next year Miss Gordon mar- 
ried the Hon. John Byron, became the mother of our Lord 
Byron, separated from her husband, never did any thing but 
quarrel with her son, and probably wished she had never 
heard the name Byron. Well, Horace Walpole found fault 
with Mrs. Siddons's Isabella, but Horace was old then ; 
every body else was wild, and Mrs. Siddons went home 
triumphant. ** I was half dead, and my joy and thankful- 
ness were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit 
of words or even tears. My father, my husband and my- 
self sat down to a frugal, neat supper in a silence uninter- 
rupted, except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. 
My father enjoyed his refreshments, but occasionally stopped 
short and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his 
venerable face and throwing back his silver hair, gave way 
to tears of happiness." It is in Isabella that poor little 
Henry Siddons has another adventure; his mother's tears 
scalded his neck and spoiled his pretty clothes. The king 
and queen, good George and Charlotte, commanded the 
second representation, and the London Chronicle of next' 
morning gave all the dresses. Mr. Campbell says : * * I 
could find it in my heart to transcribe it as a picture of by- 
gone fashions if I were not afraid of surly criticism demand- 
ing, what have valances, velvet draperies, golden tassels, and 
silks and satins to do with Mrs. Siddons's history ? " (I wish 
Mr. Campbell had not been such a prig.) 
After Isabella came Euphrasia, Jane Shore, Lady Ran- 
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dolph, Zara, Belvidera — eighty nights of triumph — and a 
social success little known then; her street crowded with 
carriages, her every vacant evening crowded with invitations. 
Mrs. Siddons was a very wise woman ; she took her stand at 
once. She was an actress busy with her profession. She was 
the mother of a family of young children, and she declined 
all invitations, except those that she was compelled to ac- 
cept — those of the royal family. The good George was very 
fond of seeing her play, and would weep floods of tears 
over her sorrows; as to the ** sweet queen," she told her in 
her broken English ** that she had to turn her back upon the 
stage, because Mrs. Siddons' acting was indeed too disagree- 
able." But the sweet queen did not hesitate to make use of 
her ; she sends for her to come to Windsor and read to the 
little princesses. Mrs. Siddons says : * * One could not ap- 
pear in the presence of the queen except in a dress not else- 
where worn, called a sack or negligee, with a hoop, treble 
ruffles and lappets, in which costume I felt not at all at my 
ease. When I arrived at the palace, I was conducted into 
an antechamber, where I found some ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, and in a short time, the king entered from the drawing- 
room, in the amiable occupation of drawing the Princess 
Amelia, then scarce three years old, in a little cane chair. 
He graciously said something to one of the ladies and left 
the lovely baby to run about the room. She happened to be 
much pleased with some flowers in my bosom, and as I 
stooped down that she might take them, if so disposed, I 
could not help exclaiming to a lady near me, * What a beau- 
tiful child! How I long to kiss her!' When she instantly 
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held her little hand to my mouth to be kissed ; so early had 
she learned the lesson of royalty. Her majesty was ex- 
tremely gracious, and more than once during the reading, de- 
sired me to take some refreshment in the next room. I de- 
clined the honor, however, though I had stood reading till I 
was ready to drop, rather than run the risk of falling down 
by walking backwards out of the room (a ceremony not to 
be dispensed with); the flooring, too, being rubbed bright. 
I afterwards learned from one of the ladies who was present 
at the time, that her majesty had expressed herself surprised 
to find me so collected in so new a position, and that I had 
conducted myself as if I had been used to a court. At 
any rate I had frequendy personated queens. " All this 
reading was to improve the pronunciation and elocution of 
the elder princesses, but the sweet queen, whom we know of 
old to have been not a little stingy, thought the honor was 
enough for Mrs. Siddons, without any other payment. 

She is able now to help her family, gets an engagement 
for her sister, and plays with John Kemble in the Gamester. 
The Kembles were famous enough in the year 1783. Mrs. 
Siddons and John appear at Drury Lane on the same night 
that Stephen plays Othello at Covent Garden. The Kembles 
were good actors, but by dint of study. There was little of 
Mrs. Siddons's genius ever in the great Kemble. His Ham- 
let, September 30, was his first appearance, but there was no 
such reception as that of his sister. He had an elegant fig- 
ure and a handsome face, very like Mrs. Siddons, a voice 
"which a person with'eyes shut would take for hers," won- 
derful self-possession and deliberation, but there was a want 
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of nature. He gave new readings, new stage business. He 
playjd, says Hazlitt, *'like a man in armor, with a deter- 
mined inveteracy of purpose, in one undeviating straight 
line; there was neither variableness nor shadow of turning." 
But, unlike his sister, Kemble improved with time, and before 
he died his Hamlet was elaborated almost to perfection. 
Even Hazlitt was forced into praise ; he says, six years later : 
** There he was, the sweet, the graceful, the gentlemanly 
Hamlet. The scholar's eye shone in him with learned 
beauty ; the soldier's spirit decorated his person ; the beauty 
of his performance was its retrospective air, its intensity and 
abstraction; his youth seemed delivered to sorrow. Later 
actors have played the part with more energy, walked more 
in the sun, dashed more at effect, piqued themselves 'more 
on the girth of a foil ; but Kemble's sensible, lonely Hamlet 
has not been surpassed." Kemble was not afraid of work; 
in the study of his Hamlet he wrote out the whole part forty 
times ! 

The Gamester does not seem to have been very successful, 
and at last Mrs. Siddons tries Shakespeare. The newspapers 
had said that Shakespeare was above her, and she comes out 
in Isabella in Measure for Measure. She looked the part 
wonderfully. Indeed, Mrs. Siddons was fitted only for ma- 
ture parts. She acts against herself, at a disadvantage, when 
she plays Juliet or Rosalind, though she herself thinks Rosa- 
lind her best. She was made for Constance, Isabella, Queen 
Catherine, Lady Macbeth; and George III. had the good 
taste to discover this. He orders King John for the brother 
and sister, when the royal family were coming. I am sorry 
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for Kemble — after a few representations the audience left the 
theatre when Constance's part was over. This was one of 
the characters of which Mrs. Siddons has left a record of her 
close study. Among her papers is a careful analysis of the 
character, with every scene criticised. She thought maternal 
tenderness (a favorite passion of hers) the predominant feat- 
ure in the famous ** Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child " in such a way that all those tears, faintings, hysterical 
screams of the women were repeated from the audience ; and, 
says one of the critics, **to Queen Charlotte's disgust." In- 
deed, that brave little queen -never gave way to her own feel- 
ings, and did not choose that anybody else should be so weak. 
There was a check to all this triumphing, in a visit the Kem- 
bles made to Ireland in the London vacation of that year. I 
don't know what was the matter, except that the Dublinites were 
constant to their old favorite, Mrs. Crawford, and that Mrs. 
Siddons hated Dublin, laughed at the people, and complained 
of her accommodations. All of which strictures were heard. 
The positive complaint brought against her was hardhearted- 
ness. She had refused to act for a poor player, Digges, who 
was paralyzed. She staid behind in church to avoid putting 
her contribution for charity into the box, etc. When she 
opened in London in the season of 1786 she was received 
with a storm of hisses. Her own story in her Memoranda is 
the best. "Amid this afflicting clamor I made several at- 
tempts to be heard, when at length a gentleman stood forth 
in the middle of the front of the pit, impelled by benevolent 
and gentlemanly feeling, who, as I advanced to make my last 
attempts to be heard, accosted me in these words: *For 
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heaven's sake, madam, do not degrade yourself by an apol- 
ogy, for there is nothing necessary to be said. * I shall always 
look back with gratitude to this gallant man's solitary advo- 
cacy of my cause; like Abdiel, ** faithful friend; among the 
faithless, faithful only he." This admonition was followed by 
reiterated clamor, when my dear brother appeared and car- 
ried me away from this scene of insult. The instant I quitted 
it I fainted in his arms; and, on my recovery, I was thankful 
that my persecutors had not had the gratification of behold- 
ing this weakness. After I was tolerably restored to myself, 
I was induced by the persuasion of my husband, my brother 
and Mr. Sheridan, to present myself again before that audi- 
ence by whom I had been so savagely treated, and before 
whom, but in consideration of my children, I would never 
have appeared again. The play was the 'Gamester,' which 
commences with a scene between Beverly and Charlotte. 
Great and pleasant was my astonishment to find myself, on 
the second rising of the curtain, received with a silence so 
profound that I was absolutely awestruck, and have never 
yet been able to account for this surprising contrast ; for I 
really think the falling of a pin might have been then heard 
from the stage." She made her little speech, promised an 
explanation and refutation of all charges, and never after- 
ward met with the least check to her triumphant career. For 
all that, I think it was true that she was always a little pru- 
dent in money matters. 

Of course the Irish had their fun about the whole matter — 
heavy fun, it seems to us now, but I know nothing that 
seems to spoil so quickly with time as wit and humor. Here 
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is a squib published in Dublin: **0n Saturday, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, about whom all the world had been talking, exposed 
her beautiful adamantine, soft and comely person for the first 
time, in the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley. The house was 
crowded with hundreds, more than it could hold, with thou- 
sands of admiring spectators that went away without a 
sight. . . . She was nature herself. She was the most 
exquisite work of art. . . . Several fainted even before 
the curtain drew up. The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered 
like hungry children crying for their bread and butter, and 
when the bell rang for music between the acts the tears ran 
from the bassoon player's eyes in such showers that they 
choked the finger stops, and, making a spout of the instru- 
n\ent, poured in such a torrent upon the first fiddler's book, 
that not seeing the overture was in two sharps, the leader of 
the band actually played in two flats; but the sobs and sighs 
of the groaning audience and the noise of the corks drawn 
from the smelling bottles prevented the mistake from being 
discovered. The briny pond in the pit was three feet deep, 
and the people that were obliged to stand upon the benches 
were in that position up to their ancles in tears. An act of 
Parliament against her playing will certainly pass, for she has 

• 

Infected the volunteers, and they sit reading the Fatal Mar- 
riage, crying and roaring all the time." 

February 2, 1784, Mrs. Siddons played Lady Macbeth in 
London for the first time. In 181 7, she played for the last. 
How many times she had played it between these years. It 
was her great part, and she had studied it long before. Just 
after she was married she appeared as Lady Macbeth, first in 
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Bath. She says : ''It was my custom to study ray characters 
at night, when all the domestic cares and business of the day 
were over. ... I shut myself up, as usual, when all the 
family were retired, and commenced my study of Lady Mac- 
beth. Being then only twenty years of age, I believed that Ht- 
tle more was necessary than to get the words into my head ; for 
the necessity of discrimination, and the development of char- 
acter, at that time of my life, had scarcely entered into my 
imagination. I went on with tolerable composure in the si- 
lence of the night (a night I never can forget) till I came to 
the assassination scene, when the horrors of the scene rose 
to a degree that made it impossible for me to get further. I 
snatched up my candle and hurried out of the room in a par- 
oxysm of terror. My dress was of silk and the rustling of it 
as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic- 
stricken fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. 
At last I reached my chamber, where I found my husband 
fast asleep. I clapt my candlestick down upon the table, 
without the power of putting my candle out, and I 
threw myself on my bed without daring to stay to take off my 
clothes." It is not that Mrs. Siddons was a great Lady Mac- 
beth. She is the only one; no one has ever come near 
her. She has herself written a long criticism of the part, 
not very profound, but it seems to show how conscientiously 
she worked. Other and better critics give her points. Mrs. 
Pritchard was the greatest Lady Macbeth before her, and the 
different readings and actings of the two are noticeable. In 
the famous answer to " If we should fail," Mrs. Pritchard says 
" We fail ? But screw your courage to the sticking point and 
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we'll not fail.*' Mrs. Siddons: '*We fail ! But screw your 
courage to the sticking point and we'll not fail." The ban- 
quet scene was very different. Mr. Davis, in his account of 
Mrs. Pritchard, says : '' She showed admirable art in endeav- 
oring to hide Macbeth's frenzy from the observation of the 
guests, by drawing their attention to conviviality. She smiled 
on one, whispered to another and distantly saluted a third; 
in short she practised every possible artifice to hide the trans- 
action that passed between her husband and the vision his 
disturbed imagination had raised. Her reproving and angry 
looks, which glanced toward Macbeth, at the same time were 
mixed with marks of inward vexation and uneasiness. 
When, at last, as if unable to support her feelings any longer, 
she rose from her seat and seized his arm and, with a halt 
whisper of terror, said: *Are you a man?' she assumed 
such a look of anger, indignation and contempt as can not 
be surpassed." Mrs. Siddons made the innovation of seeing 
the ghost herself, and therefore having no time or thought 
for courtesies till afterwards. The sleep-walking scene she 
changed entirely. Mrs. Pritchard kept the candle in her 
hand, and all that washing of the hands was lost. Mrs. Sid- 
dons put it down at once. Sheridan was so afraid of the 
change that at the very last he came to her dressing-room to 
expostulate. She was just going over her scene, not a pleas- 
ant person to meet. Then came *'Give me the daggers!" 
which frightened poor Mr. Smith (Macbeth) out of his senses, 
and her **my hands are of your color, but I'd shame to have 
a heart so white," finished him. Her first novelty was when 
she comes out with the letter,** They made themselves — air," 
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not astonishment, but delight at the power of the witches, 
and her **Thou s/iaU be what they have promised," raised 
the whole audience to their feet. 

You know there are two theories of acting. We might 
call them the conventional and the realistic. Miss Pritchard 
was conventional. She is said never to have read a line of 
Macbeth beyond her own part. Dr. Johnson called her an 
inspired idiot. John Kemble was conventional also. He 
studied every line, gave every word its appropriate tone, 
and, as he boasts, improved every time he acted a part. 
Mrs. Siddons was different. She certainly feels her charac- 
ters; yet she does not neglect study. Fanny Kemble gives 
a singular analysis of acting, which shows what diversity of 
powers go to make a good actress. * * It appears to me that 
the two indispensable elements of fine acting are a certain 
amount of practical imagination and a power of assumption^ 
which is a good deal the rarer gift of the two. In addition 
to these, a sort of vigilant presence of mind is necessary, 
which constantly looks after and avoids or removes the petty 
obstacles that are perpetually destroying the imaginary illu- 
sion and reminding one in one's own despite that one is not 
really Juliet or Belvidera. The curious part of acting, to me, 
is the sort of double process which the mind carries on at 
once, the combined operation of one's faculties, so to speak, 
in diametrically opposite directions; for instance, in that 
very last scene of Mrs. Beverly, when I was half dead with 
crying, in the midst of the real grief, created by an entirely 
unreal cause, I perceived that my tears were falling like rain 
all over my silk dress and spoiling it ; and I calculated and 
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measured most accurately the space that my father would re- 
quire to fall in, and moved myself and my train accordingly 
in the midst of the anguish I was to feign and actually did 
endure. It is this watchful faculty (perfectly prosaic and 
commonplace in its nature), which never deserts me while I 
am uttering all that exquisite passionate poetry in Juliet's bal- 
cony scene, while I feel as if my own soul was on my lips, 
and my color comes and goes with the intensity of the senti- 
ment I am expressing ; which prevents me from falling over 
my train, from setting fire to myself with the lamps placed close 
to me, from leaning upon my canvass balcony when I seem 
to throw myself all but over it. In short, while the whole 
person appears to be merely following the mind in producing 
the desired effect and illusion upon the spectator, both the 
intellect and the senses are constantly engrossed in guarding 
against the smallest accidents that might militate against it; 
and while representing things absolutely imaginary, they are 
taking accurate cognizance of every real surrounding object 
that can either assist or mar the result they seek to produce. 
This seems to me by far the most singular part of the process, 
which is altogether a very curious and complicated one." 
We might go through Mrs. Siddons' characters, one by one, 
had we time, but we can only pick out a few characteristics. 
She acted sometimes a pantomime as wonderful as her words. 
Charles Mayne Young saw her in Cariolanus, her brother's 
great character, where she eclipsed him simply by action. She 
was Volumnia. **I remember her coming down the stage, 
in the triumphant entry of her son, Coriolanus, when her 
dumb show drew plaudits that shook the building. She came 
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along, marching and beating time to the music ; rolling (if 
that be not too strong a term to describe her motion) from 
side to side, swelling with the triumph of her son. Such was 
the intoxication of joy which flashed from her eyes and lit 
up her whole face, that the effect was irresistible. She 
seemed to me to take all the glory of that procession to her- 
self. I could not take my eyes from her. Coriolanus, ban- 
ner and pageant, all went for nothing to me, after she had 
walked to her place." Here is a different character — Mrs. 
Haller, in the ridiculous play of the Stranger. It was for 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons that Sheridan adapted Kotzebue's 
play. The German fever ran high just then, and German 
sentimentality was the fashion. How the prosaic English of 
that time became bitten with such inflated extravagance is a 
question past solving. The German stage literature was not 
exactly wicked as the French of our day; it put people in 
wicked positions, but they retained their high and virtuous 
sentiments through it all — witness Mrs. Haller, witness the 
Sorrows of Werther and other stories of the sort. The 
Stranger has been so laughed at by Thackeray, in Pendennis, 
and by Dickens, in Nicholas Nickleby, that it does not stand 
a fair chance with us— yet we cry over the children with Mrs. 
Haller still. Suppose we had seen Mrs. Siddons weeping 
over her ** little William." John Kemble was the Stranger, 
and he is said to have almost overshadowed his sister with 
his sombre morality and handsome face. Mrs. Siddons was 
too grand and heroic for Mrs. Haller. Somebody said she 
never could have gone wrong, and if she had, her husband 
never would have dared to reprove her. The Kembles 
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didn't like the play, and no wonder, even after Sheridan had 
done his best to Anglicise it. 

We might go on forever with Mrs. Siddons's characters, yet, 
after all, we can only judge of them by the effect she pro- 
duced, and hardly by that — people were different then. 
Henry Crabb Robinson seems a prosaic person enough; yet 
once, in the midst of her agonies as Isabella, he burst out 
laughing in the pit. The officer took him out, and found he 
was in strong hysterics. Washington Irving trembled before 
her Calista, and the actors were so terrified that sometimes 
they could not go on. She was rather terrific in real life. 
Washington Irving says she reminded him of one of Scott's 
knights, ** Who carved the meat in their glaives of steel, and 
drank the red wine through their helmets barred." And we 
all remember the shopkeeper thrown into fright by her " But 
will it wash?" and the poor waiter whom she terrified by 
** Bring me some water, boy!" Her family were a little 
afraid of her ; her husband does not dare introduce a stranger 
till he has asked leave ; her son is afraid to ask her to play 
for his benefit. **Shc will be offended, if I intrude upon 
her." And so she was. She sent for him and asked how he 
dared propose such a thing. *'I thought, madam, that as 
Saturday was a vacant night" — ** I dine with Bishop Llan- 
daff that evening; good night, sir." She was just as haughty 
with other people. She waits for the Duke of Wellington to 
speak first. And yet she is an affectionate mother, at least 
to her daughters — those poor daughters whom she lost so 
young. Fanny Kemble tells a strong romance about these 
two young girls, who died of consumption, very near each 
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Other. **Sir Thomas Lawrence proposed to the eldest of 
them, Sarah, and was accepted by her. Before long, however, 
he became deeply dejected, moody, restless, and evidently ex- 
tremely and unaccountably wretched. Violent scenes of the 
most painful emotion, of which the cause was inexplicable 
and incomprehensible, took place repeatedly between him 
and Mrs. Siddons, to whom he finally, in a paroxysm of self- 
abandoned misery, confessed that he had mistaken his real 
feelings, and that the younger daughter, and not the elder, 
was the real object of his affections ; and ended by imploring 
permission to transfer his addresses from the one to the other 
sister. How the extraordinary change was effected I know 
not ; but only that it took place, and that Maria Siddons became 
engaged to her sister's faithless lover. Maria died first, and 
on her deathbed exacted a promise from her sister that she 
would never become Lawrence's wife ; the promise was given 
and she died, and had not lain long in her untimely grave 
when her sister was laid • in it beside her. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and my aunt never saw each other again." 

The artist, however, was a kind friend of Miss Fanny; 
always went to see her on the stage, and sent her his criti- 
cisms next morning. Mrs. Siddons cared for Lawrence still. 
She said to Charles Kemble: "Charles, when I die, I wish 
to be carried to my grave by you and Lawrence." He died 
first, however, but Mrs. Siddons was almost too near death 
to feel his loss. Her niece says: ** Every time I see that 
magnificent ruin some fresh decay makes itself apparent in 
it, and we can not but feel that it must soon totter to its fall. 
What a price she has paid for her great celebrity ! Weariness, 
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vacuity, and utter deadness of spirit. The cup has been so 
highly flavored that life is absolutely without savor or sweet- 
ness to her now; nothing but tasteless insipidity. She has 
stood on a pinnacle till all things have come to look flat and 
dreary; mere shapeless, colorless, level monotony to her." 
Mrs. Siddons was young when she left the stage, but she had 
grown so fat and unwieldly that she was forced to it. She 
had years of suflering, which Fanny Kemble attributes to the 
strain of her theatrical life, and maintains that early death, or 
early loss of faculties, awaits every famous actor. Perhaps 
to avoid that, she married Pierce Butler ! Mrs. Siddons had 
one devoted daughter, Cecilia, whose life was a complete 
self-sacriflce to her mother. The great actress died in 1831. 

There are one or two anecdotes of her acting that I must 
put in for **old acquaintance sake." Dr. Johnson was very 
old when she came out as Queen Catharine. She asked him 
to come and see the part. **I am too deaf and blind," he 
said. ** I could see and hear no further off" than the stage-box, 
and I do not want to make a spectacle of myself in such a 
conspicuous situation." She oflered a chair at the wing, and 
one was kept there for some time, but the poor old gentle- 
man never used it. For our friend, Miss Burney, she brought 
out her Edwy and Elgiva, but, alas, there was an unfortunate 
line in the play — ** Bring in the Bishop!" — Now, Bishop was 
the name for a fashionable punch, and the audience shouted, 
I am sorry for Miss Fanny if she had to encounter the trag- 
edy queen after the play. 

We have given so much time to Mrs. Siddons that we have 
little left for the other members of the Kemble family. But after 
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all, John Philip was the only great actor after his sister, and 
he was a long way after. I respect John Kemble very much, 
but I don't admire him. He was very handsome and very 
industrious ; strict in his stage business, and stricter in his ad- 
herence to the authorized text. We owe him the revival of the 
original Shakespeare, a brave man too. When he took the 
management of the new Covent Garden he raised the prices. 
Then came the O. P. riots, about which you may read book 
after book ; and better still, you may see the O. P. caricatures, 
in Cruikshank's book. For three months Kemble held out, 
appearing every night to be greeted with groans and hisses ; 
O. P. dances on the stage ; ridicule of every sort. They at- 
tacked his house ; they paraded before his windows with ban- 
ners bearing his figure, his sister's, one with all his family ; 
with songs, like this parody of a familiar one : 

"John Kemble would a acting go, 

Heigh ho ! says Kemble ; 
He raised the prices which he thought too low, 
Whether the public would let him or no, 

With his rowly, powly, gammon and spinach, 

And ho! says Manager Kemble." 

He had to yield, at last, but he might well be proud of his 
fight. He does not stay long on the stage after his 'defeat, 
has a wonderful farewell, when Talma crowns him with lau- 
rel, and when the actors after he leaves the stage beg from 
him the various parts of his dress. He and his wife go 
abroad, and they live quietly at Lausanne on the little money 
that his Covent Garden management had left him. He had 
some happy days there, though he was very jealous of Mt 
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Blanc. **Why does every traveller ask, *How does Mt. 
Blanc look this moning ? ' " he would ask fretfully. He died 
of apoplexy, in 1823, but he had been heavy and lethargic 
for months before. 

After all, the ladies of the family are more interesting. 
There is Elizabeth Kemble, who married Mr. Whitelock, 
came to Philadelphia, and was called the American Siddons. 
She made a fortune out of us and then went home to live. 
Funny woman ! She always wore her white apron and high cap, 
and talked about her ekkipage. Then came Frances Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Twiss, who was a softened likeness of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, her eyes almost as brilliant. She tried the stage, and 
failed from sheer stupidity, and married a very learned schol- 
ar, Mr. Twiss. Afterward she kept a ** genteel seminary" in 
Bath. **,Mrs. Twiss, No. 24 Camden Place, Bath, receives un- 
der her care young ladies from the age of fourteen to twenty. 
Board, one hundred guineas per annum. Entrance, five 
guineas. The young ladies may be introduced into the best 
company, and the utmost attention will be paid to their 
morals, conduct and manners. Masters will be provided to 
teach such accomplishments as will be thought necessary. 
Mrs. Twiss has no objection to taking a few young ladies of 
any age under twelve. Three months' notice will be required 
on the removal of any young lady." 

Our Fanny Kemble went to the school and speaks of the 
three learned daughters, good Latin scholars, who spoke and 
wrote English with perfect purity. They were stylish school 
mistresses, went to all the assembHes and almost led the 
fashion in Bath. There was one discreditable sister, Anne, 
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Mrs. Curtis, whom Mrs. Siddons constantly helped, but who 
asks for charity because her relatives refuse her. She sank 
very low, and disgraced the family so much, that at last she 
is given a pension ** as long as she lives one hundred and fifty 
miles from London." We come now to the next generation, 
the daughters of Charles Kemble— Mrs. Butler and Mrs. 
Sartoris. Charles Kemble was not a bad actor —M/ iest Mer- 
cutio, says his daughter, who ever trod the stage — and you 
know Charles Lamb says it is a more difficult character than 
Romeo. His Benedict, his Romeo were charming too, — ^all 
the light characters of Shakespeare. Of his wife we hear pretty 
things that put us in mind of Mr. Garrick's Violetta. She was 
a Miss DeCamp, her father a French refugee, who went to 
Vienna, where his daughter was born and christened Maria 
Theresa, for the empress. Fanny Kemble gives a charming 
account of her mother in her Old Woman's Gossip. Of Mrs. 
Butler herself those rambling papers give an interesting pic- 
ture, but they leave out the details of her life^-or, if they are 
there, you have to pick them up piece by piece from pages of 
gossip. She does not go beyond her girlhood. Her last 
sentence is: "I was married in Philadelphia on the 7th of 
June, 1834, to Mr. Pierce Butler, of that city." But we have 
the Journal of Frances Anne Butler, her travels in the United 
States, and a Year of Consolation, her visit to Mrs. Sartoris 
in 1847. Her personal history is scattered through all her 
books. As she is still living I suppose to talk about it is 
to degenerate into gossip, but — but we all know that she 
separated from her husband, from incompatibility on his part 
and abolitionism on hers, that her two girls were given to 
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him, a decision which almost broke her. heart, that she re- 
turned to Stockbridge, Mass., and supported herself by her 
books and by her dramatic readings, which many of us have 
heard. Are there any of you who saw her act? I suppose 
not ; but I can remember seeing her and her father — Kemble 
as Jacques and Miss Fanny as Rosalind — when I was a girl, 
living in Baltimore. Unfortunately I can recall no more about 
it than she did of Mrs. Siddons' acting, of which she says : 
**I remember nothing of it but the appearance of a solemn 
female figure in black, and the tremendous roar of public 
greeting which welcomed her." I remember a pretty girl 
and wonderfully pretty clothes, and some reading, of the 
part which I heard criticised afterward. Fanny Kemble 
went on the stage to retrieve her father's fortunes, which 
were ruined by the management of Covent Garden. She al- 
ways declared that she hated the theatre and her profession, 
but I don't believe she did. One member of the family re- 
mains, Mrs. Sartoris, who died last year, when we thought 
we had lost our princess, Nellie Grant, her daughter-in-law. 
It was only a stage princess that we lost. 
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THE TROLLOPE FAMILY. 

[March 29, 1884.] 

Mr. Anthony Trollope says .in his autobiography, that his 
mother, his brother Tom and himself have together written 
more books than were probably ever before produced by a 
single family, not excepting the famous French family, the 
Estiennes, who were only editors and translators, not properly 
authors. He might have said more novels, for nine out of 
ten of the books the Trollopes wrote were novels. Do you 
like them? I have a passion for Anthony TroUope's books, 
and a great many people laugh at me and call them stupid. 
They are no more stupid than any other society gossip, and 
they have this advantage over society gossip, that they never 
do any harm ; on the contrary, they do good. Mr. Trollope 
says no more than the truth about his books when he claims 
that ''no girl has risen from the reading of his pages less 
modest than she was before, and that some may have learned 
from them that modesty is a charm well worth preserving; 
that no youth has been taught that in falsehood and flashiness 
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is to be found the road to manliness; but some may have 
learned that it is to be found in truth and a high and gentle 
spirit." People say that they are commonplace. Certainly, 
but life is commonplace generally, I am happy to say. Mr. 
Trollope quotes, and I thoroughly appreciate Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's criticisms of them : ** It is odd enough," Hawthorne 
says, **that my own individual taste is for quite another class 
of works than those which I am myself able to write. If I 
were to meet with such books as mine, by another writer, I 
don't believe I should be able to get through them. Have 
you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope ? They pre- 
cisely suit my taste — solid and substantial, written on the 
strength of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just 
as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of the 
earth and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants 
going about their daily business, and not suspecting that they 
were made a show of. And these books are just as English 
as a beefsteak. Have they ever been tried in America? It 
needs an English residence to make them thoroughly compre- 
hensible, but still I should think that human nature would 
give them success anywhere." 

Trollope' s autobiography, which, I suppose, most of you 
have read, is a charming book. His confessions are as frank 
as Rousseau's, and there is so much more common sense in 
what he has to confess. His account of his novels and the 
way that he wrote them is perfectly simple and unaffected, so 
simple that you really think you could do it yourself; and so 
any of us could if we were willing to take as much pains. 
Indeed, if I were twenty years younger, I should be inclined 
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to try. He learns to be a novel writer just as he learned to 
be a post-office clerk, just as any of us might learn to be 
bankers, book-keepers, shop-keepers, school-masters, or even 
lawyers or doctors. He was ten years in learning. His first 
story, the Macdermots, was published in 1845 5 ^^ ^^SSf ^^^ 
Warden came out; all between the two books was trial and 
failure. The first money he ever earned by literary work was 
paid to him for the Warden, at the end of 1855, when he was 
forty years old, and it was j£g. 8s. 8d. During these ten years 
he had published, or tried to publish, three novels, one play, 
and a good many magazine articles, and never got a penny 
for one of them. But he was learning his trade, and he 
learned it so well that by 1879 ^^ ^^^ made $300,000 by it.. 
How did he do it? Here is his own story of his apprentice- 
ship, picked out of his autobiography. He was a post-office 
clerk, poor and wretched, and he hated his work and his life. 
**I had often told myself that the only career in life within 
my reach was that of an author, and the only mode of author- 
ship open to me that of a writer of novels. Pens and paper 
I could command. Poetry I did not believe to be within my 
grasp. ' The drama, too, which I would fain have chosen, I 
believed to be above me. For history, biography, or essay 
writing I had not enough erudition. But I thought it pos- 
sible I might write a novel." This was written when he was 
nineteen, but the next ten years of his life had to be passed 
in a bare struggle for bread. He was a clerk with a salary of 
$400, always in debt, never knowing where to get his dinner. 
When he was twenty-six he was sent to Ireland on the im- 
mense salary of $500, but by perquisites and such like he 
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had raised it to $2,000 by the time he was twenty-nine. So 
he got married and began to write. He says: "By my ex- 
ample may be seen what prospect there is that a man devot- 
ing himself to literature with industry, perseverance, certain 
necessary aptitudes and fair average talents, may succeed in 
gaining a livelihood, as another man does in another profes- 
sion. The result with me has been comfortable but not 
splendid, as I think was to have been expected from my 
moderate gifts. I have certainly also had always before my 
eyes the charms of reputation. Over and above the money 
view of the question, I wished from the beginning to be 
something more than a clerk in the post-office. To be 
known as somebody, to be Anthony TroUope, if it be no 
more, is to me much. . . . But I confess that my first 
object in taking tD literature as a profession was that which is 
common to the barrister when he goes to the bar, and to the 
baker when he sets up his oven. I wished to make an in- 
come on which I and those belonging to me might live in 
comfort. If, indeed, a man writes his books badly because 
he can make his money faster in that fashion than by doing 
them well, and, at the same time proclaims them to be the 
best he can do, if, in fact, he sells shoddy for broadcloth, he 
is dishonest, as is any other fraudulent dealer. So may be 
the barrister who takes money that he does not earn, or the 
clergyman who is content to live on a sinecure. An author 
should be governed by the same plain rules of honesty which 
should govern us all." 

Having fixed this in his mind, Mr. TroUope went to work. 
When he has found his plot, which is easy to him, for, like 
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Macauley, ht W3l& always castle-building, and which plot is 
in his opinion the most insignificant part of a novel, merely 
a vehicle ; a sort of canvas on which the writer may paint real 
portraits, not of living people, but of created people with 
living traits, he begins. He takes a blank diary, divides it 
into weeks, allotting to himself the task of writing on an av- 
erage forty pages a week. Every day he enters in his diary 
the number of pages he has written, so that if ever he has 
been idle, there is the record staring him in the face; he 
must make it up the next day. And as a page is an ambigu- 
ous term, his page must contain 250 words, and as words, if 
not watched, will have a tendency to straggle, he has every 
word counted. Once or twice, after some enforced holiday, 
he has written as many as 1 1 2 of such pages in a week. He 
says ' * I have been told that such appliances are beneath the no- 
tice of a man of genius. I have never fancied myself to be a 
man of genius, but, had I been so, I think I might well ha-ve 
subjected myself to these trammels." 

When and how did hewrite his allotted forty pages a week ? 
His business at the post-office kept him constantly traveling, and 
he found that a great deal of his life was spent on railways. He 
made little tablets for himself and wrote in pencil, his wife copy- 
ing for the press. To be sure, he says, it looked like literary 
ostentation to his four or five fellow-travelers, but he soon 
got used to that. On board ship, he wrote in the cabin, 
rushing into his state-room]when]his seasickness was too much 
for him. When at home, he was awakened at half-past five 
in the morning, took a cup of coffee and wrote for three 
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hours, putting his watch before him and exacting from him- 
self 250 words a)€ry quarter of an hour. Such a man, if he 
had nothing else great about him, had at least indomitable 
will and great perseverance. Of his first success, The War- 
den, he says: '*The novel-reading world did not go mad 
about it, but I soon felt that it had not failed as the others 
had failed. There were notices of it in the press and I could 
discover that people around me knew that I had written a 
book. You know it was the first of a series of novels about 
the clergy — the Bishops, Deans, Deacons and Archdeacons 
of Barchester." The story came into his head one mid-sum- 
mer evening when he was walking around Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. There has been plenty of criticism of Mr. TroUope's 
clergymen, which will interest you, but it is only fair to let 
him tell his own story first. Here it is: "I may as well de- 
clare at once that no one, at the commencement of these sto- 
ries, could have had less reason than myself to presume him- 
self able to write about clergymen. I have been often asked 
in what period of my early life I had lived so long in a ca- 
thedral city as to have become intimate with the ways of a 
close. I never lived in any cathedral city, except London ; 
never knew any thing of any close, and at that time had en- 
joyed no particular intimacy with any clergymen. My arch- 
deacon, who has been said to be life-like, and for whom I 
confess I have all a parent's fond affection, was, I think, the 
simple result of an effort of my moral consciousness. It was 
such as in my opinion an arch-deacon should be, or, at any 
rate, would be, with such advantages as an arch-deacon 
might have ; and lo ! an arch-deacon was produced, who has 
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been declared by competent authorities to be a real arch- 
deacon down to the very ground. " Mr. TroUope must have 
written a book about the English clergy which does not ap- 
pear in his list, or perhaps it was only an essay. At any 
rate, that and the persons in his novels drew down upon him 
the wrath of the Contemporary Review, which asserts that he 
knows nothing whatever about the Church of Englaud or its 
clergy — nothing of its workings, nothing of its rules. I have 
read the article and can only say that the whole account of 
the inside workings of the establishment, I mean the laws 
of the Church as to salaries, incumbencies and so on, are so 
technical that I can not understand them. Trollope says of 
the article : " The most ill-natured review that was ever writ- 
ten upon any work of mine appeared in the Contemporary 
Review on a set of clerical sketches.*' 

To the English clergy Mr. Trollope has devoted a series ot 
novels which are perhaps the best he ever wrote, those be- 
longing to Barchester, beginning with the Warden and end- 
ing triumphantly with the Last Chronicle. In these books he 
certainly spared no pains with what may be called the fram- 
ing of his pictures, the local surroundings. The new county 
which he added to England was real to him. He says: ** I 
had it all in my mind; its roads and railroads, its towns and 
parishes, its members of Parliament, and the different 
hunts which rode over it. I knew all the great lords and 
their castles, the squires and their parks, the rectors and their 
churches. I made for myself a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories there has been no name given to a 
fictitious site which does not represent to me a spot of which 
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I knew all the accessories as though I had lived And wandered 
there." Of this set of novels it seems to me that the Last 
Chronicle is the best and the Warden the next, and this holds 
true of the clergymen in the two novels. In Mr. Crawley, 
Trollope rises into poetry and tragedy, as deep tragedy ad 
can often belong to the experience of ordinary life. He gives 
ut a country curate miserably poor — fkat is common enough ; 
but this man is a man of intense piety, of great power in his 
Office, a strong character, a ripe scholar full of antique learn- 
ing, of poetic feeling. As a clergyman of the English 
Church, he is brought into contact with the persons of high- 
est rank in t4ie neighborhood, and he holds his own among 
them when it is a question of right or wrong. But Mr. Craw- 
ley is made almost mad from the daily, hourly pressure of 
household wants. He is too proud to take relief from his 
friend, the Dean, and a check for twenty pounds is slipped 
into his hand along with some other money. He is accused of 
having stolen the check. Even his best friends fear that in des- 
peration he may have committed the crime. Even his wife 
feels that he must be mad when he can not tell her how 
he got the check. Is not this tragedy ? ** The depth of the 
man's anguish, as he tries to realize that he, with his high con- 
scientiousness, his ever rigid preaching of duty, and his stern 
views of the holiness of a moral life, is held to be a thief; 
the awful dread of the wife that this last crowning calamity, 
her husband's public disgrace as a felon, is coming on, and that 
he is perhaps insane." Mr. Trollope has had the artistic in- 
stinct to enlighten this gloom in a way that heightens and re- 
lieves it. **The curate's daughter, a graceful girl, drawn in 
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lender outline, but with suggestive touches, is loved by a 
gentleman of the county, who, before this cloud had come 
on Mr. Crawley's home, had almost declared his love. He 
hesitates for a moment, but is drawn on by circumstances and 
by his love to act a chivalrous part, and his constancy — not 
heroically unflinching but still natural and true — ^keeps, as it 
were, a bit of blue sky in the upper distance, even in the 
darkest part of the story ; while the comparatively petty vex- 
ation of his father, our old friend, the archdeacon, at the mis- 
alliance is a foil, most artistically designed, to the gaunt and 
deep agony in the other parsonage home. The pure tragedy 
of the situation is deepened by the fact tha? the sufferers are 
people made sensitive by early, refinement and educated 
thought; that they can not even have the solace of suffering 
in solitude, for the pain is a public event. The sufferings of 
the educated classes come more clearly home to us than do 
those of the poor. Even when told by the greatest novelist 
we have, Hetty Poyser's suffering does not touch us so close- 
ly as the same sorrow in a person of higher station. Had 
Mr. Trollope painted the same kind of shame and sorrow in 
the home of one of the brickmakers of Hogglestock, the same 
half-insanity of a father, the same terrible anguish of a wife, 
and a similar cross in love to a brickmaker's daughter, he 
would probably have failed." ** There is terrible pov- 
erty in the Crawley house, but it is never low and mean, it is 
picturesque in its intensity and completeness, for the carpet- 
less room re-echoes to the sonorous recital of Greek verse, 
and Crawley himself never forgets that he is one of God's 
priests. Even the young girl, Grace Crawley, takes a nat- 
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ural dignity from the fact that, as her father's favorite pupil, 
she is a good scholar, though sweet and girlish, as love, 
* takes up the harp of life ' and as a terrible shadow blots 
out her sunshine. There is fine taste in Mr. Trollope's not 
introducing us to the girl until she is loved. Grace Crawley, 
before Major Grantly loved her, could not help taking a cer- 
tain tone from her domestic surroundings, she must have ac- 
quired perhaps, hardness, bitterness or singularity from her 
unusual education and peculiar, not to say odd, bringing up. 
But Grace Crawley loved, is humanized; and Grace Crawley, 
with her love clouded, is softened; we forget the Greek, the 
poor borrowed clothes, as we think of the possibilities of her 
life as they seem to her young imaginings; of the Fairy Prince 
who can lift her to his high estate. Indeed, Mr. TroUope 
himself supplies us with means to judge what Grace might 
have been before her lover came to glorify her life. In the 
very few words spoken by the younger sister, Jane Crawley, 
we have all the abruptness and angularity of a young girl not 
much used to society, unusually educated, still too young 
either to be loved or to feel the need of it ; not unhappy even 
in the poor home, because she also is her father's pupil, the 
companion of his studies and the sharer of his loftiest 
thoughts ; we see in her what Grace was ; we see in Grace 
what the change from girlhood to womanhood, from a mere 
home life to a life filled up by love, can accomplish. 

It will be noticed, if we analyze the story thoroughly, that 
the main element is tragic ; a terrible woe hanging over the 
head of the wretched home, with the possibility of the deeper 
sorrow of actual insanity — a fear present to him and present 
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to his wife. But the tragedy is relieved, in the first place, by 
the dignity of the man as a scholar and a priest ; secondly, 
by the excitement of the conflict between him and the 
bishop; and thirdly, by all the happy possibilities arising 
from Major Grantly's love for the daughter of the house. 
Thus light and shade are naturally intermixed. . . It is 
difficult to speak too highly of the simplicity of the father in 
the well known scene where Mr. Crawley refuses to receive 
Major Grantly's proposal, the perfect fidelity to nature, the 
artistic avoidance of all irrelevancy or exaggeration. Every 
word tells, and, though the feelings are highly wrought, noth- 
ing is strained ; and every one of the actors is English and 
and human throughout." I believe The Warden comes 
next to this novel among Mr. TroUope's clerical works, — 
and it has one merit above the Last Chronicle. Mr. Harding 
is the central figure throughout and all the interest is united 
in him. Mr. Trollope's clergy are various but all well drawn. 
There is the archdeacon, ** every inch an archdeacon;" 
Mark Roberts, a little worldly, but such a good fellow; Mr. 
Oriel, with his high Church formalisms ; Arabin, the learned 
dean, and Mr. Stanhope, the careless dean; Dr. Tempest 
and Bishop Proudie, to say nothing of Mrs. Proudie. 

Another series of Trollope's novels he himself likes better 
than his church novels. They are those which hang round 
the fortunes of Lady Glencora and her husband, Planty Pall. 
The husband, Mr. Palliser, appears first in the Small House 
at Allington, and the two run through almost all his society 
novels, but we see them most intimately in Can You Forgive 
Her. '* In those personages and their friends," says the auto* 
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biography, ** I have endeavored to depict the faults and frail- 
ties and vices, as also the virtues, the graces and the strength 
of our highest classes, and if I have not made the strength 
and virtues predominant over the faults and vices I have not 
painted the picture as I intended." One thing Mr. Trollope 
has certainly done. He has written about great people with- 
out any affectation, and with easy acquaintance with their 
manners and ways of life. He does not affect to despise 
rank or to regard social inequality as a stupid sham, but his 
noblemen are gentlemen, and the persons whom he intro- 
duces to their society are at ease in it Phineas Finn, who 
is the son of a doctor in a small Irish town, is quite in his 
place at an earl's dinner-table and in the drawing-room of an 
earl's daughter. He is neither insolent, sarcastic, nor fawn- 
ing, nor are the great people who like him, guilty of the in- 
solence of patronizing or the vulgarity of lionizing him, — 
and so with all his scenes in high life. The Pallisers 
are carried through four or five novels, which the author 
would like to have read together that we may see how the 
characters are made to grow and change with the passage 
of time and the change of cirumstances. They are Can 
You Forgive Her, Phineas Finn, Phineas Redux, The Prime 
Minister and Duke's Children. But the key note to the 
whole, the nobility of Plantagenet Palliser, the frank candor 
of his wife, can be found, I think, in a scene between them 
in Can You Forgive Her. If you have not read the novel 
it will be necessary to say that Lady Glencora is a great 
heiress who was in love with a handsome scamp, Burgo 
Fitzgerald, but was overruled by her friends and influenced 
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to marry Mr. Palliser, the heir of the Duke of Omnium. 
Burgo Fitzgerald asked her to run away with him, and she 
almost makes up her mind, when her husband appears on the 
scene and carries her home from the ball where she has met 
her lover. 

Lady Glencora is charming, charming as the Duchess of Om- 
nium, charming as a headstrong, imprudent, honorable wo- 
man. Plantagenet Palliser is always a very noble gentleman. 
**Such an one," says Trollope, **as will justify to the nation 
an heredity peerage and the right of primogeniture; but he 
is always as fussy and as cold in every day life as he was one 
memorable morning before his feelings were awakened." 
The author thinks that this string of characters is the best 
work of his life, and that Planty Pall stands more firmly on 
the ground than any other personage that he has created. 
The chief fault I find with TroUope's works is that he always 
introduces some episode or underplot which could so well be 
omitted. If the Last Chronicle of Barset would stick to Mr. 
Crawley and not run off to the London Adventures of Mr. 
Johnny Eames, if Can You Forgive Her would give us only 
Lady Glencora and Alice Vavasor, and let the vulgar coun- 
try lovers of Miss Greenow alone, how much better it would 
be. One comfort, you can skip what you don't like. I don't 
suppose Mr. Trollope will live forever as a writer, though 
why he should not stand with Jane Austen I do not see. 
His weakness is that he so often paints, not men, but man- 
ners, and manners change while men do not. Pictures of 
manners come at last to be interesting only to antiquarians 
and historians; the public ceases to care for them; but 
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to his contemporaries the painter of manners gives great 
pleasure. 

I have said that Anthony Trollope almost persuaded 
me to become a novel writer. If his example came 
near having that effect, how much more that of his mother. 
We Cincinnatians think of Mrs. Frances Trollope as a person 
who once came and lived among us and then went away and 
abused us, but when you read her son's autobiography I think 
you feel differently toward her. She had a shiftless husband 
who never made any money, who was always deeply in debt, 
and who had a terrible temper ; and she had a parcel of sickly 
children who had almost nothing to eat. She bore this 
troublesome life for about twenty years, and then determined 
to take matters into her own hands. She proposed to go far 
enough away from her English home to be saved the exposure 
of her broken fortunes. Now she knew Miss Fanny Wright, 
afterward Mme. Darusmont, and Miss Wright lived in Cin- 
cinnati, in the State of Ohio. Mrs. Trollope determined to 
go there, build a bazaar, and sell all those little notions, pins, 
buttons, tape, etc. , which are the product of a high civiliza- 
tion, and which she supposed Cincinnati to be without. 
That she came, built her bazaar on Third street, lost all her 
money, looked about her, went home and wrote a book de- 
scribing the Americans, we know. What the book was we 
heard year before last. Her son says: **No observer was 
certainly ever less qualified to jiidge of the prospects of a 
young people, or to know whether a nation was in a way to 
thrive. What she saw she judged, as most women do, from 
her own standpoint. If a thing were ugly to her eyes it 
ought to be ugly to all eyes; and, if ugly, it must be bad. 
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What though' people had plenty to eat and clothes to wear, if 
they put their feet upon the tables and did not reverence 
their betters? The Americans were to her rough, uncouth 
and vulgar, and she told them so. Her volumes were very 
bitter, but they were very clever, and they saved the family 
from ruin." He may well say that, for Mrs. TroUope, within 
a few months after the publication of the book, got $4,000 
for it. That was because we were so very sensitive. Mr. 
Trollope came to Cincinnati, and of course looked up the 
bazaar and its owner. **I believe, sir, no man or woman 
ever yet made a dollar in that building; and as for rent, I 
don't even expect it," said the unfortunate man. She was 
over fifty, but with this encouragement she went on writing, 
and she. wrote till she was seventy-six years old, supporting 
her family, establishing her sons, marrying her daughter, 
moving about first to escape her husband's creditors, after- 
ward perhaps for a love of roving, till she settled down in 
Florence. She certainly was a remarkable woman. Her son 
says : "Of the mixture of joviality and industry which formed 
her character, it is almost impossible to speak with exaggera- 
tion. The industry was a thing apart, kept to herself It 
was not necessary that any one who lived with her should see 
it. She was at her table at four in the morning, and had 
finished her work before ihe world had begun to be aroused. 
But the joviality was all for others. . . . Even when she 
was at work, the laughter of those she loved was a pleasure 
to her. She had much, very much, to suffer. Work some- 
times came hard to her, so much being required, for she was 
extravagant and liked to have money to spend; but of all 
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people I have known she was the most joyous, or, at any 
rate, the most capable of joy." Her hardest trials were at 
Bruges, where the family were driven by the father's debts. 
He was broken-hearted and ill; the second brother, Henry, 
and the youngest girl, Emily, were both dying of consump- 
tion. Mrs. Trollope sent the eldest daughter back to En- 
gland, that she might escape the danger. Anthony went to 
Brussels as usher to a school; the oldest son, Adolphus, 
found a place as clerk, and the mother was left alone in a big 
house outside of Bruges to nurse her three dying patients, 
her husband and two of her children, and to write novels for 
the support of the family. Anthony says that her best novels 
were written about this time. Before she died she had pub- 
lished 114 volumes, of which the first was not written till she 
was fifty. What a wonderful woman ! When we know why 
she wrote we are willing to forgive her a great deal. Her 
satire of the Americans had had such a wonderful pecuniary 
result, that it was not strange that she should have encouraged 
her satirical vein ; satire of a hard, poignant, persevering sort, 
very unlike Thackeray's graceful irony. She wrote first The 
Refugee in America, where we are treated even more harshly 
than in her Domestic Manners. Next year came The Abbess, 
a romance rich in convents, love intrigues and Inquisition 
unpleasantries. Her books of the next few years attacked 
every thing — ^the slave trade, Jesuitism, Evangelical Piety, 
Cruelty to Children, Snobbishness. I suppose it made little 
difierence to Mrs. Trollope herself, provided her book would 
sell and enable her to pay her doctor's bills. At last came a 
book which, though coarse, was said to be good. Th^ 
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Widow Barnaby — a scheming widow who is admirably painted, 
and to whom all the other characters are skillfully made to 
play up. She appears in the opening of the novel as Miss 
Martha Compton, an old young lady, seeking for a husband. 
The husband doesn't last long, and then she is the Widow 
Barnaby, and quite able to hold her own. The humor is 
coarse, but it is unmistakable humor. After all, putting 
aside our respect for the woman, for her honest, earnest fight 
for a living for herself and her children, we owe Mrs. Trol- 
lope something for her persevering war against all hypocrisies 
and shams, and merciless raillery of all false pretences, no 
matter where found. 

Some one complimented Anthony TroUope on his perfect 
picture of life in English ecclesiastical towns. "Ah," said 
he, **when you speak of careful observation and the honest 
and thorough report thereof, I am conscious of fidelity to the 
facts of life and character, but my brother is more than an 
accurate observer; he is a scholar, a philosopher as well; 
with historical tastes and cosmopolitan sympathies, — sl pa- 
tient student. You should read his books." This is the 
elder brother "Tom," as he is called in the autobiography. 
T. Adolphus Trollope, as we know him. Yes, if we are go- 
ing to Italy we ought to read his books, not only his novels, 
which are mostly pictures of Italian life, but his History of 
Florence, and his Tuscany in 1849. Nobody knows ancient 
and modern Florence so well as Adolphus Trollope. He 
has lived there many a year. He has a lovely old palace 
with an antique reception room and a garden terrace, and 
there he has entertained Cavour, Mazzini, Gioberti, and 
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their disciples; there you could meet Landor, die Brown- 
ings, every body worth knowing. He is an Englishman liv- 
ing in Italy, not to please his tastes only ; not to despise 
and ignore the people, but to help them — ^to sympathize with 
them. His History of Florence is liberal and comprehen- 
sive, a book well worth studying. There are also sketches 
of famous Italians, especially the Decade of Italian Women, 
which opens a whole new field of interest for us. Such 
studies well fitted him to write the series of Italian novels 
which give him a place in this novel writing family. La 
Beata is the earliest of them, and it is as complete a pic- 
ture of Florentine life as is the Vicar of Wakefield of the 
rural life of England before the days of railways. You 
see the streets, the bridges, the people, the studio life of the 
artist, the peculiar customs, the church ceremonies, every 
thing, and the heroine herself. La Beata is not only an 
Italian of the lower class, but she is such a being as could 
only exist in that class in Italy. She is not merely a Cath- 
olic, but Catholicism alone could have produced such a 
woman. She is the very child of Florence. She loves die 
artist Pippo, and lives with him without the sanction of the 
marriage ceremony; but her conscience is not afflicted. She 
is doing no violence to her religious feelings, and the social 
opinion which has been brought to bear upon her, the 
opinion of her own neighbors, of the women of her own 
class, visits her with no censure. She loves, and thinks every 
thing said in that one word. She can not read men's hearts. 
She believes that Pippo loves her because he says so, and 
when he deserts her, it is a calamity like death. She does 
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not call it a wrong. Her purity of heart is fostered by her 
very ignorance. **Tina turned her face wearily to the pil- 
low. After a while she said : ' I wish I was quite sure, 
Marta, that it was for Pippo's good that he should leave me. 
But I know so little ! Do you think it is likely to be best for 
him ?' * Well, I suppose, if he came to be a famous painter, 
as they say, he will be wanting to marry some one who has 
got money and friends that would be likely to help him, you 
know,* answered the widow. 'And I have neither money 
nor friends to give him,' said Tina, musingly; 'that is cer- 
tain. But it has often seemed to me,' she added, after a 
pause, ' that money and friends are not the best things of all 
to have. All the money and friends,' she pursued, are noth- 
ing at all to me in comparison to being loved by him ; why 
should they be so much more valuable to him than all the 
love I gave him ?* ' If I could only be satisfied that Pippo 
was really better off,' resumed Tina, after another long 
pause, 'and if I could but die, Marta mia, out of this weary, 
weary world, I would be content' " This is sad enough, but 
here are a pair of lovers a little merrier: "Then you say 
yes ! But say it with your own sweet lips." " Mind, Nanni," 
said Caterina, in a grave manner, " I said if all the others 
were agreed." "Well, be it so. If my father and yours 
consent, you will not say no?" ** No," said Caterina, laugh- 
ing; " will that do?" "No; say yes, if it is only to show 
that you can say yes," replied Nanni, who had by this time re- 
covered the use of brains sufficient for the occasion, and 
who had got his great, strong arm round Caterina's little 
waist. "Say yes," he repeated, as, not seeking this time to 
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escape from his arm, she held up her face toward his with 
lips tightly closed, as if to refuse the utterance of the dreaded 
word. That was certainly the meaning of their position ; 
but it did also give them very much the appearance of in- 
viting a kiss. Nanni bent his face slowly and gradually 
toward them. ''Say yes!" he repeated, giving her a little 
shake with the arm which was round her waist, and still 
bringing his lips nearer to hers. "Say it!" And when 
there was not above half an inch of distance remaining be- 
tween them, so that the breath of the required monosyllable 
was more felt than the sound heard, the **yes" was uttered 
and the deed instantaneously sealed in due form. 

In reading Adolphus TroUope's novels we never forget that 
we are in Italy, and he contrives without saying much, to 
leave in our minds a very favorable impression of the com- 
mon people of Tuscany. Their patience, their good nature, 
their love of talk, their urbanity to each other, their courtesy 
to strangers, are all brought pleasantly before us. We see, 
too, what strangers can not see — the interior life of Florence. 
"Marietta" takes us into one of those massive Florentine 
palaces, with its lofly loggia overlooking mountain, river, 
olive orchard and vineyard, dome and tower, its church near 
by with the family chapel and ancestral effigies, its several 
floors let out as lodgings, its heavy portal, stone staircase, 
faded frescoes, barred windows, paved court-yard, moss-grown 
statues, and damp, green garden. We see all the familiar 
elements of the local life, the frugal dinner, the wine flask, 
the coal brazier, the antique lamp, the violin, the snufl^box, 
the large coarse cloak in which the master wraps himself. 
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all the frugality, bonhommie, shrewdness, proverbs, greetings, 
grace, cheerfulness, chat, rural and city traits, prejudices, pride 
and pleasantness of Tuscan life and character. We have the 
very atmosphere of Florence, and so with other cities. The 
book I have enjoyed most is Giulio Malatesta, where we have 
an intelligible account of the modern rising in Tuscany, the 
struggle of 1848, when Garibaldi, Mazzini and Gioberti fig< 
ured. Giulio Malatesta is a type of the earnest, thoughtful, 
patriotic Italian of our times, whose whole heart is given to 
Italy. We have first the students' life at the University a* 
Pisa, their reading of Gioberti's wonderful books, then the 
rising of the young men determined to throw off the yoke of 
Austria, the march to Cortona, and the battle there. These 
young Italians are like our own young soldiers in the war of 
the Rebellion, so enthusiastic, and alas! so inexperienced. 
The last part of the novel takes us to fashionable life in Flor- 
ence, the Florence of the present day. We are in the Cas- 
cine, not in a hired carriage or on foot, looking on and won- 
dering, as we Americans generally do, but with the Floren- 
tine nobility, full of their gay life. Carlo is the kindly, genial 
Italian we get glimpses of sometimes in our travels, kindly, 
playful, always ready to do a kindness, and always ready to 
fall in love. I suppose American gentlemen traveling, meet 
just such persons at the caffes. We ladies never see them, 
except in hotels and railway carriages, unless by chance we 
get an entree into Italian society. But do not think, not- 
withstanding Anthony Trollope's brotherly enthusiasm, that 
these novels are so well written as his. They are not, they 
have the family perseverance and fidelity of detail, but the 
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language is not so good, the characters are merely sketches, 
there is no development of plot, though there are plenty of 
tragic incidents, as becomes books which treat of Italy. 
They will be interesting to you only if you are interested in 
Italy, in her life, her politics, her people; they are faithful 
reproductions, nothing else. 

The Trollope family takes to novel writing, as other families 
take to the bar, the church, a merchant's life. The mother, 
Mrs. Frances Trollope, leads the way, then came the two 
sons, Adolphus and Anthony ; the daughter, Mrs. Tilley, wrote 
one novel, Chollerton. Mrs. Theodosie Trollope, the wife of 
Adolphus, writes novels ; Anthony's eldest son, Henry, left 
the law to take up the family occupation, and now comes a 
lady who supplies novels for the Franklin Square, Mrs. 
Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

Before we leave the TroUopes, let us have a little more oi 
their connection with Cincinnati. Mrs. Trollope came here 
in 1827, with her second son, Henry, and her two. daughters. 
Anthony was left at school at Manchester, left without enough 
clothes, no pocket money, **the dirtiest little boy ever seen in 
the school," said the head-master, stopping him in the street 
one day. His mother's idea was to establish Henry in bus- 
iness in Cincinnati, in that bazaar, where pins and needles, 
pocket-knives and pepper-boxes were to be sold. They 
reach here by way of New Orleans, February, 1828, and the 
lady devotes thirteen chapters of her book to a description 
of the town, its society, markets, places of amusement, 
churches, etc. After trying two or three houses in the city, 
she at last settled at Mohawk village. The house she 
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lived in is still standing. It is in the yard of Dallas pottery, 
on McMicken Avenue (Hamilton Road is the more familiar 
name). Mrs. Trollope's house is a sound, ordinary, two-storTed 
frame house — the house which the Pottery Club used for their 
work and their exhibit some few years ago. Here she lived, 
just on the edge of the forest, which then covered the hills 
for ten miles back, and here she received her husband and 
her eldest son, Adolphus, who followed her in about a year 
and a half. She hated Cincinnati, and when she wrote her 
book she abused it to her heart's content, but she afRrms 
(and I suppose she speaks the truth) that all the astonishing 
conversations found in her book were noted down at once 
after their occurrence. 



lai 



V. 



TWO FRENCH FEMALE NOVELISTS. 

[December 3, 1887.] 

Why are novels, popular in their own time, such perishable 
literature? Have there been no great novels, no works of 
pure fiction to stand on a level with the poents, dramas, his- 
tories, essays that are immortal? We read, those of us who 
are able. Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, Plato's Republic, 
Cicero's Orations and Essays, with the same delight that they 
gave a thousand years ago. Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, 
and Addison please us still. Corneille, Molidre, Montaigne, 
still delight the French ; but who can read a Greek or a Latin 
novel ? To come nearer home, no Englishman reads Field- 
ing, Richardson, SmoUet, except from curiosity, and I am 
afraid very few English or Americans read Walter Scott. 
And so with the works of the French female novelists. Can 
anybody read the Grand Cyrus of Mile, de Scud6ry — does 
anybody read the Princess of Cleves of Mme. de la Fayette ? 
And yet never books had greater popularity than these in 
their day. Mile, de Scud6ry's fifty volumes of poetry and 
prose were the delight of the most exquisitely polished society 
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France has ever known. They were translated into every 
European language, and even into some Eastern tongues. 
None of the women who have written since her time received 
more honors, or even more substantial rewards. Courb^, the 
publisher, made a fortune by them ; and the authoress gaine'd 
enough to place her above want. The Grand Cyrus alone 
brought Courb^ 100,000 crowns — sl large sum for any times. 
As to the popularity of her novels, it was almost fabulous. 
The coming out of a new volume was an event ; her books 
were read and admired by the whole civilized world, and her 
most famous contemporaries loaded her with praise. Mme. 
de S6vign6 writes : ** In a hundred thousand words I could 
only tell you a truth which is equivalent to assuring you, Mme., 
that I must ever love and adore you. These words alone can 
express my opinion of your extraordinary merit. It is often 
the subject of my admiration and of the happiness I have in 
having some share in the friendship and esteem of such a per- 
son." The Bishop of Avranches says: **She was as illus- 
trious for her modesty as for her merit," and "that letting 
her novels go out under her brother's name is to labor for the 
glory of the French nation and spare the pride of the male 
sex." The great Fl6chier writes to her : ** My autumn occu- 
pation is to read the Grand Cyrus, C16lie and Ibrahim. 
These works possess all the charm of novelty for me, and I 
find in them so many things calculated to set the world right, 
that I freely acknowledge to you, you will frequently be with 
St. Augustine and St. Bernard in the sermons I am preparing 
for the court." When he was called upon to preach on the 
death of Turenne, he asked her to help him with a few sug- 
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gestions. **You can help me over this difficulty, if you will 
but have the goodness to think of what you would say if you 
were in my place." Then again: **I want reading so de- 
lightful to rest me from the fatigues of a journey and save 
me from the ennui of indifferent company. Indeed, Mile, 
it seems to me that you ever increase in wit. Every thing is 
so full of reason, so polished, so moral, so instructive, in the 
two volumes you have done me the favor of sending me, 
that I am sometimes tempted to distribute copies of them in 
my diocese, to edify the good, and to give a good example of 
morality to those who preach it." Manage says : ** Our value 
for her works is the test of our taste. As for their length. 
Homer and Virgil are long too; and Cldie and Cyrus are 
epic poems in plan and detail — poems destined to outlive all 
criticism." And her novels were read in England. Witness 
Edith Bellenden, in Old Mortality, who begs her uncle to 
send her * * the second volume of the Great Cyrus, as she had 
only read as far as the imprisonment of Philidaspis on the 
730th page." At least Walter Scott knew them. As to their 
length, that was no objection when they were written. Mme. 
dc Genlis says: **Ten volumes were not too much in times 
when ladies undertook to work the furniture of a whole 
chateau." Perhaps one charm of the Grand Cyrus in par- 
ticular, was that beneath a thin veil of fiction there lay a pic- 
ture of the society of the time. Every body knew who was 
meant by Cyrus, Mandane, and the others. And this was 
pleasant not only for the high society, who could test the truth 
of her pictures, but for the bourgeoisie, who were excluded. 
A key to the novel is to be found now in the library of the 
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Arsenal, Paris, and M. Cousin has republished it for us. 
There you discover that the hero, Cyrus, is the great Cond6 ; 
Mandane, the heroine, Mme. de Longueville, his sister ; 
Cl^omire is Catherine de Vivenne, and Sappho is Mile, dc 
Scud^ry herself. You may read it all, if you have the 
patience, and you may read between the lines the complete 
history of the society of the seventeenth century. And then, 
if you do not want to take the trouble yourself, Victor Cousin 
has taken it all for you. The book has, first, portraits of the 
different characters, then very subtle analyses of their minds 
and talents — conversations (of interminable length) between 
them, written, say the critics, with wonderful subtlety and 
delicacy. Mme. de S6vign6, who was, perhaps, not quite 
sincere in her praises addressed to the author, writes of these 
conversations to her daughter: **They can not but be good 
when they are not drowned in her great novel." 

The book certainly deserves a little attention from us 
and so does the author, who was the leader of those Satur- 
day reunions which followed the salons of the Hotel Rem- 
bouillet. Georges and Madeleine de Scud^ry were of Italian 
descent, but the family had long been settled in Provence, 
where the father of the two authors had some position. The 
family had been noble, but it was what we call decayed, and 
had descended into the bourgeoisie. Madeleine had that 
family pride which is the last thing to decay, and Tallemant 
des R6aux says: **She was in the habit of saying * since 
the ruin of our family.' One would think she meant the 
overthrowing of the Greek empire." Georges was at first a 
soldier and afterward, retiring from the army, he took to ht- 
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erature, went to Paris and had lodgings in the Rue de 
Beauce, now a narrow passage running between the Rue 
d'Anjou and the Rue de Bretagne, near the Temple. Here 
his sister joined him and he made good use of her. She was 
a great deal nicer than her brother, as modest as he was vain 
and as gentle as he was quarrelsome. As to her talent for 
writing, she had not, perhaps, his brilliancy of imagination, 
but she had ten times the delicacy of style, the insight into 
character, the power of analysis. Cousin calls her the in- 
ventor of the psychological novel, which I thought was an 
invention of our day. He calls her also the French Addi- 
son, which is high praise to English ears. Madeleine^s 
novels appeared under her brother's name, and he certainly 
kept a close superintendence over her writing. He would 
lock her up, when she did not write fast enough; to keep 
her to her task. But every body knew who was the real 
author; that George contributed only the plot, while the 
portraits, the characters, etc., were from his sister's pen. 
How happy her readers were, to recognize themselves, their 
friends and their enemies, painted to the very life, in her 
pages. The long description of Cl6om ire's palace pleased 
every body, for every body knew that that was the H6tel 
Rambouillet; that the rooms, the pictures and the very 
couches were those of the marquise. Tallemant des R^aux 
says: ** You can not imagine how pleased the ladies are to be 
in her novels, or rather to have their portraits in them ; for 
their characters only, not their actions, must be looked for." 
Of course some were angry, among others, Mme. de Cor- 
nuel, the originator of the famous saying, '* No man is a hero 
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to his valet de chambre, and she resented the description of 
herself in the Grand Cyrus, by comparing Mile, de Scud- 
6ry's complexion to ink. It was very dark and not very 
clear.- Mile, was ugly, and she acknowledged it. Nanteuil 
took her portrait in pastel and flattered it too much. She 
sends him this little verse : 

" Nanteuil, in drawing my likeness, 

Has shown the power of his divine art ; 
I hate my eyes in my mirror — 
I love them in his work." 

She gives her own portrait as Sappho. Luckily nobody 
knows whether Sappho was pretty or ugly, so Mile, had a 
fair field. She begins with her family: "Sappho is the 
daughter of a man of quality, who was of a blood that there 
is no family where one can see a longer suite of ancestors, 
nor a genealogy more illustrious or less doubtful." Then 
came the delicate part of her looks : ** You must not imagine 
that her beauty was of that kind in which envy can find no 
fault, . . yet still she was capable of inspiring greater 
passions than were the greatest beauties in the world. She 
is small, but her figure is so noble and so graceful that there 
is nothing to desire in it. Her complexion is not of extreme 
whiteness, but very brilliant. Her strongest point is her 
eyes ; so lively, so loving and so full of wit that you can not 
desist from gazing at her, and her hands are so admirable 
that they seem made to catch hearts or to gather the loveliest 
flowers of Parnassus." Bravo, Mile ! When she was about 
thirty years old, her brother made a journey to Normandy, 
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where a pretty and rich widow fell in love with him because 
he was the author of Ibrahim and the Grand Cyrus. He 
married her and Mme. de Scud^ry never would believe that 
he did not write these charming books. Indeed Georges 
took no pains to undeceive her. Once La CalprenMe told 
him flatly that he was not the author. George challenged 
him, and it was only his sister's interference that prevented 
the duel. But at least Mile, was rid of her brother and at lib- 
erty to indulge her task for refined society. Mme. de Ram- 
bouillet took her up, Miles. Paulet and Julie were her intimate 
friends, Chapelain, Conrart admired her. Voiture alone 
thought her bourgeoise. Voiture was privileged at the Hotel 
Rambouillet. It was he who kissed Julie's hand. It was he 
who dared to chuck Mile. Paulet under the chin, and he 
would not listen to Mile, de Scud^ry. 

Montausier undertook to avenge her. When Voiture said 
a bright thing, he would look astonished and say: ''What is 
there so fine in that ? I don't see any thing to laugh at. " Mile, 
was found almost every evening at the H6tel, studying the 
characters around her, listening to the conversations; then 
at home, either that night or early in the morning, she wrote 
out her hook. Through the thirty years of the salons of 
Catherine de Vivenne, through the troubles of the Fronde, 
till the marriage of Julie and the sickness of her mother broke 
up the meetings, Mile, was there an honored guest. Then 
she established her Saturdays at her own home. Rue de 
Beauce, reunions a little bourgeois, but brilliant still. Mon- 
tausier and his wife, Mme. de Sabl^, Mme. de Longue- 
/ille came sometimes, and the wits and poets thronged 
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around her. The Saturdays were as free from intrigue and 
scandal as the salons ; love, unless the formal gallantry of the 
Pr6cieuses, was entirely forbidden. Mile, did not wish to 
marry. She was only for Platonic affections. Here are her 
objections to matrimony : One of Sappho's lovers seeing her 
sad at the marriage of a friend, has a long conversation with 
her on the subject. ** Evidently," he says, **you do not re- 
gard marriage as a good thing." ** It is true," answers Sap- 
pho, "that I regard it as a long slavery." *' Then you think 
that all men are tyrants?" ** I think, at least, that they may 
become so. I know that there are many very honorable men, 
who merit all my esteem, and who can even acquire my friend- 
ship, but when I think of them as husbands, they are masters, 
and masters so nearly approaching tyrants, that I hate them from 
that minute, and I thank Heaven for having given me such a 
distaste to marriage." "But if there were a man happy 
enough to touch your heart?" said Tisandre, "would you 
not change your opinion?" "I don't know about my opin- 
ion," she answered, "but unless I fell in love so deeply as 
to lose my senses, I would never give up my liberty. " Alas ! 
what woman is safe ? Her destiny came in the shape of 
a young man fifteen years her junior, Paul Pellisson — disfigured 
by the small-pox so terribly that his friends could not recog- 
nize him. He was an author of some merit, writing the His- 
tory of the French Academy, under the supervision of Rich- 
elieu. They were too old, too poor, and too ugly to marry, 
so they agreed on a friendship very like love, or a love bor- 
dering on friendship, whichever may be the correet definition 
of Platonic affection. Here is the agreement from the Grand 
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Cyrus : * * Phaon solemnly promised Sappho, who wished it to be 
so, never to require more than the possession of her heart from 
her, and she also promised never to receive any one else in 
her's." Cousin says: **As between two persons who love each 
other very much, there is always one who loves the more ; in 
this case that one was Mile, de Scud^ry. " She proved her love. 
After eight years of this tender friendship, Fouquet, the min- 
ister of Mazarin, fell. Pellisson was his confidential clerk, 
and he fell with his master. He was thrown into the Bastile 
for four years. Mile, de Scud^ry was untiring in her efforts 
to release him or to lighten his captivity. She wrote him con- 
soling little notes, which reached him through his prison bars 
— the chimney sweep carried a great many of them. He an- 
swered them with the lead he took from his windows, writing 
on the blank leaves of his books. Moreover, he wrote a 
poem for her, Eurymedon, and also very brave memoirs in 
defence of his unfortunate master. Meantime he amused 
himself with taming a spider. He was released in 1666, was 
received into favor by Louis, turned Catholic and devotee, 
and died in 1693, eight years before Mile, de Scud^ry. The 
Grand Cyrus was finished in 1653, so that these long conver- 
sations on the nature of Platonic love must have occurred 
before Pellisson's imprisonment. You can read them in M. 
Cousin's work if the novel itself frightens you. Pellisson 
appears again in Cl^lie, where he has all the virtues. Let us 
rejoice in the existence of a friendship or love, whichever 
you please, which made Mademoiselle's last years happy, and 
let us pass to something else, her opinion of women and of 
their claims to consideration. 
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The improvement of women in intellect was her favorite sub- 
ject. Indeed, she aimed, like some of our female novel writers, 
to make her novels teach as well as amuse. Ignorance she 
claimed to be the bane of the women of her time. One of 
her characters is made to say : *' Whosoever should attempt to 
put down what fifteen or twenty women say when they are 
together would write the worst book in the world." When 
Moli^re attacked the Pr^cieuses, Mile, de Scud^ry de- 
fended them very simply and wisely. **Is a woman to learn 
nothing?" she says. '*Then you should forbid her to speak 
and never teach her to write. If she is allowed to talk and 
to write, she must be allowed to learn all the things which 
can enlighten her mind, form her judgment and teach her to 
speak and write welL Seriously, is there any thing more 
ridiculous than the way in which the education of women is 
generally carried on? You wish them to be neither co- 
quettes nor flirts, and you teach them carefully only such 
things as belong to coquetry, without doing any thing to 
strengthen their virtue or occupy their minds. In their early 
youth they are scolded for not taking care of their complex- 
ions, for walking or sitting ungracefully, for "neglecting the 
lessons of their singing or their dancing-master, and the 
folly of it is that a woman can dance with propriety only 
during five or six years of her life, while she spends ten or 
twelve in learning to dance — whereas, she is obliged to have 
good judgment till she dies, and to talk even till her last sigh, 
and you teach her nothing to make her talk more agreeably 
or act with more discretion." 

Another sentence from the Grand Cyrus might suit our day : 
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''The difficulty of knowing something and not being thought 
too learned, proceeds not from what one woman knows, but 
from the ignorance of other women. The singularity of 
knowledge is what causes it to be censured." Mile, lived 
too long ; she survived all her friends, and reached the age of 
ninety-four. But all that could soften old age was granted to 
her — distinctions, honors, and munificent proofs of the value 
set on her books. Christina, of Sweden, gave her a pension ; 
Mazarin left her an annuity, and Louis XIV. himself, eighteen 
years before her death, gave her a pension of 2,000 livres. 
In the spring of 1701 she took a severe cold, but still per- 
sisted in certain religious austerities. June 2, she rose in the 
morning, but was seized with faintness. **I1 faut mourir," 
she said, as they laid her in her bed. Her confessor was sent 
for, but she was too deaf to hear him ; but she asked for her 
crucifix, and held it firmly while the priest gave her absolu- 
tion, then she passed gently away. She was buried in the 
church of the parish where she had lived for fifty years — St. 
Nicholas des Champs. 

What are those works which made her so famous in her 
own time ? Mile, de Scud^ry wrote for thirty years, and she 
published fifty volumes. There were portraits, conversations, 
and a few poems — then the novels, in which we have the chief 
interest. The three romances that are undoubtedly hers are 
Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bassa, the Grand Cyrus and Cldie. 
Ibrahim is said to be the most readable, considered as a novel, 
having a good plot, and not overloaded by episodes and con- 
versations. The two families of Justiniani and Grimaldi at 
Genoa, are like the Montagues and Capulets at Verona, sworn 
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enemies, and young Justinian! falls in love with Isabella Gri- 
maldi. Her father finds him under her window, and is just 
about to kill him, when he is himself attacked by masked as- 
sassins. Justiniani saves his life, and in gratitude the old 
Grimaldi promises him his daughter. But the lover had 
killed in the fray the son of a powerful senator, and is 
obliged to go into exile. The father dies, and the mother 
wants Isabella to marry a wealthy suitor, even sending word 
to Justiniani that she is married ; then the lover, in despair, 
goes to the court of Soliman, the Turk, and becomes a great 
general — Ibrahim Bassa. Eight years pass away, and the 
lovers meet again, still faithful. Isabella urges her lover to 
marry her and take her off to Turkey with him, but he is sure 
that Soliman will fall in love with her and take her away from 
him. Ibrahim goes back so melancholy that Soliman ques- 
tions him, hears his story, and steals Isabella for him, but no 
sooner does the Sultan see this beautiful being than he falls 
in love with her. The lovers fly, are caught, and Ibrahim 
sentenced to death ; but Soliman, by an heroic effort of gen- 
erosity, pardons him, and sends the two happy and grateful 
lovers back to Genoa. One episode in Ibrahim is charm- 
ing. The Marquis falls in love with four sisters at once, and 
defends his pcsition. * * I never feel more joy than when I 
see them all four together. I admire the fairness of the first, 
the bearing of the second, the voice of the third, the pretty 
ways of the youngest. And then, I am never quite unhappy 
if one of them is vexed or unkind. If it is the fair one, the 
dark one looks favorably at me ; if I am out of favor with 
the grave one, the gay one consoles me by her good humor. 
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And when I am in the good graces of the whole four, I have 
joy inexpressible. Moreover, this beautiful and extraordinary 
passion can never end unhappily ; for I can not reach that 
calamitous end which closes almost every love — I mean mar- 
riage. Such is my humor, that the greatest proof of affection 
I can give a girl, when I fall in love with her, is not to marry 
her. I always declare, in becoming her lover, that I do not 
intend to be her master, and that by professing myself her 
slave, I insure myself against ever being her tyrant. Then I 
am free to receive all those little favors which are not the 
property of husbands, and should always remain within the 
gift of ladies for the benefit of their lovers. Husbands do 
not wear bracelets made from the hair of their wives ; they 
are not enchanted to kiss the tips of their fingers, to pay 
them compliments, praise their beauty, give them serenades, 
write verses in their honor, and tell them that they burn and 
die of love for them ; is it not, therefore, strange and unrea- 
sonable to deprive ladies and their lovers of these innocent 
pleasures?" 

We know what the Grand Cyrus is — a ten volume ro- 
mance, the scene avowedly laid in Persia, in the court of 
Cyrus the Great, — really in that of Louis XIV. The plot is 
nothing, the portraits, the conversations are all. I will give 
you one extract from the conversations. I believe, however, 
it comes from the third novel, C16lie, but they are alike, and 
this is about as amusing as any conversation I have read ; 
there is a little covert satire in it: **Whena man loves a 
melancholy lady," says Amilcar, ** he must love her accord- 
ing to rule ; he must pay her much homage and sigh a long 
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time. His confessions of love must be skilfully delivered. 
He must serve her in great as well as in little things ; he 
must give her praise, sweetness, tenderness, transports, assi- 
duity and a little despair besides. And then there are the 
polite notes, the tender notes and a thousand other things, 
which it would be too tedious to mention, and, after all 
your trouble, you are loved or you are not. If you are 
not, you have lost much time, and if you are, you are gen- 
erally loved too much. For, out of a hundred melancholy 
ladies, there are not two but are jealous and hard to deal 
with, and drive you to despair with their endless lamenta- 
tions. Thus a man is often more unhappy when they have 
given him their affection than when they withhold it." He 
greatly prefers the merry ones. ** First of all, a merry one 
is more easily won ; then you can possess her in peace, and 
if she has some little touch of jealousy, you can pacify her 
with a serenade. The quarrels are all slight, and the recon- 
ciliations are all spent on f§tes and amusements. I know, 
indeed, that these fair merry ones do not love you quite so 
ardently, but then they do not exact to be so terribly loved 
either. They give as much liberty as they take, and they 
require only pleasing things ; for they like to promenade, to 
amuse themselves, to laugh, to sing, and to dance. Is it 
hard to do all this for their sakes?" Really these novels 
are not so dull after all. 

Let us turn to another female writer of the age, born 
some thirty years after Mile, de Scud^ry, but dying before 
her, Mme. de la Fayette, great-grandmother of our La 
Fayette. Somebody, some cynical body, says that every 
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woman has a novel in her, and that, if she takes to writing, it 
is sure to come out. This is true enough of Mme. de la 
Fayette. The romance of her life was that she did not 
love her husband, and she was afraid she should love some- 
body else. Luckily for her, she did not meet the somebody 
else till after her husband's death, but her heroines were not 
so fortunate. Marie Madeleine Pioche de Lavergne came 
of a good family and was very carefully educated. She 
learned Latin of Manage, and after three months study, was 
able to correct her teacher. **You know nothing about 
the real meaning of this passage/' she said, and then gave 
her own correct translation. Manage fell in love with her 
forthwith and wrote a Latin madrigal to her, calling upon 
Laverna, the goddess who steals away hearts, to spare him. 
Lavema is, of course, chosen because of the lady's name. 
From this madrigal, Moli^re takes the famous Au Voleur ! au 
voleur ! of the Pr^cieuses Ridicules. The young lady grew 
up, came out, had a society success and was married to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, a man, says Paul Albert, ''neither 
good nor bad, neither witty nor stupid — he was just a 
husband." Mme. was romantic and expected a great deal 
from marriage. She got nothing. Her youth passed away 
peaceably, at the court, where she was the best friend of 
Mme. Henriette, of England, daughter of Charles I. and 
wife of the brother of Louis, Monsieur d'Orl^ans. She saw 
the terrible death of Henriette, wrote her biography and also 
some memoirs of the brilliant years of her court life. Then 
she retired, taking with her magnificent presents from the 
Orleans family, among others a hundred yards of velvet with 
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a hundred yards of satin to line it, from the Duchess of Sa- 
voy, daughter of Henriette. Nobody says when her hus- 
band died, but it was before Mme. de la Fayette was thirty- 
two, for it was then she fell in love with Rochefoucault, who 
was fifty-two. ** Fell in love," did I say? I suppose to say 
so is to wrong that long and tender friendship, which lasted 
during the rest of Rochefoucault's life ; a friendship of which 
Mme. de S^vign^says: ''I believe that no passion could 
surpass it in strength or in constancy." 

La Rochefoucault had been one of the heroes of the Fronde, 
he had loved and been loved by Mme. de Longueville, and 
he had come out of the struggle disappointed both in his 
ambition and in his love. He says of himself: ''I have 
known every thing, tried every thing, and my heart is empty." 
Mme. de la Fayette pitied him, and did her best for him ; 
she tried to reconcile him to life. She says of him: ** M. de 
la Rochefoucault has given me wit, but I have reformed his 
heart." He says of her what he certainly had never said of 
any other woman: **What! you are beautiful, charming? 
No, but you are /n/^." The two friends retired from the 
court, and gave the rest of their lives to an intellectual sym- 
pathy and a tender friendship. This was just at the begin- 
ning of Mme. de Maintenon's reign, when, says Mme. de la 
Fayette, the court, instead of true piety shows only **^v- 
//>«." She invented the word. When the friends first met 
they had each written, la Rochefoucault his Memoirs and 
his Maxims, and Mme. her first novel, Mile, de Montpen- 
sier, a sketch, but a forecast of her great work, the Princess 
of Cleves. Mme. de la Fayette is the founder of the mod- 
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ern novel, where the interest comes, not from strange adven- 
tures and striking incidents, but from the struggles of the 
mind and of the heart. There is no more adventure in the 
Princess of Cleves than there is in one of Miss Austen's nov- 
els, though there is certainly more passion, but the whole in- 
terest lies in the struggle between love and duty in the char- 
acters portrayed. Mme. de la Fayette's good taste, her "di- 
vine reason," as Mme. de S^vign^ calls it, showed her the 
faults of Mile, de Scud^ry's works. She cut down their 
length in Mme. de Montpensier, left out the episodes and 
conversations in Zayde, her second novel, and then, 
having tried her prentice hand on them, she produced 
her Princess of Cleves. We have read works of more pas- 
sion, we have seen in our day much keener analysis of char- 
acter, but they are all the legitimate offspring of the first 
novel of feeling, the Princess of Cleves, where the matter is 
simple, the manner natural, no incidents but such as we may 
see daily, no feelings but such as every man and woman has 
felt or can feel. We can give the plot in a very few words. 
*'A young woman, scarcely married and married without love, 
meets the man that she can love. She is ignorant herself, 
for a long time, as to the nature of the new sentiment which 
fills her heart. As soon as she knows what it is, she strug- 
gles courageously, she avoids every occasion for meeting her 
lover, she even begs her husband to save her by taking her 
away from the court. Her husband, broken-hearted, by her 
avowal, dies. Now she can marry the man who has not 
ceased to show her the most profound, the most respectful 
passion, but there is a death between them, a death for which 
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they are in some degree answerable. She refuses him and 
retires to a convent. **Her life, which was short enough, 
left examples of inimitable virtues/' is the last line of the 
book. But we must have a closer study of it. The scene is 
laid in the court of Henry II., just far enough away to awaken 
interest and yet to preserve the manners of the time of Louis 
XIV. Mile, de Chartres has just married the Prince of 
Cloves. ** She marries him,'* she says to her mother, ** with 
less repugnance than any other, but she has no particular in- 
clination for his person." A great ball is given at the court, 
where Mme. de Cloves appears for the first time. Here is 
the passage : * * When she entered every one admired her 
beauty and her dress, the ball began, and while she was 
dancing with the Duke of Guise there was a noise at the 
door of the hall, as if some one was entering to whom every 
body gave place. Mme. de Cloves had just ended her 
dance, and while she was waiting another partner, the king 
called out to her to take the cavalier who had just arrived. 
She turned and saw a man whom she felt could be only M. 
de N6mours. He was stepping over the seats to reach the 
dancing floor. 

Nobody could see M. de Nemours for the first time without 
being seized with admiration, especially on this evening, when 
the care with which he was dressed added to his brilliant air; 
but it was just as difficult to see Mme. de Cloves for the first 
time without equal astonishment. M. de Nemours was so 
surprised at her beauty, that when he approached her and 
she made him a courtesy, he could not avoid giving marks of 
his admiration. When they began to dance, there rose in the 
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hall murmurs of praise. In short, the king and queen pre- 
sented them to each other, and they fell in love. **Is there 
any true love," says Mme. de la Fayette, **that is not invol- 
untary?" But the lady does not know that she is in love — 
she has had no experience! Even the report that M. de 
Nemours is to marry Queen Elizabeth does not open her 
eyes — it is only an honor to be conferred on him. Her first 
suspicion of her feelings is as prettily told as it could be by 
the most refined modern writer. M. de Nemours remarks 
that '* he can not imagine any suffering so great to a lover as 
that of seeing his lady at a ball, dancing with anybody, ex- 
cept that of hearing that s/ig was there and being absent him- 
self." A ball is given, M. de Nemours is away — Mme. de 
Cloves feigns sickness, and does not go ! Then comes a little 
jealousy. M. de Nemours admires the dauphiness. Next, 
her mother, Mme. de Chartres, is dying. She calls her 
daughter to her bedside. **We must part, my daughter," 
she said, holding out her hand; **but the danger in which I 
leave you, and your want of me, increase my regret at our 
separation. You have a tenderness for M. de Nemours. I 
do not ask you to acknowledge it. I have long perceived 
the feeling, but I would not mention it, lest I should thus 
make you conscious of it. Now you see it but two well. 
Remember what you owe to your husband ; remember what 
you owe to yourself. Be strong and courageous, my child ; 
retire from court; compel your husband to remove you. 
Fear no course as too harsh or too painful ; howsoever dread- 
ful it may appear at first, it will be easier in the end than the 
misfortunes of an intrigue." Then she sent her daughter 
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away, turned her face to the wall and died. ** People died 
simply in those days," says the French commentator. Mme. 
de Cloves leaves the court and retires to a country-house at 
Coulommiers. Here M. de Nemours roams around the 
grounds, hoping to catch at least a glimpse of her. One 
morning, from a garden pavilion, he sees Mme. de Cleves 
and her husband approaching — he conceals himself in an 
inner room, and hears Mme. de Cloves, falling at her hus- 
band's feet, say: ** I will confess to you what was never con- 
fessed to a husband before. It is true that I have reasons to 
leave the court, and that I wish to avoid perils into which 
persons of my years sometimes fall. I have never given any 
signs of weakness, and I should not fear to let any appear if 
you would allow me to retire from court, or if I still had 
Mme. de Chartres to guide me. However perilous may be 
the course I take, I take it with joy, to keep myself worthy 
of you. I beg your pardon a thousand times; if I have feel- 
ings that displease you, at least I shall never displease you by 
my actions. Remember that, to act as I do, a woman must 
have more friendship and esteem for a husband than ever 
were felt before. Guide me, have pity on me, and love me 
still if you can. " M. de Cloves tears his hair a great deal, of 
course, but at last he makes this really noble answer. He 
insists on her return to Paris, * * For, by giving you your lib- 
erty, madame, I give you narrower limits than I could pre- 
scribe." But the trial is too much for the poor man; his 
wife refused to tell the name of her lover, but he can not rest 
till he finds it out ; then come suspicions, suffering — at last, 
death. He is seized with a violent fever, calls his wife to his 
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bedside, forgives her, and dies — simply. Now the lovers are 
free, but there is a death between them. At the proper time 
M. de Nemours appears and offers his hand. She confesses 
that she loves him, but that she will never marry him. 
Moreover, who knows what the future may have in reserve. 
Will he always love her as much as he does at this moment ? 
**If he should love another should she dare to complain?" 
Mme. de Cloves goes into a convent to convince her 
lover that when she gives him up she gives up all the world 
besides, and M. de Nemours, — he consoles himself and forgets. 
When the novel was published, in 1678, every body was 
delighted. People stopped each other in the streets to talk 
about it. There were severe criticisms ; there was extrava- 
gant praise. But the chief point was, how much had M. de 
la Rochefoucault to do with it. Paul Albert, one of the late 
critics, suggests that Rochefoucault, although his heart was 
reformed, as Mme. de la Fayette asserts, had not yet come 
to the point of believing that all women were like Mme. de 
Cloves ; therefore, it is probable that he slipped into the ro- 
mance one or two episodes, telling of people less perfect ; 
more like those whom one meets every day. This would 
make a piquant contrast, and render the fine sentiments of 
the hero and the heroine even more brilliant. Here is one 
episode which is really quite Rochefoucault-like. One day 
M. de Cloves finds his friend Sancerre plunged into the 
most violent grief and, as it were, ready to lose his reason. 
To every question he answered only these words: "She is 
dead! I shall never see her any more." At last he told M. 
de Cloves that he had been engaged for more than a year 
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to a young widow, and that she had promised to marry 
him. His friend consoles him, and, the next day, goes 
again to see him. This time M. de Sancerre is in a rage. 
What has happened ? Why, just after M. de Cloves left him, 
another friend appeared, threw his arms around M. de San- 
cerre*s neck, exclaiming **She is dead! I shall never see 
her again I" The widow was engaged to this gentleman also, 
and had promised to marry Aim, Paul Albert finishes his 
criticism of the novel with the sentence: **The heroine sac- 
rifices her passion to her duty, nothing could be better; 
and the hero — he /las loved, he loves, and he will love. 
One had nothing better to do during the reign of Louis XIV. 

We care a little for Mme. de la Fayette apart from her 
novels. Her whole life, after her husband's death, was de- 
voted to her friends, Mme. de S6vign^ and La Rochefoucault. 
Which was the dearer ? 

Just before her death she said to Mme. de S6vign6: ** Be- 
lieve, dearest, you are the being I have most loved in this 
world ;" but / don't believe it. Her whole life was given to 
Rochefoucault, who had nothing, while Mme. S^vign6 had 
every thing. He was very sad, but very brilliant in his sad 
way, and he exercised over every body who approached him 
that charm which people who have had extraordinary adven- 
tures always possess. He was like Othello : ** She loved me 
for the dangers I had passed, and I loved her that she did 
pity them.'' Is it a pity that they did not meet in youth? I 
think not. Mme. de Longueville, with her beauty, her wit 
and her daring, would have proved too strong a rival for 
Mme. de la Fayette. They met in time for friendship. The 
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once brilliant adventurer of the Fronde had become a sad 
and infirm man, and Mme. de la Fayette, disappointed in her 
youth, in infirm health, gave the rest of her life to him. 
Alas ! he died thirteen years before she did. At his death 
she lost all interest in life, sank into a kind of lethargy, of 
of which Mme. de S6vign6 says : * * Mme. de la Fayette is 
going to-morrow to a little house near Meudon, where she 
has already been. She will spend a fortnight there, to be, 
as it were, suspended between heaven and earth. She does 
not want to think, nor to talk, nor to answer, nor to listen. 
She is tired of saying good morning and good evening. She 
has fever every day and rest cures her. Rest is what she re- 
quires. I shall often go to see her." But rest did not cure 
her. She was waiting till death should remember her, says 
Albert, and yet she was only fifty-nine when she died. 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

[April n, i8S8.]; 

**Time, with its whirligig, brings its revenges," says the 
proverb, and the varying reputation of Mme. de Maintenon 
is a proof of its truth. In her life-time the attacks upon that 
reputation were unceasing and terrible, for she had plenty of 
enemies, but since her death, as time goes on, each writer 
who occupies himself with her character does his best to re- 
habilitate her. Like Cromwell, Robespierre and others she 
finds defenders now, and we discover that she had both vir- 
tue and genius, and that in all the doubtful passages of her 
life she did the best that circumstances would allow. Two 
writers of her own time are responsible for her bad reputa- 
tion — the Princess Palatine, second wife of Monsieur, who 
hated her because she married the Princess' son, the Regent, 
to the daughter of Mme. de Montespan, and St. Simon, who 
hated her on general principles. Let us judge for ourselves. 

The first famous person in Mme. de Maintenon's family 
was her grandfather, Theodore d'Aubign6, the Protestant 
hero and the friend of Henry IV. He was one of those 
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wonderful men whose childhood prefigures their greatness. 
He learned languages and history when four years old, trans- 
lated Plato at eight, went to prison for heresy at ten, under 
the terrible penalty of ** Death or the mass," to which the boy 
answered: ''The horror of the mass has taken away all fear 
of death." His first effort as an author was a little collection 
of love poems, called **The Spring of d'Aubign^," ded- 
icated to Diana de Taley. The love that inspired the pretty 
poems had a sad ending. Differences of religion broke off 
the match, and the disappointment threw Theodore d'Au- 
bign6 into a fever and killed Diana de Taley. Her father, 
M. de Taley, was favorable to d'Aubign^'s suit, won by a no- 
ble action of the young man. He had escaped from Paris 
three days after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and was 
lying concealed at Taley, when the father proposed to him to 
buy his safety by giving up certain papers relating to the con- 
spiracy of Amboise, which would compromise the Chancellor 
de THdpital, who had deserted the Huguenot cause. D'Au- 
bign6 threw the papers into the fire. * * I may yield to tempta- 
tion," he said, "let us burn the papers then, lest they should 
burn me." It was the uncle of Diana, the head of the family, 
who refused his niece to her Protestant lover. 

His friendship for Henry IV. was a sincere one. His in- 
tercessions saved Henry from a marriage with Gabrielle d'Es- 
tr^es, as Sully's entreaties saved him from marrying his next 
mistress, Henriette d'Entragues, and it was d'Aubign^ who 
made the famous speech to the king, when he was wounded 
in the mouth by an assassin : ''Sire, you have renounced God 
with your lips and he has pierced your lips, should you ever 
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renounce him with your heart, he will pierce your heart." 
The son of Theodore and the father of Frances d'Aubign^ 
seems to have been the black sheep of the family. Constant 
d'Aubign^ murdered his wife, sold his conscience for pardon, 
was favored by the court of Louis XIII., betrayed a fortress 
entrusted to his care, iled to Geneva to his father, whom he 
deceived by declaring himself again a Protestant, betrayed 
his father again to the court of France, and at last was thrown 
into prison at Niort, where his second wife, Jeanne de Car- 
dillac, accompanied him. At Niort Mme. de Maintenon was 
bom. Her parents were horribly poor, almost starving. 
There were three children, the husband and the wife to be 
supported by the food allowed for the husband alone. At 
last the aunt, Mme. de Villette, sister of Constant, came to 
their aid and took the three children, till her brother was re- 
moved to Chateau-Frompette, and to a more lenient jailor. 
Here the little girl lived for six years. She plays with the 
daughter of the jailor, who shows her a little sum of money 
which she has saved up. **It is true," says the little aris- 
tocrat, '' that I am not so rich as you, but then I am a gentle- 
woman and you are not." At last, through the importunities 
of the mother, the father is set free, and the whole family 
sail for Martinique. On the voyage the little Frances 
was seriously ill, was given over, was apparently dead, but 
her mother clung to the little body and refused to let it be 
thrown overboard. Her husband snatched it from her and 
gave it to the sailors. The mother asked for a last kiss only, 
when she declared that she felt the heart beat, and true 
enough, the child recovered. ^'Madame," says the Bishop 
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of Metz, in after days at Marly^ '* Madame, no one returns 
from such a distance for a little matter." Madame d'Aubign^ 
was a devoted mother, but a dreadfully strict one. When 
the vessel was in danger of being taken by English privateers, 
Frances says to her brother: ** Let us be taken, it will be 
a great deal better, because we shall not be scolded by 
our mother any more." At Martinique, Constant, at first very 
successful, lost every thing by gambling, and the whole sup- 
port of the family fell upon Mme. d'Aubign^, a sort of Spar- 
tan mother. "Are you crying for the loss of a house ?" she 
said to her daughter, when their plantation house caught 
fire. ** No," said Frances, ** I am crying for my doll, who is 
burning up alive." Frances's education was very strict. She 
reads Plutarch's lives, like Mme. Roland, and writes litde 
compositions about them, which her mother says *' will serve to 
conquer her excessive timidity." I am sure I don't know why. 
Her reward for these compositions was permission to write to 
her aunt, Mme. de Villette, whom Thtodore d'Aubign^ used 
to call his only child, so good, charitable, religious, was she. 
When at last Constant d'Aubign^ finished his unworthy 
life, his wife sailed for France, leaving her little daughter in 
the hands of his creditors, as a pledge that she would come 
back and pay his debts. She never came back and the debts 
remained unpaid. The pkdge was such an expensive one 
that at last Frances was shipped off to her aunt by the de- 
spairing creditors. In France the young girl's life, from thir- 
teen to sixteen, is a long struggle between the Protestant 
aunt, Mme. de Villette, and the Catholic mother, for the re- 
ligious conviction of the child. Mme. de Villette had all the 
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traditions of the family in her favor. She held up the hero- 
ism of the grandfather, the apostacy and cowardice of the 
father, as examples, and Frances made a merit of her en- 
thusiasm for Protestantism. ** You do not love me," said her 
mother, trying to persuade her to go to mass. '*I love 
my God more." Forced to go to the chapel, she turned her 
back to the altar. When she came home her mother boxed 
her ears. "Strike," said the little enthusiast, turning her 
other cheek, **it is glorious to suffer for our religion." At 
last the court gives an order that she shall be taken from her 
aunt and put into the hands of Mme. de Neuillant, a con- 
nection of the family and a strict Catholic. Here, as a pun- 
ishment for her obstinacy, she is put with the servants. ** I 
used to command in the poultry-yard," said she; ** it was by 
that government that my reign began." Sometimes she had 
to help the coachman curry the horses, but in all her work, 
care was taken to preserve her complexion. She performed 
her out-of-door duties with a mask fastened over her face, be- 
cause to a poor French girl, of noble birth, her face is her 
fortune. Here the Protestants of Geneva, hearing of her 
persecutions, and proud of her firmness, sent her books and 
letters, begging her to be faithful to her grandfather's religion. 
To save her from them, and from a young peasant, who had 
the presumption to fall in love with her, Mme. de Neuillant 
put her in a convent of Ursuline nuns — the kindest, the gen- 
tlest of women. Mme. de Maintenon, in after-life said: "It 
would have been the basest ingratitude in me, had I refused 
to listen to them. I made but one condition. I will admit 
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all, provided you do not oblige me to believe that my &unt, 
Mme. de Villette, will be damned." When she was sixteen 
the sisters suggested that they could not keep her any longer 
as a scholor, and she certainly had no vocation for a relig- 
ious Hfe. She might board with them if any one would pay 
for her. Mme. de Villette refused because of her conver- 
sion, her mother could neither pay her board at the con- 
vent nor support her in her own house. She went back to 
Mme. de Neuillant, living in Paris, in the Rue St. Jacques. 
There was another house in the Rue St Jacques 
where it was an honor to be received, the house of 
Scarron, the wit, the poet, the cripple. He had the use of 
his right hand, his eyes and his tongue. He describes him- 
self as being doubled up in the shape of the letter Z, his 
chin resting on his knees, a prey to horrible sufferings from 
rheumatism. Sufferings borne not with patience only (many 
a sick person has done that), but with positive gayety. His 
conversation was brilliant, his repartees have come down to 
us and are worthy of their fame ; his writings are inexpress- 
ibly dull, having all the dreary ingenuity and labored pleas- 
antry that seems to have been approved in that time, both 
in England and France. Into the salon of Scarron, a salon 
frequented by all the wits of the time, by St. Evremand, 
Voiture, the Count de Gramont, Mme. de S^vign^, Ninon de 
TEnclos, Mme. de Lesdigui^res (who had educated herself 
to wit, as one might educate himself to law or medicine), 
and many another of that gay time ; into this salon Mme. de 
Neuillant brought the little girl of sixteen, in a dress too nar- 
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row and much too short, at which entrance she first blushed 

and then 

" Began to crj, I know not why," 

says Scarron. He might have known well enough, if he had 
ever known anything of girls of sixteen. At any rate he 
remembered her, when, a few months afterward, her mother 
died and left her still more alone in the world. She had 
written a wonderful letter to a friend, a letter as good as a 
composition, in which she praised the Abb6 Scarron. The 
letter was shown him. *' What !" cried he, ** do they learn to 
write like this in Martinique?" She grew so pretty, too; 
Mile, de Scud^ry, in one of her romances, Cl6lie, describes 
her under the name of Lyriane: " Her parents had carried 
her while an infant into the depths of Lybia, from whence 
she was now returned, so exquisitely lovely that scarce any- 
thing could be compared to her without injustice. She was 
very tall, but her stature such as not to impress awe, but to 
give dignity to her mien. Her complexion was fair, her hair 
of a bright chestnut color, the form of her face excessively 
agreeable, her mouth finely shaped, her air noble yet tender, 
modest yet gay, and to make her beauty more striking 
and perfect she had the finest eyes in the world. They were 
large and black, shining, soft, passionate, full of fire and ex- 
pression. There was a nameless charm in their looks ; a soft 
languor sometimes appeared in them, and sometimes the 
sprightliness of her wit and the gayety of her temper pointed 
their glances and gave them new lustre." It was those 
lovely black eyes, softened by tears, that dwelt in Scarron's 
memory. He took an opportunity, when he was alone with 
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her, to ask her what would become of her if she lost Mme. 
de Neuillant, who, severe as she was with her, still gave her 
a home. The tears came again, and the lovely eyes were as 
soft as ever. Then Scarron spoke: "There is no asylum 
for young ladies in your situation, except a convent or mar- 
riage. If you choose the first I will pay the sum necessary 
for your admittance ; if the last, I can offer you a very nar- 
row fortune and a very ugly person. But at least you may 
reflect that I have always been a man most averse to mar- 
riage and now I offer it to you.'* I believe the young girPs 
heart was too cold to be touched by such generosity. She 
never had a heart — nothing but a judgment — and that judg- 
ment made her accept Scarron. But she was kind to him ; 
his nurse when he was sick, his companion and careful 
housekeeper when he was well. Their wedding day ended 
in an attack of such pain, such torture on the part of the 
bridegroom, as would have terrified an ordinary girl of 
sixteen. She stood firm through it all, doing every thing to 
relieve him that could be suggested. Poor Scarron! His 
wedding night was like all the rest — a night of torture. 
His epitaph, written by himself, tells his suffering through 

life: 

Passants, ne faites pas de bruit, 

De crainte que je ne m'^veille; 

Car voila la premiere nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 

And here is the description of his person, also by himself : 
"My head is a little broad for my shape; my face is full 
enough to make my body appear very small ; I have hairs 
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enough to render a wig unnecessary; I have many white 
hairs in spite of the proverb ; my teeth, formerly square pearl, 
are now wood colored, and will shortly be slate colored. My 
legs and thighs formed first an obtuse angle, afterward a right 
angle, and at length an acute one ; my thighs and body form 
another; and my head, always dropping on my breast, makes 
me a pretty good representation of the letter Z. I have got 
my arms shortened as well as my legs, and my fingers as well 
as my arms. In a word, I am an abridgment of human mis- 
eries." All this deformity was the result of an attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, caught when he was twenty-four 
years old, through a mad carnival freak. He stripped him- 
self naked, smeared himself with honey, and then rolled on a 
bed of feathers. In this condition he went out to the carnival. 
He was pursued by the mob — as I really think he ought to 
have been — and, to escape them, jumped from the bridge 
into the Seine. Mrs. Lennox says the bridge from which he 
jumped is still called Scarron's bridge. 

St. Simon describes the married life of the strangely as- 
sorted couple : **The new wife pleased all the company who 
frequented the house, which was very numerous and of all 
kinds; it was the fashion to go there — wits, courtiers, citi- 
zens, the highest and most distinguished personages of the 
day; and the charms of his wit, of his knowledge, of his 
imagination, and of that incomparable gayety, always fresh 
amidst all his afflictions, that rare fecundity and pleasantry of 
the best taste, that we still admire in his works, attracted 
every body to his house." This was the house that the young 
Mme. Scarron, just sixteen, undertpok to reform, and she 
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succeeded. Scarron's writings, after his marriage, are less 
licentious, and the conversation at his table was infinitely 
more decent. She certainly understood how to preserve her 
own dignity. **I would rather venture to accost the queen 
herself with a double entendre than that little Mme. Scar- 
ron," says one of the guests. **And I," says another, 
** could more easily make love to the queen than to her." 
St. Simon, who hates her because she thwarts the two ambi- 
tions of his life — that of exalting the French nobility and 
keeping down the illegitimate offspring of the king — does not 
hesitate to compromise her character and talk of her lovers — 
Fouquet, the Marquis of Villarceaux, and others ; but Mme. 
de S6vign6 defends her. I suppose the truth will never be 
known. Nine years passed in this strange union, and then 
Scarron died. ' * I never thought it so easy a matter to laugh 
at the approach of death," he says, in his last illness. Indeed 
he might well have been ready to go. His only trouble 
seemed to be anxiety for the fate of his young wife. He 
need not have been anxious. She was abundantly able to 
take care of herself She was twenty-five years old, in the 
height of her beauty, intimate with the best society of the 
time, and she chose her rdle in life. She made up her mind 
to be rigidly respectable. It certainly was a new rdle for a 
woman at that time. The queen mother had given a sinecure 
to Scarron. He was her patient, and, as such, had a pension. 
This she continued to his widow till her death. Scarron's 
other source of revenue, his marquisate of Quinet, as he 
called it (Quinet was his publisher), had died with him. 
Mme. Scarron's friends at once arranged for her a marriage 
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with a man of great fortune, but of libertine life. She re- 
fused it. *'I am raised," she says, "a hundred points above 
interest; I seek for honor." In seeking for honor, she ap- 
plies to Mme. de Montespan, who uses her influence with the 
king to have her pension continued after the death of Anne 
of Austria. Then they all go together to Ninon de TEnclos 
to celebrate the event by a good supper. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the most virtuous ladies of the court, 
Mme. de S6vign6 herself, visited Ninon. 

Three years after Scarron*s death, his widow was asked to 
take charge of some children of noble birth. No name 
was given, but she guessed the truth at once. "If the chil- 
dren are the king's, I will do it willingly. I could not under- 
take the charge of Mme. de Montespan*s children without 
scruples. Thus it is the king who must order. Three years 
ago I should not have had thi^ delicacy, but since then I have 
learned many things which now prescribe it to me as a duty. " 
Very few people are wiser or more moral than their age, so 
we have no right to blame Mme. Scarron for making this dis- 
tinction. Every body made it. In a wordly point of view 
she acted in the wisest manner. If she took her orders from 
the king alone, she would constantly come in contact with 
him, she would be his confidante, and she would place him 
under an obligation to her, for Louis was passionately fond 
of these children. At first he did not like her. She was a 
Pricieuse, and Louis was ignorant and hated learned women. 
When he gave her the estate of Maintenon, which was close 
to Versailles and convenient as a residence for the children, 
he did it only at Mme. de Montespan's solicitation, and on 
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condition that **he should never look on that creature's face 
again." But the children grew fond of her and she of them, 
especially the Due du Maine, who was Louis's idol. The 
poor boy was lame, and Mme. de Maintenon took him to the 
baths in Flanders, and wrote some of her wonderful letters to 
Mme. de Montespan, telling of the cure of the child and de- 
scribing things around her. Louis read the letters and found 
them charming. After her return, he often sent for her to 
pass the evening with him and Mme. de Montespan. The 
children were not acknowledged by the king at this time, and 
somewhere I have read an account of Mme. de Maintenon's 
ingenuity in concealing their existence. She went to the 
palace and returned, always masked, entered her own house 
by the back door, had separate rooms for them, received in 
the morning when she had sat up caring for them all night, 
in short, sacrificed herself in every way for them. No won- 
der Louis was grateful ;* and, as his intimacy with her grew 
closer, her charms of conversation had their effect. In one 
of Mme. de S^vign^'s letters to her daughter, she says: 
**Mme. Scarron's conversation is wholly enchanting. Noth- 
ing can be more agreeable, more just than her wit ; we listen 
to her discourse with a delighted attention, the more so that 
no one in her society is ever forgotten. She dresses with 
great elegance, yet with no ostentation. She is good, she is 
beautiful, and sweetly negligent." At last she began to ad- 
vise the king and preach penitence to him. He listened 
eagerly, for Louis is not the only man who mistakes weari- 
ness of his vices for a pious renunciation of them. When 
her influence was known, Bossuet among the clergy, and 
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the Duke de Montausier among the laity, encouraged and 
aided her, and I don't suppose it was very hard to make a 
woman like Mme. Scarron believe it was her duty to save the 
king's soul and make her own fortune. To be sure, there 
was the ugly crime of ingratitude to her patroness, Mme. de 
Montespan. She solved that difficulty by undertaking to 
convert her too I You may imagine her indignation. There 
were bitter quarrels between the two women, frequently in 
the king's presence, in which he played the part of peace- 
maker. In one of her letters, Mme. de Maintenon says: 
"She came to my house yesterday and overwhelmed me 
with reproaches and abuse. The king surprised us in the 
middle of this conversation, which ended better than it had 
begun. He ordered us to embrace and to love each other, 
but you know this last article can not be commanded. He 
added, laughing, that he found it more easy to restore peace 
to all Europe than between two women, and that we took fire 
upon trifles." 

The struggle went on, but the combatants were unequal. 
Mme. de Maintenon had unfailing patience and never lost 
her temper. Of course she conquered in the end. ** C'6tait 
de ma part avec beaucoup de douceur." Once she overdid 
her part and wished, her lovely eyes filling with tears, that 
she might be allowed to retire from the struggle and enter 
a convent. They were foolish enough to believe her and 
she had to draw back. ** I have expressed myself badly if 
you understood that I was thinking of becoming a nun. I 
am too old to change my position now." To her brother she 
speaks more plainly: "You who know me will also know I 
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am not so easily got rid of Then she played her trump- 
card. She made herself an intimate friend of the queen. 
Poor Marie Th6r^se was frightfully afraid of the king; when 
he sent for her she trembled all over. She had borne 
twenty years of neglect, and she said she owed it to Mme. 
de Maintenon, that, after that, he began to treat her with 
kindness. In 1683 the queen died; died in Mme. de Main- 
tenon's arms, and probably, much to her grief, for the 
queen's friendship was a pillar of strength to her, and she 
could not at that time have imagined such an unheard of 
thing as taking her place. And yet it was probably in 
June, 1684, that the private marriage with Louis took place. 
The courtship was skilfully managed on her part. In one 
of her letters she says: ** I send him away always afflicted, 
but never in despair." Mrs. Lennox asserts that the queen 
on her death-bed foresaw what would happen, and drawing 
her ring off her finger, gave it to Mme. de Maintenon, but 
I don't believe Marie Th^r^se. had imagination enough to 
foresee any thing so improbable. The wonderful marriage 
is described by St. Simon. After it Mme. de Maintenon 
erased the Scarron arms from her carriage and put her own 
in their place. Before this memorable June she had passed 
through a period of severe mental anxiety. She shed tears, 
was so resdess that she wandered, with only one attendant, 
through the forest of Fontainebleau at all sorts of hours ; wrote 
letters to her brother and others which showed great agitation 
of spirits. But afterwards she is radiant with success, and 
affects a lofty calm which none could explain except the 
seven witnesses to her marriage. There has been doubt cast 
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upon the fact of the marriage, but besides St. Simon's testi- 
mony and that of numerous others, here is a letter, still in 
the Louvre library, written by the Bishop of Chartres, a good 
man: *'Love the king with all your heart; be submissive to 
him as Sarah was to Abraham. God has ordained that you 
should be elevated, loved, respected, and put in the place of 
queens, and yet you shall not have any more freedom than a 
citizen's wife. Tender yourself to God, and to the king, for 
the love of God, who has chosen you for his consolation and 
to obey him. The king still regards virtue as an austere and 
disagreeable thing ; but when he beholds it personified in her 
whom he most loves and esteems, combined with perfect in- 
nocence, cheerfulness of spirit and an ardent devotion to 
good works, God will give him the grace to aspire to the 
same happiness. A holy woman hallows an unholy man ; 
what then will she be to a Christian." This could have been 
written only to a wife. This Christian wife had one little 
sweet morsel of revenge over her enemy. She sent to Mme. 
de Montespan the king's order to retire from the court ; sent 
it by the Due du Maine, her own son, whose love she had 
entirely weaned from his mother. When Mme. de Montes- 
pan died none of her children were allowed to put on mourn- 
ing for her. 

And now began the third period of Louis XIV. 's life, 
singularly enough, politically a period of constant mis- 
fortune. While he was wicked he was victorious at home 
and abroad, 'Me grand monarque!" As soon as he 
grew devout and good he was unlucky. There were no great 
men left for him, either in war or literature. Cond^ and Tu- 
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renne were dead; Colbert was gone; Corneille and Mo- 
li^re had passed away. Every thing grew stupid. We have 
had a good deal of the routine of the court in its brilliant 
days. It faded now. 

Mme. de Maintenon was forty-six and Louis forty-two 
when she married. Her ambition then was to have that mar- 
riage acknowledged, but in this she failed, and she had the 
good sense to recognize her failure and make the best of it, 
a sense very few women have. Perhaps, however, her dis- 
appointment told, if not in her conduct to Louis, still in her 
demeanor to others ; or, perhaps, her change of manner was 
the result of deep policy. In a very quaint little book in the 
public library, called the Life of Mme. de Maintenon, date, 
1753, she is said to have changed, from a sense of what was 
due her high position. At any rate, change she did. Wal- 
ter Besant, in one of his articles, says : * * In private, her con- 
duct was haughty and severe. Even the king's daughters 
approached her with fear and trembling, and quitted her 
presence seldom without tears. She received but few people, 
visited fewer. It was more difficult to obtain an audience 
with her than with majesty itself. When she was at Ver- 
sailles, people, even of the greatest consequence, who de- 
sired speech with her, could obtain it only by watching for 
her egress and ingress, and even then it was of the briefest." 
What respect the king showed her, St. Simon tells us. (What 
does he not tell ? Every article I have read on Mme. de 
Maintenon, takes its facts from St. Simon.) ** He would 
have been a hundred times more free with the queen, and 
with less gallantry. . It was a respect the most marked, al- 
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though in the midst of the court. Their carriages moved 
along side by side, for she seldom sat in the king's chariot, 
in which he sat alone, while she used a Sedan chair. If the 
dauphine or the Duchesse de Berry, or the king's daughters 
were in the suite, they followed or gathered about the con- 
veyances on foot ; or if they rode in the carriages with the 
ladies in waiting, they still remained in the rear. The king 
frequently walked beside her chair, always uncovered and 
stooping, when addressing her or listening to her. At the 
end of the promenade he conducted her as far as the house, 
took leave of her and continued his walk or ride." 

Much as she demanded of the king, she gave him more. 
We all know that celebrated account from St. Simon of 
Louis's exactions, and no sacrifice was too great on her part 
to meet his requirements. She writes to her brother, when 
she was preparing to follow the king to the army (he always 
went to the army when there was no danger, and came back 
when there was, for the great Louis could show the white 
feather). She says: **I must have mules, cost what they 
will. Coaches upset and remain stuck in the mud Mules 
always reach their destination ; you may depend upon them." 
It is from St. Simon too that we have the account of the daily 
course of her life. When the court is at Versailles, she goes 
early to St. Cyr and transacts her business there, answers the 
immense number of letters she receives, comes back in time 
to receive the king, entertains him till nine o'clock, takes her 
light supper, and is put to bed in the presence of the king or 
any of the ministers who might be with him, they continuing 
their work as before. When he was not busy she would en- 
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tertain him, even when tired, vexed, disquieted, ill, assuming 
the most cheerful tone and smiling air, amusing him 
by a thousand inventions, witty sayings and cheerful re- 
marks. When he left her room at ten and the curtains were 
drawn, she would say: **I can only tell you that I am worn 
out" At Marly she had an easier time. Two arm-chairs 
were placed, one each side of the fire-place, for herself and 
the king. The ministers would appear. She would quietly 
stitch at the tapestry, till the king turned to her with "What 
thinks your Solidity on this point ?*' and then she would give 
her opinion very modestly. But all this had been settled be- 
forehand with the minister. It was like Queen Caroline and 
Sir Robert Walpole, except that here the lady led and the 
minister followed. Louis and George were alike in their 
dread of being governed, and had to be led in the same way. 
Let us say all the good we can of Madame de Maintenon : 
ij/. Her charities were constant and liberal — fifty or sixty 
thousand livres a year. St. Cyr was one of her charities. 
She had been herself a poor girl of a noble family, and she 
knew what sufferings could come from the proverb, ** noblesse 
oblige." St. Cyr was an asylum for poor young ladies, id. 
She was never mercenary. She secured herself from want in 
any reverses by the purchase of Maintenon. She made the 
place profitable by the establishment of manufactories there. 
She advised her brother to buy land in Poitou, where the 
emigrating Huguenots were giving it away, but after she has 
secured her future and his, she asks for nothing more, and 
spends liberally the immense sums that Louis lavished upon 
her. yd. She certainly did not urge the revocation of the 
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Edict of Naxites ; indeed, as far as she dared, she interfered 
to save the Huguenots from persecution. Louis said to her 
once: "I fear, Madame, that the mildness with which you 
would wish the Calvinists to be treated arises from some re- 
maining sympathy with your former religion." This was 
enough for her, and she said nothing more. It was some- 
thing for so prudent a person to have drawn such a rebuke 
upon herself. 

At last comes the sad change in Louis and consequently in 
the court. The royal family were dead ; son, grandson, and 
great-grandson dying by a mysterious disease; the brother 
was gone ; the nephew, Philip of Orleans, was no favorite ; 
the beloved Due du Maine was despicable, feeble in mind 
and licentious in character. The treasury was empty, Louis 
was defeated, and defeated, too, by heretic enemies — ^by 
William IIL, by Eugene, and by Marlboro. Then came the 
terrible winter of 1709-10, when half France was ruined and 
depopulated. Louis lost heart His wife says: "I am 
obliged to endure his griefs, his silence, his vapors ; he often 
sheds tears which he can not repress, when he feels greatly 
troubled. Presently a minister comes, bringing him bad 
news. If my presence is required, I am called; if not, I 
retire into some corner and pray. Sometimes I hear that all 
is going wrong ; then my heart beats and I can not sleep at 
night. But God wills it so, as compensation for all the 
worldly benefits that He has showered upon me." In an- 
other letter she says: "Could I but show you the emptiness 
of the lives of those who live in high positions ! Do you not 
perceive that I am dying of melancholy in a station so for- 
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tunate that one can scarcely conceive a higher? I have been 
young and pretty; I have tasted the sweets of pleasure; I 
have been loved every-where; at a more advanced age, I 
have spent years in the society of clever people; I have 
reached honors, and I can assure you that all these states 
have left behind them only frightful emptiness, anxiety, and 
fatigue, and a longing to know something else. Why? Be- 
cause nothing satisfies, and rest can only come when we have 
given ourselves to God. Then only can we feel that there is 
nothing more to seek, and that we have reached the only 
good thing which earth can give us. " And this from the wife 
of the greatest monarch in the world. 

Her great consolation, the one pleasure which she had, was 
the foundation of St. Cyr, which was begun in the very first 
year of her marriage, indeed it was her wedding present. 
She remembered what she had suffered in her early years, and 
she felt the necessity for some provision for the daughters ot 
the poor nobility. She founded a religious school at Reuil. 
There was such a crowd of scholars that the king gave her 
Noisy, a dependence of Versailles, when the number of 
scholars was raised to one hundred, the only condition being 
that the applicants should be ''demoiselles'' — ladies of noble 
birth. Mme. de Maintenon went there every day and re- 
ported to the king every thing that could interest him. One 
day he went to the institution without being expected, and 
was so much pleased with what he saw, that he determined 
to enlarge the school, fixing the number at two hundred and 
fifty. He chose St. Cyr, near Versailles, for the site, and 
employed Mansard to build a suitable house. It was begun 
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May I, 1685, and finished in July, 1686, costing about two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. Here Mme. de Main- 
tenon would go for a retreat when wearied out with her 
slavery, a slavery which lasted thirty-two years. 

In August, 1715, the king sickened. His wife had a room 
prepared next to his apartment and nursed him for several 
nights, sometimes for fourteen hours at a stretch ; and, after 
the tenderest farewell, being informed that *' her presence was 
no longer necessary," she retired to St. Cyr. The king ral- 
lied, and asked for her. On the 26th she was again on her 
knees at his bedside while his wounds were being dressed, 
and Louis begged of her himself "to leave him and not to 
return, as her presence affected him too much." She stayed, 
however, till the king told her that he wished to be left alone 
and to die in peace. She spent almost all the day of the 27th 
by his bedside. On the 28th, in the evening, she went to St. 
Cyr, so as to attend her devotions early on the morning of 
the 29th. On that day she again spent most of the time with 
the king. On the 30th he became worse, and having called 
together all the princesses and Mme. de Maintenon to bid 
him farewell, he ordered herio **rep)air at once to St. Cyr," 
and faithful to her obedience to him till the last, she left Ver- 
sailles forever. Remember, she was eighty years old then. 
On September i Louis died, and four years later Mme. de 
Maintenon followed him to the grave. 

We have spoken of the late efforts to find Mme. de Main- 
tenon a woman of genius and virtue* The Edinburgh of 
July, 1887, says that the very pages of the magazine are wit- 
nesses of the gradual change which has come over the minds 
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of the impartial reviewers of her life and works. In 1814, 
an article on Souvenirs and Portraits, says that Louis XIV. 's 
connection with Mme. de Maintenon was more fatal to him 
than any of his earlier and more sensual indulgences, because 
he became her slave and consented to measures fatal to his 
kingdom, the extermination of the. Protestants, for example. 
In 1826, comes a review of her letters to Mme. des Ursins, 
and there she is spoken of as a prosaic, but a superior per- 
son. *' Her superiority consisting not in rare qualities, but 
in the possession to a high degree of those which are com- 
mon to the majority of sensible people." And now, 1887, 
comes a review of a complete apology for her. She is found 
to be, * * La femme la plus d6cente et la plus polie en Eu- 
rope," as Voltaire called her; ** amiable and marvellously 
straight," as Mme. de S^vign^ says; "than whom no one 
possessed more virtue, more cleverness without affecta- 
tion, more honesty, more piety," as says Count Spanheim, an 
ambassador from some foreign court, and we must not forget 
that Louis himself, on his death-bed, told the Regent, Philip of 
Orleans, that he had never received from Mme. de Main- 
tenon anything but good advice. Her apologist of our times 
is M. Geoffroy, who publishes her letters, amended and cor- 
rected. Unfortunately, we have very few of her letters. All 
her correspondence with the king, with the Duke of Maine, 
with Mme. de Montespan, appears to be hopelessly lost. All 
remaining letters are to personal friends and are private af- 
fairs. Probably she destroyed all that could have an his- 
torical or political value. 
There are three events in Mme. de Maintenon's life which 
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specially need apology, or rather vindication, if it be pos- 
sible. These are,- first, her taking charge of Mme. de Mon- 
tespan's children ; secend, her supplanting that lady in the 
king's affection, and third, her alleged urging of Louis to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. M. Geoffroy says of the 
first, that she was really grateful to Mme. de Montespan for 
her kindness to her in her poverty ; that the care of the chil- 
dren was taken impulsively, but that afterwards conscien- 
tious scruples arose, which loyalty to the king alone could re- 
lieve. It seems to me more likely, when we remember what 
she said: ** If the children are the king's I will do it will- 
ingly," that loyalty was the only motive. We know that Louis's 
licentiousness was looked at in a different light from that ot 
other people. His amours were like Jupiter'.s. If every 
body else excused him because of his greatness, why should 
Mme. de Maintenon have been before her age ? He was her 
king. When he was only her husband, I feel sure that she 
would have looked at his infidelities in a very different light, 
but she took good care that he should have none then. It 
was in July, 1671, that she took charge of the children, and 
a strange life she led. The secret of their existence, even of 
their birth, must be kept. At St. Cyr, years afterward, she 
tells something of how she lived : ** I had to do the work of 
upholsterers and workmen, and go up ladders, no one being 
allowed inside the rooms. I did every thing myself, the 
nurses being forbidden to help, lest their milk might suffer. 
Sometimes I spent the whole night with one of the children, 
in a small house outside of Paris, and returned home in the 
morning by a b^ck door, so as not to be observed. When I 
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had dressed I drove to the Hotel d* Albert or Richelieu, that 
my friends should not perceive any difference in my habits, 
or even suspect I had a secret to keep., I wasted away, but 
no one could guess the cause of it." People wondered at the 
Widow Scarron. By and by, December 20, 1673, the bastards 
were recognized by the king, and ** Mme. Scarron has a fine 
country-house, with carriage, horses, lackeys; she is modest- 
ly but magnificently dressed; is amiable, handsome, good, 
and somewhat slovenly; a pleasant talker,'' writes Mme. de 
S6vign6. And then she learns to love the children. "How 
stupid, " she says, * * it is to love with such excess a child 
which is not mine, the Due du Maine, of whom I can never 
dispose, and who will never give me in the future any thing 
but sorrow, which will kill me ? " She has constant struggles : 
'*I sometimes resolve to leave these children to the care ot 
their mother, but I fear to offend God by such abandonment, 
and then I double my attention to them, which naturally in- 
creases my love for them ; so you see my condition is one of 
trouble." Was she right or wrong in accepting such a 
charge ? I suppose women can settle that question better 
than men, so I leave it to your own hearts to decide. 

As to the second charge, her supplanting Mme. de Montes- 
pan in the king's affection, I believe the king was tired of 
his jealous, imperious mistress, and would have left her at 
any rate. Mme. de Maintenon certainly preached virtue 
and religion to him, and told him that he was living a sinful 
life ; that his being a king would be no excuse for him in the 
eyes of God ; but so told him Bourdaloue, Bossuet, F^nelon. 
That pretty book, Un Sermon sous Louis XIV., tells ho^ 
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these bishops and high servants of God gradually took cour- 
age to tell him the truth. Mme. de Maintenon was braver. 
**I saw the king yesterday; fear not. It strikes me that I 
spoke to him as a Christian, and as the true friend of Mme. 
de Montespan." Perhaps her Christian feelings were accen- 
tuated by the terrible quarrels between the two women. At 
Easter, 1675, Louis XIV. and his beautiful mistress separated 
under the pressure of religious influence. Bourdaloue, Bos- 
suet, and Mme. de Maintenon had won the day. The king 
went to Flanders, and then began that long correspondence 
with the governess of his children, which won him at last. 
But — but, when the king came back from Flanders, the effect 
of Bourdaloue's sermon had worn off; Mme. de Montespan 
was recalled, "Et il en advint Mile, de Blois et M. le Conte 
de Toulouse." It was in Mme. de Maintenon's house that 
Mile, de Blois was born. In two years Louis tired forever 
of his favorite, and she was dismissed. The charge of her 
advocacy in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes is too great 
a subject to be entered upon here. Mme. de Maintenon was 
a convert to the Catholic Church, and had a convert's zeal. 
She converted all her family, and she made them rich as well. 
She converted every body she could get hold of. She says : 
**I have great pleasure in the conversion of M. de Vaux; 
Poignette is a good Catholic ; M. de Marmende also ; M. de 
Souch6 abjured two days ago. You can see nobody in the 
churches but myself, leading some Huguenot." As to the 
young ladies, she converted them pleasantly. Her cousin, 
afterwards Mme. de Caylus, daughter of the good Protestant, 
Mme. de la Villette, says: **Mme. de Maintenon took me to 
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St. Germain. I wept much, but the next day I found the 
king's mass so beautiful, that I consented to make myself a 
Catholic, on condition that I should hear mass every day, 
that I should never be whipped. This was the only contro- 
versy employed and the only abjuration I made." As to the 
Edict of Nantes, M. Geoffroy says that it was all Louis's 
doing, and that Mme. de Maintenon never opposed his will 
when openly declared. But a wife has a great many ways of 
influencing her husband when she finds it dangerous to *' op- 
pose his will !" 
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VII. 

LOUIS XV. AND HIS FAMILY. 

[December 8, x888.J 

Louis XV. was only five years old when he came to the 
throne of France, his reign beginning with all those intrigues 
between the Regent and the legitimatized princes, of which 
St. Simon has told us so much. He was lucky in his earliest 
governess, the Duchesse de Ventadour, a good woman and 
passionately fond of her charge. For eighteen months she 
never left the little boy's side, for she seems to have believed 
with so many others that Louis was not safe under the Re- 
gent. Then either the Regent or some other power decided 
that such an important charge must not be left to a woman, 
and Mme. de Ventadour had td make room for the Mar^chal 
Duke de Villeroi and for Fleury, Bishop of Fr6jus. Such 
a handsome, stupid child, with lovely brown eyes and long 
golden ringlets, the people were crazy about him when he 
was led out on the terrace at Vincennes before them. Un- 
fortunately, he would run into the house," through the win- 
dows, at the first chance, and hide himself in a corner. 
** Look," said Villeroi, showing him the crowd from the win- 
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dow of the Louvre, " these are your subjects, all these people 
belong to you, you are their master." '* But they make such 
a noise," said the little king, **I am afraid of them." And 
he hid himself again in his corner. At the famous bed of 
justice, when St. Simon had his triumph, when the bastards 
of Louis XIV. were put again in their proper place, the Re- 
gent said from the foot of the throne: **The king wishes 
the nobles and the Parliament to return ; is it not so, your 
Majesty ? " he added, turning to the king. Mme. de Venta- 
dour, who sat on a cushion at the king's feet, answered for 
him, as she had done at the assembling of the meeting: 
**The king has called you together," she said, "that you 
might hear his pleasure ; now that you have heard it, you 
may depart." It was the proudest moment of her life, and 
she almost fancied herself a queen-mother. 

What was the use of taking any trouble to educate such a 
stupid boy ? He did not love any body, did not care for any 
thing ; he hated the theatre, yawned and went to sleep when 
they took him to the opera, would not go to a ball, would 
shut himself up a whole evening , making soup. His great 
favorites were two terrier dogs, who dug up truffles for him. 
Fleury found the way to please him. He made little 
games for him, he let him learn by heart a few sentences 
from the catechism, and that he might have no trouble with 
his confessions, they were written out for him, and he had 
nothing to do but to recite them. When he was about ten 
years old he took a fancy for cards and learned some simple 
games. His tutors were delighted ; they were always ready 
to play with him. Then he grew tired and threw away his 
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cards. Such a young king, with the Duke of Orleans as suc- 
cessor to the throne, must marry at once, thought the party 
opposed to the Regent; moreover, July 31, 1721, the little 
king fell sick, then all France went wild, the Regency was at 
its worst, France bankrupt, Philip growing daily more be- 
sotted ; the Duchesse La Fert6 cried out : * * The king is pois- 
oned ! " and this belief spread at once through Paris. Philip 
was so afraid of a mob, that he sent all the money of the 
treasury away from Paris. It was only a fit of indigestion 
that troubled the young king, but the doctors were fright- 
ened, till a young Swiss, Helvetius, had the courage to give 
him a powerful emetic, which cured him at once. Th€ pop- 
ulace, wild with joy, crowded round the palace to see the 
king. He hid himself in the secret rooms. There was noth- 
ing to be done but to find a wife for him. The Regent chose 
the Infante of Spain, his cousin, daughter of Philip V., at 
the same time marrying his own daughter. Mile, de Beaujolais, 
to her brother. The little Infante was only six years old, and* 
immediately rose the cry that the Regent chose so young a prin- 
cess that he might the longer hold his own power and in- 
crease the chances of the Orleans family to ascend the throne. 
As for Louis, when they spoke to him of a little wife, he be- 
gan to cry. It was to arrange this marriage that St. Simon 
was sent to Spain, and you can read all his troubles of eti- 
quette in his last volume. The marriage would have been a 
good one for France ; it would have united France and Spain 
almost under one throne, the favorite wish of Louis XIV. 
There would have been no more Pyrenees. More than 
that, if the Infante grew to be as bright a woman as she was 
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a brilliant child, it would have been a good marriage for 
Louis. She was only six years old when they brought her to 
France, so the young princesses of ten or twelve years were 
brought to play with her. She sat on her chair and looked at 
them. '* Go and play, my little ones," she said. Then she 
called for leading strings for them, for fear they might fall. She 
shows wonderful powers of repartee, she wants to play the 
coquette with the young king, and when he pouts and runs 
away from her she sighs and says that she is afraid he will 
never love her j if he does not love her, she does not want to 
stay in France, where the men and women are so bad that 
she thinks something must happen to them before long. She 
did not stay. When the Duke of Orleans died, his successor 
as minister, Cond6, Duke of Bourbon, and his mistress, Mme. 
de Prie, determined to find the king a wife whom they could 
rule ; they were afraid of the little Infante. And as she was 
only seven years old, it would be five or six years before she 
could be married, and during all that time there was the risk 
of Louis dying, and of the coming to the throne of the hated 
Orleans family. The Infante was sent back to Spain. It 
was an insult. The Abb^ de Lury, who carried the news of 
her rejection, was ordered to leave Spain at once. Mile, de 
Beaujolais, fiancee of Don Carlos, was returned to France. 
Spain contracted an alliance with the Emperor, sent troops to 
the Pyrenees, and almost declared war. I wonder what be- 
came of the little Infante ? 

Next we find in the national archives, a certain paper 
marked, *'a list of the princesses in Europe who are not mar- 
ried, with their names, houses, age and religion." There are 
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forty-four above twenty-four years old, and consequently not 
suitable; there are twenty-nine of twelve years and under, 
who are too young; there are ten, who are of the younger 
branches of a royal house, or else so poor that they are inel- 
igible, their fathers or brothers having be€n obliged to serve 
other princes for their living. There remain, then, only sev- 
enteen from whom we can make a choice. The whole list is 
given, and each princess discussed. The two English prin- 
cesses, daughters of the Prince of Wales, granddaughters of 
George II., are Protestant, and so are the princesses of Den- 
mark and Prussia. The house of Portugal is too unhealthy, 
the Russian princesses come from a barbarous country. Mile, 
de Sens has something the matter with her figure, and so on. 
There remains only Mile, de Vermandois, sister of Cond^. 
There was a terrible struggle, the opposing party claiming 
that she was not of a royal house. Cond€ declared that she 
was as liear a descendant of Louis XIV. as were the Orldans 
family. Then her character, her health, her temper, were 
well known and the king had no objection to his cousin. 
There was another struggle for the daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, — perhaps she could change her religion. There was 
this trouble; if the Queen of France was of the house of 
Hanover, the king would be obliged to send away the Pre- 
tender. But the King of England, sounded secretly about 
his granddaughter, answered that the English constitution 
forbade a change of religion in an English princess. Mile. 
de Vermandois was chosen. Unluckily Mme. de Prie 
thought she would find out something more about her. 
The princees was in a convent at Tours, Mme. had her- 
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self introduced as a lady bringing letters from her brother. 
She found the princess charming, but a little haughty, — very 
spirituelle, however. In the course of the conversation, 
Mme. de Prie asked her if she had ever heard of her broth- 
er's favorite, the Marchioness de Prie. Mile, de Verman- 
dois answered that she knew but too well that wicked crea- 
ture ; she often heard her spoken of in the convent ; it was 
terrible for her brother to have near him a person who made 
him detested by all the world ; if she went to court, she 
would counsel him to send away this infamous woman. 
Mme. de Prie rose and left the parlor, saying, loud enough 
for the princess to hear her: *' Certainly, you will never be 
Queen of France." The Duke was told that his sister would 
make herself entirely too powerful with the king. 

It was necessary then to seek another princess, one who 
would not interfere with the ambition of Mme. de Prie. 
Among the ten princesses rejected on account of their insig- 
nificant position, was Marie Leczinska, daughter of the exiled 
King of Poland, and in the objections to her was the danger 
that her father and mother would come and live in France. 
That was bad, but then Marie Leczinska was represented as 
very amiable, very timid, and likely to be led by any power- 
ful party. Her father, Stanislas, had been living in Alsace, 
protected by the regent, and with a pension from Charles 
XII. of Sweden, still so poor that sometimes he had 
not even bread enough for his breakfast. He had made 
every effort to marry his daughter, offering her in turn to sev- 
eral French nobles, and even to a colonel of the regiment of 
the town where he was living. Think of his being met, 
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while hunting, by a messenger from Cond6, telling him that 
his daughter had been chosen as bride to Louis XV. Stanis- 
las fainted away. When he came to his senses he drove 
home, went to his daughter's room, saying: **Ah, my little 
one, let us fall on our knees and thank God." She thought 
he had been recalled to the throne of Poland, but he told her 
of her greater fortune. She was to be Queen of France. 
" I have never desired the throne of Poland again except to 
secure my daughter, and I shall never think of it again, since 
this marriage is beyond my wildest desires." In the height of 
his gratitude he put all his parental power in the hands of 
Cond6, asking that he would give away the bride. First, the 
doctors had to send a certificate of her health, then a little 
delay was due to Spain, offended by the return of the Infante. 
At last, May 25, 1725, Louis announced the marriage. Next 
came the question of the trousseau, for Marie Leczinska was 
so poor that she had not even proper underclothing, till 
Mme. de Prie lent her some chemises. Of course France 
had to furnish it all, and the marriage dowry also. August 
15, the Duke of Orleans, as first prince of the blood, stood 
proxy for Louis at Strasburg, Mme. de Prie going with him. 
Then Stanislas gave his daughter his parting advice : **Let 
the pleasing the king be all your wish, the obeying him all 
your pleasure." Louis met her at the Moret, and, to the as- 
tonishment of all who knew his dislike for women, he kissed 
her on both cheeks and seemed delighted with his bride. 

The Memoirs give page after page to the ceremonies of the 
marriage. The king fell in love for the first time in his life; 
to be sure he was not sixteen years old, and Maria Leczinska 
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was a pretty woman of twenty-two, graceful and amiable, 
good-humored above every thing, timid before society, but 
having a certain wit among her friends. She was such a 
good Christian that she was heard to say that she feared the 
crown of France, with its temptations, would lose her the 
crown of heaven. The temptations were not so great as she 
expected, at least not of the kind she expected. She was 
terribly afraid of the king, and that timidity prevented her 
from holding her own with him. What she was afraid of, 
nobody knows, for there was nothing in him except the fact 
of his being King of France. A man, a boy, rather, whom 
nothing interested or amused except the chase and his dogs, 
for he gave a great deal more time to his dogs than he did to 
his wife. D'Argenson says he worked like a dog for them. 
At the beginning of the year he laid out every thing that was 
to be done for and by them till the end. He had five or six 
packs of hounds, and gave more time to their management, 
their food, their exercise and their hunting times than he did 
to the army or to the finances of France. His great aim 
Vas that the dogs of each pack should have names ending 
alike, and this required great study and ingenuity. Here are 
the names of one pack: Fialaux, Faimaux, Fanfaraux, Gar- 
^onneaux, Rapidaux, Merveilleaux, Barbaraux, Demenaux, 
Cerberaux, etc. Well, he was only sixteen. He cared a lit- 
tle, also, for cultivating lettuce and for embroidering tapestry, 
and he was particular about his invitations to supper. Once 
M. de L6on was left out, but the fish was said to be so good 
that the young man came without any invitation! Louis 
looked at the list. ** I invited twelve, and here are thirteen. 
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I think M. de L6on is the one too many." L6on could say 
nothing ; the king never spoke to him ; but ordered the rare 
fish to be handed all around, but to stop at the guest next to 
M. de L6on. **The unhappy man," it was said, "had the 
grace to die of grief for this affront !" 

For some time the king was violently in love with his wife ; 
he compared her to Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis, she 
was so pious and so beautiful. When any body spoke of an- 
other pretty woman, "I find the queen a great deal prettier," 
he said. The first quarrel came because the queen felt bound 
by gratitude to Cond6 and Mme. de Prie, whom Louis de- 
tested. The duke complained of ingratitude, and the queen 
wept. One day she enticed Louis into an interview with 
Cond6, who read him a letter of complaint against his precep- 
teur, Fr^jus, Card. Fleury. The king grew impatient *' Have 
I displeased your Majesty?" said the duke. '* Yes." ** Have 
you no kindness for me?" *'iV^." ** Has M. de Fr^jus your 
full confidence ?" * * Yes. " He pushed away the duke, and left 
the room full of anger against his wife. Cond^ should have 
taken warning, the king was beginning to feel his power. 
Not a month afterwards Louis said to Cond^, with a more 
than usually gracious smile: **My cousin, do not make me 
wait for you at supper." Cond^ left the king, to be met at 
the door of his own house by a letter commanding him to 
retire at once to Chantilly till further notice. Mme. de Prie 
was sent to Normandy, where she died, Richelieu says, of 
grief; other writers state that she poisoned herself. 

The queen was left with no friend and no counsellor. 
Mme. de Prie had, at least, been a good friend to her. 
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Flcury was made prime minister, and he never forgot the 
queen's eflforts against him. He took his revenge by keeping 
her very poor. She was very charitable, and once gave away 
all her allowance. Her treasurer asked for some money. 
Fleury gave one hundred livres. "But, sir, I would give 
that to my son; this is for the Queen of France." Fleury 
added fifty, then twenty-five, and at last, for very shame, sent 
two hundred. Her maids of honor had no clothes fit to ap- 
pear at court till she wrote to Fleury for them. The birth of 
her twin daughters, two years after her marriage, did some- 
thing for her, for Louis was delighted with his babies. Then 
a few years after came the dauphin. After that, five more 
()^ughters. Louis was tired to death of his daughters by this 
time. When the birth of Madame Louise was announced : 
"Mme. Septi^me," said the announcer. **Mme. Deni^re," 
answered Louis. I think the queen grew a little tired of so 
many babies, too. * 'Always babies, babies, babies," she said 
once, "and who cares for them when they come?" And, 
strangely enough, all the court was tired of this orderly reign. 
The nobles remembered the gayety of the time of La Valli^re 
and Montespan. The people even, accustomed to the gal- 
lantry of the Bourbon kings, could not understand a young 
sovereign without a Gabrielle ; and trade would be improved 
by more gayety at the court. The queen shut herself up 
more and more with the virtuous and stupid people of the 
court, with the Duke and Duchess de Luynes ; she talked a 
great deal of the virtues and patience of Marie Th^r^se, queen 
of Louis XIV. Perhaps she devined that she would have 
the same wrongs to bear. 
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- One day the king, at his supper-table, drank to the health 
of La Belle Inconnue, and broke his glass after drinking. 
There was great curiosity to know who the unknown lady 
was. It was Mme. de Mailly, the oldest of those five sisters 
de Nesle, who were successively the mistresses of Louis XV. 
We do not care about them; they were not worth caring 
about. The best of them was Mme. de Mailly, who really 
loved the king, in spite of her thirty years, and who was a 
sort of Louise de la Valli^re without- her innocence. She 
never took advantage of her position to ask any favors for 
herself or for her friends, and she yielded her place to her 
sisters as humbly as La Valli^re yielded to Montespan. The 
worst of the de Nesle sisters was the Duchess de Chiteay- 
roux, who loved somebody else, and who struggled for polit- 
ical power. Marie Leczinska made one bon mot when Mme. 
de Mailly asked her leave to go to Compi^gne. "Mais, 
Madame, vous ^tes bien la maitresse." After this, the his- 
tory of the family of Louis is only a history of the struggles 
of the queen, the dauphin, and the seven daughters against 
the power of the different mistresses of the king. The queen 
did not struggle much, but she allowed her daughters to do 
what they could. As to the dauphin, there is little to say of 
him, but all that there is to say is good. He was really 
pious, grieved for his father's immoral life, joined Mme. 
Adelaide in her efforts to change it, married twice, died 
young, leaving three sons — Louis XV L, Louis XVIIL, 
Charles X. — all kings, and all dethroned. 

Once the virtuous cabal of the court, the queen and her 
children, the Duke de Luynes, and others believed them- 
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selves successful. Louis, who had gone to the army, taking 
with him his whole suite of mistresses, was taken sick at Metz. 
Hear what President Renault says about it: "The surname 
of Bien-Aim6 (well beloved), which Louis XV. bears, will 
not leave posterity in doubt as to its being deserved. This 
prince, in the year 1744, while hastening from one end of his 
kingdom to the other, and suspending his conquests in Flan- 
ders, that he might fly to the assistance of Alsace, was arrested 
at Metz by a malady which threatened to cut short his days. 
At the news of this, Paris, all in terror, seemed a city taken 
by storm; the churches resounded with supplications and 
groans; the prayers of priests and people were every mo- 
ment interrupted by their sobs ; and it was from an interest 
so dear and tender that this surname of Bien-Aim6 fashioned 
itself, a title higher than all the rest which this great prince 
has earned." His sickness frightened Louis. At first he kept 
Mme. de Chateauroux by his bedside, and would not see a 
priest. ** It is not time yet. I have a bad headache. I have 
too much to do. I can not confess yet." But the""surgeon 
says he has only two days to live. He was frightened. ** My 
bouillon, and Father P^russeau ! Quick ! Father P^russeau ! 
Adieu, I am dying; I shall never see you again." But the 
Father P^russeau would not confess him unless Mme. de 
Chateauroux was sent away — sent not only out of the palace, 
but out of the town. She and her sisters left, and the queen, 
with the dauphin and her daughters, dared to leave Paris on 
their way to the king. The queen must have loved him yet. 
Every time a door opened she trembled lest there should be 
bad news. When at last she reached Metz, she flew to 
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Louis' bedside ; he was asleep. When he woke he said : 
"Madame, I ask your pardon for the scandal which I have 
given you, the trouble and grief of which I have been the 
cause. Will you pardon me, Madame?" But the dauphin 
got another reception. The king was very cold. **He is in 
a great hurry to reign," he said. And he never forgave him 
for coming. 

When the king recovered, when he reached Paris and saw 
the joy of his people, "What have I done to be so loved?" 
he said; and for a little while there was happiness in the 
family. What have I done to be so hated ? he might have 
said in his last illness. The trouble was that he had done 
nothing. As to his private life, it was no worse than Louis 
XIV. *s, or than Henry IV. 's, but they had done something 
as kings. Even the Regent had tried to do good. Alas, it 
was a very few weeks before Mme. de Chateauroux came back, 
and after her death came Mme. de Pompadour. Marie Lec- 
zinska ceased to struggle. She gave the rest of her life to her 
children and to her prayers. She had one happiness. Some- 
thing was done for her father. 

The last permanent acquisition of France was Lorraine. 
We know that she has lost it now, but in 1733, in consid- 
eration of Tuscany being given to Francis of Lorraine, be- 
trothed to Marie Th^r^se, his province, which had belonged 
to Germany, was given forever to France, on condition that 
Stanislas should be duke during his lifetime. Lorraine had 
been German for eight centuries. Stanislas made a good 
sovereign, governed his little country well, made Nancy its 
capital and was happy there. Those of us who have been 
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to Nancy will remember its pretty gates, put there by Stanis- 
las ; the lovely park which he laid out ; all the pretty artistic 
things in the pretty little city, which tell of Stanislas' reign. 
We hear a great deal of Louis XV. 's mistresses, and we 
know something of his wife, poor woman! Perhaps it 
would be worth our while to hear something of his daughters, 
Mesdames de France. We know nothing about them except 
Carlyle's account of their conduct at their father's death-bed, 
which certainly is very much to their honor: "The prin- 
cesses alone wait at the loathsome sick-bed^ impelled by filial 
piety. The three princesses, Graille, Chiffe, Coche (Rag, 
Snip, Pig, as he was wont to name them), are assiduous 
there, when all have fled. The fourth princess, Loque (Dud), 
as we guess, is already in the nunnery and can only give her 
orisons. Poor Graille and sisterhood, they have never 
known a father; such is. the hard bargain grandeur must 
make. Scarcely at the D6botter (when royalty took off its 
boots), could they snatch up their enormous hoops, gird the 
long train round their waists, huddle on their black cloaks of 
taffeta up to the very chin; and so, in fit appearance of full 
dress, every evening at six, walk majestically in, receive their 
royal kiss on the brow, and then walk majestically out again, 
tolembroidery, small scandal and prayers. If the king came 
some morning, with coffee of his own making, and swallowed 
it with them hastily, while the dogs were uncoupling for the 
hunt, it was received as the grace of heaven. Poor, with- 
ered, ancient women ! In the wild tossings that yet await 
your fragile existence before it be crushed and broken ; as 
ye fly through hostile countries, over tempestuous seas, are 
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almost taken by the Turks, and wholly in the revolutionary 
earthquake, know not your right hand from your left, be this 
always an assured place in your remembrance, for the act was 
good and loving." Carlyle has said almost all that has been 
said of these poor old-maids ; but old-maids were young once 
and had their ambitions and their love stories. Why should 
we not want to know these good stupid women, as well as 
we know the mistresses of the most Christian King ? M. 
Honors Bonhomme has written a book on Louis XV. and 
his family, in which he gives the history of the daughters, 
one by one, and makes them people of some little conse- 
quence in the court; always enemies of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, and always loving daughters of the queen. 

Louis was delighted with his little twins and very proud of 
them. He wanted to make playthings of them at the court, 
but Cardinal Fleury, from motives of economy, sent them, 
not to St. Cyr or to Panth^mont, good schools in the neighbor- 
hood, but to a convent two hundred miles off, to the Abbaye 
de Fontevrault, where all the sisters, except Mme. Adelaide, 
went afterwards, and where they learned to pray, to mortify 
the flesh, to love God and fear the devil, and where Mme. 
Louise said that at twelve years old she had not finished her 
alphabet. At twelve years old the twins were brought back 
to Versailles, and immediately the king declared the marriage 
of Madame Ain6e (Elizabeth) with Don Philip of Spain. 
This was a sort of compensation for the affront which had 
been put upon Spain when the Infante, betrothed to Louis 
XV., had been sent back by the Regent. The little princess 
was delighted to be married. To have a husband at twelve 
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years old ! It was as nice as having a new doll ; and then 
the presents and the fStes; such beautiful clothes, fine lace, 
embroidered dresses, jewels — what not? The Duke de 
Luynes says that the linen alone cost one hundred thousand 
crowns. A charming portrait of her husband was sent to 
her, and the marriage ceremony took place at once, the Duke 
of Orleans, the pious duke, son of the Regent, standing as 
proxy, Mme. Henriette holding up the bride's train seven 
yards long. Then came the sad parting between the twins 
and the journey to Spain. 

The husband was enchanted with his little bride, and all 
went well for two years, when Don Philip was called to the 
wars in Germany, and the husband and wife did not see each 
other again for eight years. There was one child. Donna 
Isabelle, afterward the wife of the Emperor of Austria, 
Joseph II. , brother of Marie Antoinette. At the end of the 
seven years' war, Philip was made Duke of Parma, and he 
sent for his little wife to join him in his new duchy. But 
Mme. Infante was in no hurry. She chose to go to Parma 
by the way of Versailles. She went through France in great 
pomp; de Luynes gives the route and the numberless attend- 
ants. Louis XV. came to meet her at Villeroi, bringing her sis- 
ter Henriette and the dauphin with him. The child who had 
left them was a woman now and very handsome. She came 
for a visit of a few weeks, and found the whole court in a 
struggle. Mme. de Pompadour's power was just beginning, 
the queen, the dauphin and the princesses were making a 
great effort against her. Of course, the elder sister would join 
them. Madame was too wise — she remained neutral, polite 
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to all, and Mme. de Pompadour was more than polite to her. 
She allowed her to have that famous chamber with the secret 
staircase leading to the king's cabinet, in which the Regent had 
died. There were many secrets of state, of foreign relations, to 
be discussed between the king and the eldest daughter, who 
had been away so long and seen so much of the world, that 
she called her sisters **the children." At last, after a six 
months' visit, Mme. quitted Paris to join her husband, 
from whom she had been so long separated and to whom she 
was so much attached. Alas ! she had heard bad news of 
him; he had grown stupid and dissipated; he had brought a 
mistress to Parma with him. And the Duchy of Parma 
was so poor, the palace in ruins, for the Spanish soldiers 
during the war had pulled it to pieces, carried off pictures, 
statues, doors, even the steps of the beautiful marble stair- 
case of Rennaissance work. Well, they lived together, quar- 
relling and poor, for eight years, when Mme. could not stand 
it any longer, and came back to Versailles, where she caught 
the small-pox and died, December 1759, thirty-two years 
old. 

Mme. Henriette had died seven years before her ; died of 
a broken heart. Her life is just like a sentimental novel. 
She was of a wonderfully delicate beauty, looking like Ophe- 
lia — dreamy, poetic, innocent and stupid — only she wanted 
to learn, and especially she wanted to be good. The pious 
Duke of Orleans had a son just like her, then Duke de Char- 
tres, so they fell in love with each other, and the king was 
very willing that they should be married. Unfortunately 
Cardinal Fleury was not willing. He was jealous of the 
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Orleans family, and he determined to marry the young peo- 
ple, each to somebody else. M. d'Orl^ans was in a great 
hurry to marry his son, so that he might himself retire from 
the world. How unhappy the lovers were, especially Mme. 
Henriette, only she had such confidence in the fidelity of the 
Duke de Chartres. Luckily the cardinal died, and the lovers 
took courage. Alas! Louis XV. took it into his head to 
govern by himself, and was too busy to think of them ; they 
must wait. So would not wait the Duke of Orleans ; he had 
his hair-cloth shirt and his beads all ready ; he wanted to 
"faire son salut." He found a wonderfully pretty wife for 
his son, of the great Cond6 family. **She is beautiful, well 
formed and has 50,000 crowns income," he said to his son. 
They were married and Mme. Henriette appeared at the wed- 
ding. She was very brave. When she heard that the mar- 
riage was decided she sent for her cousin, said to him: ** Be 
happy. That is all I ask of God. Your happiness will 
give me strength to live." Then she held out her hand, 
which the Duke de Chartres covered with tears, and they 
separated. What is very provoking, the Duke and Duchess 
de Chartres fell violently in love with each other — the Duke 
especially, who adored his young wife. Mme. Henriette was 
obliged to be happy, and she did her very best. She oc- 
cupied herself with her court duties. She was very gracious. 
**She knew how to say to every one just what was proper. 
She appeared to desire to please and to be loved ; and she 
gave very liberally," said De Luynes. She had made her 
sacrifice and her cousin was happy. But his happiness did 
not last long. Mme. de Chartres was a true coquette. She 
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tired of her husband, had plenty of lovers, and he, in de- 
spair, threw himself into gambling and dissipation. Hen- 
riette heard all this, and her health failed. She had a slow 
fever; she. grew paler and paler, and the king ordered her to 
put on rouge ! She kept up with all her court duties and 
spent her leisure in prayer. One thing she would not do. She 
would not take care of her health. She began to spit blood, 
and forbade her sisters to tell her father of it. When they 
gave her medicine, she took it, but neutralized its effects by 
drinking plenty of caf6 au lait. Well, it was soon over, the 
fever grew more violent, a dry cough seized her; she could 
eat nothing. At last she went to bed and was bled. In three 
days delirium set in, and she died on February lo, 1752, 
twenty-four years old. In short, she killed herself, but none 
the less are we very sorry for her. The blame lies with her 
lover and with the king. 

The next sister, Mme. Adelaide, was a very different per- 
son. She was an enfant terrible. In the first place she 
would not go to the convent. When she was seven years old 
she went down on her knees to her father, kissed his hand, 
cried and begged to stay with him. The king cried a little 
too (tears were easy with him), and he promised to keep 
her at home. Papa Roi, as she called him, had a hard time 
with her. One night she got out of bed, dressed, put four- 
teen louis in her pocket, crept down the stairs, across the gal- 
lery and out of the door of the palace of Versailles. One 
of her maids heard her, ran after her and caught her. She 
was going to put herself at the head of the army and fight 
the English ; then she would bring the King of England to 
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her father's feet. As to the nobles, **I shall command the 
principal of them to come and sleep with me. They will be 
very much honored, and I shall kill them one after another." 
Once her dancing-master undertook to teach hen a minuet, 
the ** minuet rose.^^ Not at all, she would not take a step 
till it was called the minuet blue. She stamped and screamed 
till the dancing-master gave in. But, in spite of her naughty 
ways, she loved to study, especially music. Beaumarchais 
was her teacher of the harp, but her favorite instrument was 
the violin. Then she spoke French, English, Italian, and 
spoke them all well. At fifteen she began to think of more 
serious things. Mme. de Pompadour was at the height of 
her favor, but Adelaide was her father's favorite child, and 
she declared war against the all-powerful mistress. She led 
her sister, her mother, the clergy with her. It was useless. 
Mme. de Pompadour carried off the king to La Muette, the 
lovely palace which had belonged to the Duchesse de Berry, 
and there she kept him, safe from the attacks of his family. 
Voltaire addresses an ode to the Pompadour, who patronized 
him. May Louis guard his conquests, and may the lady 
guard hers. 

" Soyez tous deux sans ennemis 
Et tous deux gardez vos conqu^tes." 

Adelaide brought the verses to the king. The conquest of 
Mme. de Pompadour was over the king himself; it was an 
insult. Louis exiled Voltaire, but he did not send away la 
Pompadour ! Adelaide threatened to go to the Carmelites — 
Louis laughed, and she did not go. When her sister Henri- 
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ette died, she became Mme. Premiere, and immediately took 
possession of the famous chamber below the king's cabinet. 
She began to say, ** We shall do this, we shall do that," and 
Mme. de Pompadour allowed her to talk, knowing that talk- 
ing was all she could do. She did do something, however. 
She meddled with every thing. "La Princesse Touche-i- 
Tout," the court called her. And she seems to have meant 
well. When troubles came and the king sent his plate to the 
mint, Mme. Adelaide persuaded her sisters to join her in 
offering to give up every thing except what was ** pure neces- 
sity." 

In 1764, Mme. de Pompadour died, and Mme. Adelaide 
was triumphant. Louis reformed, supped with his daugh- 
ters, making the coffee himself. He would come down the 
secret staircase, coffee-pot in hand. Mme. Adelaide would 
ring a bell for Mme. Victoire, and she would ring for Mme. 
Sophie, who, in her turn, rung for Mme. Louise. Then they 
had a pleasant evening, and it was then that the king gave 
them their nicknames — Rag, Snip, Pig, Dud. Adelaide calls 
herself Mme. Torchon in one of her letters at this time. One 
night the whole court was roused. The king sent a letter to 
Choiseul, the minister, to be delivered at once to the Bishop 
of Orleans. After a long'search the bishop was found in bed. 
He got up in a hurry. Something very important must have 
happened. The letter was: **Monseigneur, my daughters 
must have some quince marmalade immediately. Send for it 
at once. We want it in very little boxes." A courier started 
at once for Orleans, and the next day the marmalade arrived. 
Alas ! one gets tired even of quince marmalade, and Louis 
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got tired of this stupidly good life. The queen died, and the 
king consoled himself with Mme. du Barry. Then began the 
fall of the court. Mme. de Pompadour was at least a lady. 
Mme. du Barry introduced the manners and language of the 
Halles. Mme. Adelaide lost courage. She retired from the 
court and lived in her own apartments till the king was at- 
tacked with small-pox. She adored her father. She called 
her sisters, Victoire and Sophie, and they shut themselves in 
the king's room, sat by his bed, under his curtains, night and 
day till he died. The disease was terrible ; there was no 
hope. Every one fled except the princesses and the doctors. 
One courtier caught the disease only from looking through 
the door for a few minutes, and died of it. An English 
quack professed to be able to cure the small-pox. Mme. 
Adelaide sent for him and offered him 100,000 crowns for his 
secret. It was too late ; the king died in great suffering May 
10, 1774. Mme. du Barry had fled long before. When it 
was a question of embalming the body, the doctors pro- 
nounced it impossible. One of the courtiers cried out that 
it must be done. Not to do it would be unheard of. "Well, 
M. le Due," said the physician, **I will do it; but you, as 
first gentleman of the chamber, must be present and receive 
the king's heart in a box of gold. I have the honor to tell 
you that neither you nor I, nor any one present, will be alive 
a week afterwards." The duke did not insist. All three of 
the princesses caught the small-pox, but they recovered. 
Then Mme. Adelaide began to try to influence her nephew, 
Louis XVI.; and then came the Revolution. The rest of 
her life belongs to that time. 
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Next among the daughters came Mme. Victoire, the 
prettiest of the family. She and the two younger sisters bad 
been brought up at Fontevrault, and they all came to the 
court ignorant, awkward — Mme. Victoire, pretty as she was, 
the most awkward of all. She set herself to become grace- 
ful, to make courtesies, to be agreeable, and she succeeded. 
She loved good eating, and made an excellent cook for those 
little suppers where the king made the coffee. In all serious 
things she followed Mme. Adelaide so completely that they 
seemed like one person. After her father's death, the two 
went by the same name, the aunts of the king, the Mesdames. 
She, too, has her revolutionary history. 

Little as there is to say of Mme. Victoire, there is still less 
of Mme. Sophie, who was utterly stupid. Nothing made her 
talk but a thunder-storm, of which she was terribly afraid. 
To keep people beside her during the storm she would say 
any thing, flatter, plead. Marie Antoinette draws the character 
of the sisters : ** My Aunt Adelaide intimidates me a little; 
happily, I am a favorite with my Aunt Victoire, who is more 
simple. For the Aunt Sophie, she is, at the bottom, I am 
sure, a good 50ul, but she always looks as if she had fallen 
from the clouds. She will be sometimes whole months with- 
out opening her mouth, and I have not yet seen her full face 
— she never looks directly at any one." Luckily, Mme. So- 
phie died before the troubles came, and Marie Antoinette, 
who watched by her bedside, had the reward of seeing her 
turn her face toward her and of hearing her murmur prayers 
for all the royal family. 

There remains only Mme. Louise, who was an entirely 
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different person, something like La Grande Mademoiselle, in 
miniature, for she was very small. But she had Mlle.'s love 
of manly sports, her vivacity, her pride. She was as restless, 
too. One day, impatient — a little thing made her impa- 
tient — because her nurse did not come and dress her, the lit- 
tle princess, she was only four years old, got up to dress her- 
self, slipped on the bed, and fell out of the window. She 
was a little hump-backed ever afterward. The accident did 
not hurt her health, nor hinder her from being a most impru- 
dent follower of the chase. She would ride the wildest 
horses; once she was thrown, but she insisted on mounting 
again, whipped her horse well, and rode him back to Ver- 
sailles in triumph. Would such a young princess like to be 
led by her sister Adelaide? She didn't like it, and there are 
plenty of stories about their quarrels. Mme. Louise was the 
prettier, far the more fascinating. She did not care for pol- 
itics ; she wanted to play a great rdle socially. She was full 
of all sorts of frolics, very generous to her attendants, but 
very haughty towards them sometimes. She was the young- 
est of the princesses, and came to the court only when it was 
on the verge of an abyss, at the beginning of the revolution. 
Had she remained in public life she would probably have 
met a bad fate. She would have been a princess to the last. 
Happily, the deaths in her family frightened her. First, her 
sisters, Mesdames Infante and Henriette, then the dauphin 
and the dauphiness, then the queen, her mother, then the 
coming of the Du Barry. She determined to devote herself 
to God for the conversion of the king. ** Moi, Carmelite, et 
le roi tout A Dieu." She acted with her usual impetuosity. 
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One evening she left Versailles, appeared at the Carmelites, 
and told them she had come forever. She lived there eighteen 
years, and died before the worst of the Revolution, in 1787. 
In her last delirium, her hunting days came back to her, her 
last words being: **To Paradise, quick, at full gallop." Has 
the account of these six sisters seemed of little importance ? 
They were all good women, as the times went, and they had 
their influence on their father, and through him on the his- 
tory of the age. It was something then not to be a bad 
woman. 

In 1786, Mesdames, the king's aunts, Adelaide and Vic- 
toire, lived in the pretty palace of Bellevue, built and fur- 
nished by Mme. de Pompadour. Here Mesdames would in- 
vite Marie Antoinette and Mme. Elizabeth, and here they 
would discuss the revolution. It was here that they heard of 
the terrible mob in Versailles, October, 1789, and, loyal to 
the king, the two hastened to his side. They were with the 
royal family all that terrible night, and the next morning 
Mme. Adelaide said to La Fayette : ** I owe you more than 
life; I owe you that of the king, of my poor nephew." 
When the king went to Paris, Mesdames went back to Belle- 
vue and stayed faithful through every thing till the Assembly 
passed and the king signed the decree of the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, reducing the priests to the condition of 
public officers. This was too much for these Catholic ladies. 
They had seen the abolition of titles, the destruction of the 
nobility, but now their religion was touched. They would 
leave, they would go to Rome, to counsel, to encourage, to 
strengthen the pope. There were terrible rumors; the aunts 
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were going to carry away the dauphin, hid in the bottom of 
their carriage, they would substitute another child in his 
place, who would be presented to the people as the true 
dauphin. Address after address was sent to the Assembly. 
The women of the Halles crowded round the deputies. 
France would be ruined if these two old ladies took away 
the dauphin and their riches. Then Mirabeau rose: **The 
family of the king can not be taken away. A great nation 
has become his family." Louis sent a letter to the presi- 
dent asking that his aunts might have the freedom given to 
every native of France, that of going where he pleases. 
Was Louis quite sincere ? Did he not know the object of 
their journey? The next morning the papers came out with 
their badinage: ** Two princesses, sedentary by position, by 
age and by taste, suddenly find themselves possessed by a 
mania for travelling, for seeing the world. This is singular, 
but it is possible. People say they are going to kiss the 
pope's slipper. This is drole, but it is edifying. Thirty-two 
sections, and all good citizens, put themselves between these 
ladies and Rome. This is very simple. Mesdames, and above 
all Mme. Adelaide, wish to avail themselves of the rights of 
men ; this is natural. They are not going, they say, with in- 
tentions opposed to the revolution. This is possible, but 
difficult to believe. These fair travellers take in their train 
eighty persons ; that is good. But they take also twelve mil- 
lion francs ; that is bad. They have need of a change of 
air; that is customary. But the change disquiets their cred- 
itors ; that is customary also. They burn with a wish to 
travel (the desire of a woman is a fire which devours); that is 
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natural. We burn to retain them ; that is natural also. Mes- 
dames declare, that they are free to go wherever seems good 
to them ; that is just." After all this fuss the poor ladies get 
off, though they were arrested twice on their way through 
France. Once they ran a real danger. The crowd around 
their carriage shouted, "a la lanterne," but their guards 
forced them through. At Turin Mme. Adelaide wrote to 
the Prince of Cond6 that they were safe ; but Savoy was 
afraid of sheltering French emigres; they must leave. At 
Rome they were safe, and there they stayed through the ter- 
rors of the Revolution, the horrors of the death of the king, 
the queen and Mme. Elizabeth. But in 1797, when General 
Bonaparte advanced upon Rome they had to fly again, first 
to Naples, where the Caserta was given them for a refuge. 
The French troops advanced. The King of Naples gave 
them a vessel, and they started for the port, but their vessel 
did not wait for them, and the poor old ladies had to 
travel over the Apennines, sometimes on foot, where the 
snow blocked their carriage, for it was in December and 
very cold. At the coas|, they found two poor little 
boats, into which the princesses and their suite crowded. 
There was scarcely room to turn, and there they were, 
thirty-one days without undressing, with nothing to eat but 
salted fish and sailors' biscuit, threatened by pirates, by 
French vessels. At last they reached Trieste. They were 
safe but the journey was too much for them. Mme. Vic- 
toire died two weeks after their arrival. Mme. Adelaide 
lingered for nine months. She was sixty-eight and her 
sister sixty-six years old. 
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THE PURITAN MINISTER. 

(December 24, x88i.] 

What a solemn thing was Sunday in New England in the 
seventeenth century, and what a solemn preparation was 
made for it. After three o'clock on Saturday afternoon no 
secular work was done that could possibly be avoided. 
Saturday evening brought the preparatory lecture and Sunday 
morning is still as the night until the drum (in Cambridge), the 
bell (in Salem), or the horn (in Haverhill) calls every body to 
the meeting-house. The congregation comes, not in coaches, 
like the Virginia planters, with their footmen and outriders, 
but on horseback, the wife behind the husband. There must 
be no trotting, the horse must not be tied too close to the 
meeting-house door, there must be no gossiping on the porch. 
Every one takes his allotted seat — the seating is done over 
again every New Year's Day — the old men near the pulpit, the 
young men by the door, the magistrates' wives on the one 
side, the schoolmaster's wife next. Every mother has a little 
wooden cage by her side to hold the youngest child, too 
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scared to cry. On the high stool in the broad aisle sits some 
penitent man or woman — a wanton gospeller or worse. The 
sexton walks up the aisle, the minister follows, black cloak, 
black skull-cap, black gloves, open at the thumb and finger to 
turn the leaves of his sermon. Then the service begins. 
* * People do not sneeze or cough here in public assemblies so 
much as in England," Mr. Higginson quotes. If you inter- 
rupt the minister, or declare you get no good from his preach- 
ing* you are fined and whipped, but you must go to church. 
If you stay at home for a month you are put in the stocks — 
the wooden cage. But after the sermon there was a chance 
for you — you could ask questions of the elders, not of the 
minister. Then comes a little excitement — a baptism, the 
announcement of a marriage, or some magistrate (Samuel 
Sewell, perhaps,) puts up prayers for his sins. After that the 
contributions, the psalm singing, the benediction. Then the 
minister walks out, bowing gravely on each side ; then the 
congregation follows, except such as have come from such a 
distance that they bring their dinner and eat it in the church 
— pork and beans, of course cold. But our lesson is the Pu- 
ritan minister, not his congregation. Sunday was his gala 
day, but what a life of work was his. Mr. Cotton preached 
twice on Sunday, twice on Thursday, on Wednesday morn- 
ing and on Saturday afternoon, six sermons a week ; then 
he had a daily lecture at his house. The Rev. Jonathan 
Moody wrote four thousand sermons. The minister must also 
set aside a time for private prayer — Monday for his family, , 
Tuesday for his enemies, Wednesday for the churches, Thurs- 
day for other societies, Friday for persons afflicted, and Sat- 
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urday for his own soul. He must have private fasts and pub- 
lic fasts, occasional sermons, meetings to open with prayer — 
what not. One thing he did not have to do — ^to attend wed- 
dings or funerals. For more than one hundred years after 
the settlement of New* England, neither wedding nor funeral 
was a religious ceremony — the magistrates married people. 
George Bellingham married himself. At funerals there must 
be no prayer, no service. The bell would ring, and the 
friends walked two and two to the grave, but nothing was said ; 
nothing must be allowed which savored of the Romish or the 
English church. The New England people eat salt fish on 
Saturday^because the Catholics eat fish on Friday. " Doctor," 
says King James to a Puritan minister, "do you go barefooted 
because the Papists wear shoes and stockings ? " But though 
there was no religious service for either wedding or funeral, 
the minister improved the opportunity by preaching an ap- 
propriate sermon on the next Sabbath. 

The wedding sermon gave a chance for their grim jokes, 
which come so strangely from the lips of these Calvinist di- 
vines. Here are some that I have heard a hundred times, 
because they are in the family, I suppose. Richard Cranch 
and John Adams courted the two daughters of the Rev. Wm. 
Smith, of Quincy — Mary and Abigail. There was an objec- 
tion to John Adams, I believe, because he fought shy of Par- 
son Smith's hopitalities. When Mary was married her father 
preached from this text : ** Mary hath chosen the better part, 
which can not be taken away from her." Then came Abi- 
gail's wedding, and she offered this text : "John came neith- 
er eating nor drinking, and ye say he hath a devil." Mr, 
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Higginson says no sermon was preached from it, but I always 
heard that there was. 

It was a hard life that these men led, yet what power they 
had. It was something to be a clergyman in New England 
in those days, and every mother prated that at least one of 
her sons might reach that high station. Their political in- 
fluence was great; none but church members could vote, and 
the minister controlled the church members. They controlled 
the courts. It was the minister who banished the Quakers, 
who condemned the witches, who passed sentence on 
heresies. Then they could marry whom they pleased. 
It was an honor to a young Puritan maiden to be 
sought by a clergyman. Cotton Mather quotes the Jewish 
phrase for a model woman: **One who deserved to marry a 
priest." I notice the clergy all got married, except, indeed, 
the Rev. Mr. Hooker, and Hawthorne tells us what was the 
matter with him. And what conscientious people they were ; 
what courage, what zeal they had ! Mr. Higginson says : 
* *There was such an absolute righteousness among them, that 
to this day every man of New England descent lives partly on 
the fund of virtuous habits they accumulated. " They were kind- 
ly and humble, too. **Sir," says some one to the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, **I'll tell you a great thing; here's a mighty body of 
people, and there's not seven of them all but loves Mr. Wil- 
son." **Sir!" he replied, '*ril tell you as good a thing; 
here's a mighty body of people, and there's not one of them 
all but Mr. Wilson loves him." Some young men undertook 
to play a trick on Mr. Cotton. One of them cried in his ear, 
** Cotton, thou art an old fool! " **I know it, I know it, the 
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Lord make both thee and me wiser." All this, or most of it, 
is to be found in an essay on the Puritan minister, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, in the Atlantic Monthly, and he fin- 
ishes the article with a noble quotation from his ancestor, the 
Rev. John Higginson : ** If any man among us make relig- 
ion as twelve, and the world as thirteen, let such a man 
know he hath neither the spirit of a true New England man, 
nor yet of a sincere Christian." 



"Two of the ablest thinkers whom America has yet pro- 
duced," says Leslie Stephen, "were born in New England at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The theorists who 
would trace all our characteristics to inheritance from some re- 
mote ancestor, might see in Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin 
Franklin normal representatives of the two types from which 
the genuine Yankee is derived. Though blended in various 
proportions, and though one may exist almost to the exclu- 
sion of the other, an element of shrewd mother-wit, and an 
element of transcendental enthusiasm are to be detected in 
all who boast a descent from the Pilgrim Fathers. Franklin, 
born in 1706, represents in its fullest development the more 
earthly side of this compound. A thoroughbred utilitarian, 
full of sagacity, and carrying into all regions of thought that 
strange ingenuity which makes an American the handiest of 
all human beings — Franklin is best embodied in his own Poor 
Richard. Honesty is the best policy ; many a little makes a 
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mickle ; the second vice is lying, the first is running in debt ; 

and — 

Get what you can, and ^hat you get, hold ; 

'T is the stone that will turn all your lead into gold. 

These, and a string of similar maxims, are the pith of Frank- 
lin's message to the world. Franklin succeeded, however, as 
we know, in snatching lightning from the heavens and the 
sceptre from tyrants, and had his reward in the shape of 
much contemporary homage from French philosophers and 
lasting renown among his countr3rmen. Meanwhile, Jona- 
than Edwards, his senior by three years, had the fate common 
to men who are unfitted for the struggles of daily life, and 
whose philosophy does not harmonize with the dominant 
current of the time. Edwards, however, is interesting, just 
because he is a connecting link between two widely different 
phases of thought. He connects the expiring Calvinism of 
the old Puritan theocracy with what is called the transcen- 
dentalism embodied in the writings of Emerson and other 
leaders of Young America. His life, in striking contrast to 
that of his more celebrated contemporary, ran its course far 
away from the main elements of European activity. With 
the exception of a brief stay in New York, he lived almost 
exclusively in the interior of what was then the thinly settled 
colony of Massachusetts. His father was for nearly sixty 
years minister of a church in Connecticut, and his mother's 
father, the "celebrated Soloman Stoddard," for about an 
equal time minister of a church at Northampton. Young 
Jonathan, brought up at the feet of these venerable men, 
after the strictest sect of the Puritans, was sent to Yale at the 
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age of twelve, took his B. A. degree at the age of seventeen, 
and two years after became a preacher at New York. 
Thence he returned to a tutorship at Yale, but in his twenty- 
fourth year was ordained as colleague of his grandfather 
Stoddard, and spent at Northampton the next twenty-three 
years of his life. It may be addled that he married early a 
wife of congenial temper, and had eleven children. One of 
his daughters — it is an odd combination — was the mother of 
Aaron Burr, the duelist, who killed Hamilton, and afterwards 
became the prototype of all Southern secessionists. The ex- 
ternal facts, however, of Edwards* life are of little interest; 
that lies in his spiritual development. From his childhood, 
he tells us, his mind had been full of objections to the doc- 
trine of God's sovereignty. It appeared to him to be a 
** horrible doctrine that God should choose whom He would 
and reject whom He pleased, leaving them eternally to per- 
ish, and be tormented eternally in hell." The whole history 
of his intellectual development is involved in the process by 
which he became gradually reconciled to this appalling dogma. 
He succeeded in working out for himself a satisfactory answer 
to the problem by which he had been perplexed. His cavils 
ceased as his reason strengthened. God's absolute sove- 
reignty and justice seemed to him to be as clear as any thing 
he saw with his eyes : ** at least," he adds, ** it is so at times." 
Stephen gives an account of his strengthening in the severest 
Calvinistic dogmas, which is interesting, but too long for us. 
The best point of it all is his honesty. While he talks of his 
wickedness being perfectly ineffable, **and of his heart being 
an abyss infinitely deeper than hell," he knows the danger of 
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using such phrases mechanically. He says: "When you call 
yourself the worst of men, be careful that you do not think 
highly of yourself just because you think so meanly. And 
if you reply, * No, I have not a high opinion of my humility ; 
it seems to me I am as proud as the devil ;' ask again, whether 
on this very account that you think yourself as proud as the 
devil, you do not think yourself to be very humble ?" 
Stephen goes on to say : **That is a characteristic bit of sub- 
tilizing, and it indicates the danger of all this excessive intro- 
spection; Edwards would not have accepted the moral that 
the best plan is to think as little about yourself as possible ; 
for, from his point of view, this constant cross-examination of 
all your feelings, this dissection of emotion down to its finest 
and most intricate convolutions, was of the very essence of 
religion." 

Very interesting is the account of a revival in Northampton 
during Edwards' ministry there. **The event which most 
powerfully influenced Edwards' mind during his life at 
Northampton was one of those strange spiritual storms which 
then, as now, swept periodically across the churches. Pro- 
testants generally call them revivals; in Catholic countries 
they impel pilgrims to some devotional shrine. Edwards 
and his contemporaries described such a phenomenon as "a 
remarkable outpouring of God's Holy Spirit."- He has care- 
fully described the symptoms of one such commotion, in 
which he was main agent ; and two or three later treatises, 
discussing some of the problems suggested by the scenes he 
witnessed, testify to the profoundness of the impression upon 
his mind. In fact, Edwards' whole philosophical system was 
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being put to a practical test by these events. Was the excite- 
ment, as modern observers would say, due to a mere moral 
epidemic, or was it actually produced by the direct interposi- 
tion in human affairs of the Almighty Ruler? Unhesitatingly 
recognizing the hand of the God, the very thought of whom 
crushed him into self-annihilation, Edwards is unconsciously 
troubled by the strange contrast between the effect and the 
stupendous cause assigned for it There is something almost 
pathetic in his eagerness to magnify the proportions of the 
event. But the limited area of the disturbance, perhaps, 
raised less difficulty than the equivocal nature of many of the 
manifestations. In Edwards' imagination, Satan was always 
on the watch to produce an imitation, and, it would seem, a 
curiously accurate imitation of the Divine impulses, and 
Edwards felt the vital importance of distinguishing between 
the two classes of supernatural agency, so different in their 
source, and yet so thoroughly similar in their effects. He 
gives examples of religious awakenings such as we have all 
heard. The strangest of these that Stephen quotes is the case 
of * * Phoebe Bartlett, who had just passed her fourth birthday 
in April, 1735. This infant, of more thanYanlcee precocity, 
was converted by her brother, who had just gone through the 
same process at the age of eleven. She took to secret prayer 
four or five times a day, and would never suffer herself to be 
interrupted. Her experiences are given at great length, in- 
cluding a refusal to eat plums, * because it was a sin,* . . . 
and her request to her father to replace a cow that a poor 
man had lost. She took great delight in 'private religious 
meetings,' and was specially edified by the sermons of Mr. 
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Edwards, for whom she professed, as he records, with, per- 
haps, some pardonable complacency, the warmest affection. 
But she was tormented by the fear of hell-fire, and her rela- 
tives and pastor appear to have done their best to stimulate 
this fear, . . . though Edwards remarks, incidentally, that 
many people had considered as intolerable the conduct of the 
ministers in frightening poor innocent little children with talk 
of hell-fire and eternal damnation." The revival gradually 
spent its force. In Edwards' phraseology : * * It began to be 
very sensible that the Spirit of God was gradually withdraw- 
ing from us, and after this time Satan seemed to be set more 
loose, and raged in a dreadful manner." He gives several 
examples of Satan's influence: ** Satan persuaded a highly 
respectable citizen to cut his throat, others saw visions and 
had fancied inspirations, and there are hints of grosser out- 
rages on morality, but finally Northampton settled down into 
its normal tranquillity." Some years afterward Edwards 
quarreled with his people. He maintained that converted 
persons alone should be admitted to the Lord's Supper. The 
practice had been different at Northampton, and, after some 
years' dispute, there was an ecclesiastical council, and Eki- 
wards was dismissed by his congregation by a vote of two 
hundred to twenty. He went to a mission for Indians, at 
Stockbridge, in the remotest corner of Massachusetts. Who 
could have been more unfitted for such a place than the log- 
ical Calvinist? He remarks pathetically **on the very poor 
prospect open to the Housatonic Indians, if their salvation 
depended on their study of the evidences of Christianity." 
And, indeed, a sermon in the Housatonic language, if 
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. Exlwards ever acquired that tongue, upon predestination, the 
difference between the Arminian and the Calvinistic schemes, 
liberty of indifference, and other such doctrines, would hardly 
be an improving performance. Here he wrote his famous 
treatise on the Freedom of the Will, and the reputation it 
brought him made him President of New Jersey College in 
1757, only to die of small-pox in the following March. 

Stephen goes on with a critical analysis of Edwards' works, 
which we do not^ want. Edwards' great sermon was 
on God's anger towards sinners, where his terrible sub- 
ject made him more eloquent even than usually: "Sin- 
ners shall slide in due time," is the text. Here is one 
very famous sentence: "The God that holds you over the 
pit of hell, much as one holds a spider or some other loath- 
some insect over the fire, abhors you and is dreadfully pro- 
voked ; He looks upon you as worthy of nothing else but to 
be cast into the fire ; . . you are ten thousand times as 
abominable in His eyes as the most hateful and venomous ser- 
pent is in ours. . . You, when damned, will know cer- 
tainly that you must wear out long ages, millions and mil- 
lions of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with the Almighty 
merciless vengeance; and then, when you have so done, 
when so many ages have been spent by you in this manner, 
you will know that all is but a point to what remains." '* Nor 
could his hearers fancy that, as respectable New England 
Puritans, they had no personal interest in the question. ' It 
would be awful,' he says, * if we could point out one definite 
person in this congregation as certain to endure such tor- 
ments. But, alas ! instead of one, how many is it likely will 
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remember this discourse in hell ? It would be a wonder if 
some that are now present should not be in hell in a very short 
time, before this year is out. And it would be no wonder if 
some persons that now sit here in some seats of this meeting- 
house in health, quiet and secure, should be there before to- 
morrow morning !' " 

Yet, indeed, nobody was under more thorough self-con- 
trol than this clear-headed New England divine and meta- 
physician. He had from his childhood the clearest percep- 
tion of logical truth, the quickest eye for logical failures, and 
wit at will to hold up to ridicule those who made mistakes 
in their reasonings. At ten years of age he hears read in 
school what we should call **a composition," in which his 
school-mate advances the opinion that the soul is material 
and stays with the body till the resurrection. Whether such 
subjects for composition were chosen by these young Puritans, 
or whether the school-teachers gave them out, is uncertain. 
Probably both teachers and scholars reflected the times as we 
do now, and thought, talked and wrote on those subjects which 
they heard discussed around them. Edwards answered his 
school-mate in a playful letter (playful for the times, I mean). 
He begins very deferentially, promising to believe the doc- 
trine if his few objections are answered. "First, I would 
know whether this material soul keeps with the body in the 
coffin; and if so, whether it might not be convenient to build 
a repository for it. In order to which, I would know what 
shape it is of; whether round, triangular, or four-square, or 
whether it is a number of long,* fine strings reaching 
from the head to the foot; and whether it does not 
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live a very discontented life. I am afraid when the coffin 
gives way the earth will fall in and crush it. But, if it should 
choose to live above ground, and hover about the grave, how 
big is it ; whether it covers all the body or is assigned to the 
head, or breast, or how ? If it covers all the body, what it 
does when, another body is laid upon it; whether the first 
gives way and, if so, where is the place of retreat. . . 
But, above all, I am concerned to know what they do when 
a burying-place has been filled up twenty, thirty or a hun- 
dred times. If they are a top of one another, the upper- 
most will be so far off that it can take no care of the body. 
The undergoing so much hardship and being deprived of 
the body at last will make them ill-tempered." This is child- 
ish, certainly, but it was written by a child of ten. 

Before he was eighteen he puts in his note-book a few sen- 
tences on the same subject, where the idea is still carried out. 
** Our common way of conceiving of what is spiritual is very 
gross and shadowy and corporeal, with dimensions and figure 
and so forth. If we would get a right notion of what is spiritual, 
we must] think of thought, or inclination, or delight. How 
large is that thing in the mind which they call thought ? Is 
love square or round ? Is the surface of hatred rough or 
smooth ? Is joy an inch or a foot in diameter ? These are 
spiritual things ; and why should we then form such a ridicu- 
lous idea of spirits as to think them so long, so thick or so 
wide, or to think there is a necessity of their being square or 
round or some other certain figure." In later years he gives 
the testimony of his mature understanding as to the true na- 
ture of spirit: ** Those beings which have knowledge and 
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consciousness are the only proper and real and substantial 
beings ; inasmuch as the being of other things is only by these. 
From hence we may see the gross mistake of those who 
think material things the most substantial beings, and spirits 
more like a shadow, whereas spirits only are properly suh- 
stance^ 

I have almost nothing to say of his great work, his 
essay on the will, or, to give its title accurately : "A careful 
and strict inquiry into the modern prevailing notion that 
freedom of the will is supposed to be essential to moral 
agency." We shall none of us read it, yet it is still undoubt- 
edly the great bulwark of Calvinistic theology. Let us have 
the notices of the book, from Allibone, to show us how it is 
regarded by great thinkers : ** I consider Jonathan Edwards 
the greatest of the sons of men. He ranks with the brightest 
luminaries of the Christian Church, not excluding any country 
or any age since the apostolic." — Robert Hall. Sir James 
Mackintosh says : ** The Inquiry into the Will is a most pro- 
found and acute disquisition. The English Calvinists have 
produced nothing to put in competition with it. Its author, 
in a metaphysical age, would have been deemed as much 
the boast of America as his great countryman, Franklin," 
and so on. Dr. Jamison says : ** His work on the Freedom 
of the Will is universally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest efforts of human intellect." The work itself is a 
mystery to me ; not that I claim to have read it properly, but 
even were I to do my best, I am not competent to say whether 
in Mr. Edwards* opinion the will is free or is not Don't 
misunderstand me. What I say seems flippant, and yet there 
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>is nothing of that feeling in my heart. I look with reverence 
upon a book, the work of so great a mind on so important a 
subject, and I wish some one competent would tell us some- 
thing about it. In Sparks' American Biography is a life of 
Edwards, by Samuel Miller, and it is very interesting. What 
strikes me most is his good luck in having such a charming 
wife, who cared for his bodily health, which was feeble ; for 
his fortunes, which were small, but by her wonderful man- 
agement quite equal to his wants, who brought up eleven 
children on those small means, who filled all the require- 
ments of a minister's wife, even to the counselling the women 
coming to her husband for spiritual advice, and doing it so 
well that they were satisfied with talking with her instead of 
with Mr. Edwards. Then at his death, which was very sud- 
den, from small-pox by inoculation, she shows a beautiful sub- 
mission. She was at Stockbridge waiting to remove to Prince- 
ton when the news came. She writes to her daughter, Mrs. 
Burr: 

"My very dear child — What shall I say? A holy and a 
good God has covered us with a dark cloud ! Oh, that we may 
kiss the rod and lay our hands on our mouths ! The Lord has 
done it. He has made me adore his goodness, that we had him 
so long. But my God lives and he has my heart. Oh, what a 
legacy my husband and your father has left us. We are all 
given to God, and there I am and love to be. Your affec- 
tionate mother, Sarah Edwards." 

Sixteen days after Mr. Edwards' death his daughter, Mrs. 
Burr, followed him, probably also from the effect of the in- 
oculation. She left two children, the famous Aaron Burr 
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and a daughter. Mrs. Edwards left Stockbridge the next 
September for Princeton, intending to bring back her two 
orphan grandchildren, and bring them up in her own family. 
She died only a few days after her arrival. 

There was a Puritan minister who, by a singular incongru- 
ity, is chiefly known to us as a tory and a wit This was 
Mather Byles, a grandson of the great Mather family ; a man 
of great talent, brought up in Boston by a Puritan mother 
and father, and yet a devoted loyalist and an inveterate 
joker. His loyalty was open and avowed, and though he 
never introduced politics into the pulpit, his congregation 
dismissed him in 1776. Everything that happened to him 
was the occasion of a joke. When he was solemnly asked 
by his congregation why he did not preach politics, his an- 
swer was: **I have thrown up four breastworks, behind 
which I have intrenched myself, neither of which can be 
forced. In the first place, I do not understand politics; in 
the second place, you all do, every man and mother's son 
of you ; in the third place, you have politics all the week — 
pray let one day out of seven be devoted to religion ; and 
in the fourth place, I am engaged in a work of infinitely 
greater importance. Give me any subject to preach upon of 
more consequence than the truths I bring to you and I will 
preach it next Sabbath." But he had to go. The next year, 
1777, he was denounced in town-meeting as an enemy to his 
country, and was afterwards tried before a special court. The 
charges were that he prayed for the king ; that he remained 
in Boston during the siege, and that he received visits from 
the British officers. The sentence was that he and his fam- 
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ily should be sent to England, but afterwards it was com- 
muted to imprisonment in his own house. When the guard 
was standing before his door, some one said : ** What is that ?" 
'* Oh, that's an obsenJe-SL-ioryJ* Once he persuaded the senti- 
nel to go on an errand for him, the old doctor shouldering the 
musket and keeping guard over himseif. The sentinel was 
removed, replaced and again dismissed. "You see," says 
Mr. Byles, ** I have been guarded, regarded and disre- 
garded." 

His house stood for a long time in Boston, occupied by his 
two daughters, who died in 1835 and 1837. They were un- 
flinching in their loyalty to the day of their death. When 
William IV. came to the throne one of the sisters wrote him 
a congratulatory letter, assuring him that the family of Dr. 
Byles never had renounced and never would renounce their 
allegiance to the British crown. The house was full of lovely 
old furniture and curiosities, and the two nice old-maids lived 
upon the recollections of those old days when they knew 
General Howe, Lord Percy and other British officers. They 
would tell complacently of their having walked arm in arm 
with these distinguished men on Boston Common. They 
would never sell their house nor have it altered ; and when 
it became necessary, in the progress of public improvements, 
that part of it should be removed, they regarded it as noth- 
ing less than sacrilege, which they could oppose only with 
unavailing remonstrances. The elder sister felt the shock so 
deeply that there is some reason to believe it hastened her 
departure from the world. ** That," said the survivor, ** is 
one of the consequences of living in a Republic. Had we 
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been living under a king, he would have cared nothing about 
our little property, and we should have enjoyed it in our own 
way as long as we lived. But there is one comfort, — that 
there is not a creature in the States that will be any better for 
what we shall leave behind us." And ^he was true to her 
word, for all the estate passed into the possession of relatives 
in the Provinces. 

We do a sort of injustice to Mr. Byles* character as a min- 
ister when we record only his pulpit jokes, which seem to us 
irreverent. We must remember that he was a great and elo- 
quent preacher, fully devoted to his work. Remembering 
that, we may give the jokes. He turns his hour-glass with 
** Now, we'll take another glass." Once Mr. Thomas Prince 
was to preach for him. The time for service came, but Mr. 
Prince was not there. Sermon time, no Mr. Prince. Mr. 
Byles opened his Bible, told of his disappointment, but said 
rather than let the congregation go without a word of exhor- 
tation, he would address them on an appropriate passage, 
146th Psalm, 3d verse: "Put not your trust in Princes." 
The Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, gives from his father, 
the account of the meeting of Mr. Byles and his congrega- 
tion when they returned to the city after the siege. The 
church had been used as a barrack by the British, and the 
elders were to meet their minister there to show cause why 
he should be dismissed. Mr. May, a boy of seventeen, went 
out of curiosity. There was nothing on the floor of the 
church but a stove and the pulpit. The elders had betaken 
themselves to the gallery. The church door opened and Dr. 
Byles in full canonicals, flowing robe, bands, bush-wig in full 
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powder, three-cornered hat, walked in and mounted the pulpit. 
He hung up his hat, sat down. In a few minutes he turned 
to the gallery: " If you have any thing to communicate, say 
on." One of the deacons opened a manuscript and began 
to read in a feeble voice : * * The Church of Christ, in Hollis 
street — " "Louder," said the doctor, in his deep voice. 
"The Church of Christ, in Hollis street—" "Louder." The 
squeaking voice began again. " Louder," cried the doctor, 
"Louder, I say." The deacon screamed out three or four 
charges. "They are false," shouted the doctor, "and the 
Church of Christ in Hollis street knows they are false." 
Then he seized his hat, clapped it on his head and marched 
out of the church, refusing ever to enter it again. One of 
the stories is of a deep mud-hole opposite his House, of which 
he had often complained. At last the chaise of two select- 
men stuck fast there. Dr. Byles came out, made them a re- 
spectful bow, with "Gentlemen, I have often complained to 
you of this nuisance, without any notice being taken of it, 
and I am very glad to see you stirring in the matter no7v" 
On the famous dark day, 1780, a lady frightened, sent to Dr. 
Byles asking if he thought the last day had really come. 
" Give my compliments to your mistress, and tell her I am 
as much in the dark as she is." 
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OHIO. 

[April ag, x88a.] 

In our day, when a New Yorker or a Bostonian starts on a 
journey to the far West, we Cincinnatians are very much 
mortified to find him always choosing the Chicago route and 
leaving our city "out in the cold." This is no new thing; 
two hundred years ago, when emigrants and adventurers from 
the St. Lawrence and the settlements of New France began 
to push their way to the Mississippi and the great West, they 
went by the lakes, crossed from Lake Michigan to the Wabash 
over the very place where Chicago now stands, and went 
down the Wabash to the Ohio and the Mississippi. The 
whole river, from the source of the Wabash to the entrance 
of the Ohio into the Mississippi, was called the Ouabash6e — 
the Ohio, above the Wabash, was almost entirely unknown. In- 
deed it was a wilderness, and had been so since 1653. . In that 
year those Romans of the New World, as somebody calls them, 
the Iroquois, the Five Nations, whose very name was a terror 
to the other Indian tribes, had swept down upon the Dela- 
wares and Shawnees, the gentle tribes who lived in the Ohio 
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Valley, and had fairly exterminated them. The Iroquois kept 
possession of their conquest, not that they settled it, they 
kept it for their hunting-grounds, the Ohio river making for 
them an easy route by which their canoes could reach any 
point, and from which they could easily send warriors into 
the interior to punish any daring Indian tribe which should 
make a settlement in the valley claimed by the Iroquois. 
Whilst the Five Nations claimed our country by the right of 
conquest and possession, the French and English claimed it 
in theory; and when early adventurers from both nations 
began to push themselves into the Ohio Valley, the claims of 
the Indians were of course disregarded. The Iroquois, wisest 
of Indian nations, understood this well. "Where are the 
Indian lands,*' asks one of their chiefs, **when the French 
claim all on the north side of the Ohio and the English all on 
the south of it ?" 

That the French claimed all north of the Ohio was, even 
in those early days, a matter of deep anxiety to the far-seeing 
among the settlers on the coast of the Atlantic. You remem- 
ber, in our lesson on Virginia, the wonderful expedition of 
Alex. Spottswood, Governor of Virginia, who, in 1710, led 
his Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe over the Allegheny 
Mountains and took possession of the country. I don't know 
that he gained any thing by that romantic expedition, but 
when he returned to his home at Spottsylvania he did a much 
wiser thing : he addressed a memorial to the English Govern- 
ment, in which he exposed the French scheme of military 
occupation, foretold their purpose of limiting the English 
colonies to the Atlantic coast, and recommended forts and 
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settlements on the Ohio. Nobody listened to his memorial, 
but forty years after, some one in the House of Parliament 
called attention to it with bitter regret that it had not been 
adopted. 

Nothing was done by the mother country or by the colo- 
nial governments, but private individuals went into the Ohio 
Valley at the risk of their lives, trading with the Indians. 
Amongst them the most celebrated was one Conrad Weiser, 
who, in 1748, penetrated to the Indian village of Logstown, 
on the Ohio, a few miles below Wheeling. He kept a jour- 
nal, in the fashion of the day, but the chief point in his 
journal is the religion of the Indians. I am afraid he thinks 
it better than the Christian religion, certainly on the point of 
faith. The Indians told him that **God fed every thing 
which had life, even the rattlesnake itself, though it was a 
bad creature; and that God would also provide for them, be- 
cause they always cast their care upon Him ; but that, 
contrary to this, the Europeans always carried bread with 
them." The histories are full of the adventures of these pri- 
vate traders and their intercourse with the Indians, but all 
Indian stories are ahke — alike stupid, unless they are alike 
horrid. All that the traders did was to awaken the English 
to the danger of losing the North-west, of being shut in by 
the Alleghenies and of surrendering to the French the whole 
country between the Ohio and the Mississippi; in fact, the 
whole Mississippi Valley. Weiser had been sent out to con- 
ciliate the Indians and to undo the work of the French. He 
brought back such favorable reports that some of the leading 
Virginia gentlemen, among them Lawrence and Augustine 
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Washington, formed what is called the "Old Ohio Company" 
(1748), petitioning the king for a grant beyond the mount- 
ains. Half a million acres were given to the company, 
always provided they should settle one hundred families there 
within seven years, and build a fort to protect them. 

But the French were not blind all this while. The Gov- 
ernor of Canada, the Marquis of Galisonnidre, writes home 
immediately to the French court, warning them that English 
traders were on the Ohio, English settiers claiming land there. 
The answer came at once, an order to the Governor, a dec- 
laration from Louis XV., that whatever nation took posses- 
sion of the mouth of a river, that nation thereby laid claim 
to all the land on each side that river up to its very source. 
(This was La Sailers claim also.) With this came a parcel of 
leaden plates, to that effect, with blanks for the nanfe of the 
river and the date of the possession. Galisonni^re was to 
see that one of these plates was buried at the mouth of every 
river emptying into the Ohio. The governor chose Captain 
Celeron de Brienville to command the expedition, gave him 
the lead plates and a force of about three hundred men. Cel- 
eron forced his way down to the Ohio, made his camp on the 
Beautiful River at an ancient Indian village, and* then wrote 
three letters to the Governor of Pennsylvania, telling of his 
mission, and warning him to prohibit all English trading on 
the Ohio. These he sent by some traders already near him, 
warning them not to return. Then Celeron divided his 
leaden plates, giving half to his lieutenant, Jean Coeur, to be 
buried in the upper Ohio Valley, while he himself took care 
of the lower valley. One of the Indian guides stole a plate 
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from Jean Coeur and carried it at once to Governor Clinton, 
in New York. The others were duly buried. Only two of 
these plates have been found, those at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum and of the Great Kanawha. If you like you may 
dig at the mouth of the Licking, the Big and Little Miami, 
Deercreek, Millcreek, anywhere, perhaps you will find one. 
The Muskingum plate was found in 1798, after a great freshet 
in the river, by some Marietta boys who were bathing there. 
They poked it out of the bank by the help of a pole, took it 
home, and began to melt it to make bullets. Luckily, Mr. 
Paul Fearing heard of the plate and rescued it from the boys. 
This plate is at Worcester, Mass. In 1846, one hundred 
years after its burial, the Kanawha plate was found — like that 
at Marietta, by a boy ; this is perfect, eleven inches by sev- 
en, with deep cut letters, evidently cut by a graver, except 
the date, August 18, 1749, and the name of the river, which 
are scratched with a penknife. The name of the engraver is 
on the back of the plate, Paul le Brosse. 

If the French buried their plates so deep that only two 
have been found during one hundred and forty years, I don't 
see what good it did to bury them at all Their next step 
was far more sensible, that was to build forts at every im- 
portant point — At Presque Isle (Erie), Fort de Boeuf (Wa- 
ter ford, Pa.) and Fort Venango (Franklin, Pa.) There was 
a certain English trader, one Stephen Coffin, taken prisoner 
and kept among the French for four years, who steals off at 
last and tells the English in Virginia of the forts, their 
strength in guns and men. He had helped to build them 
and knew well enough what they were. Then began the 
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Struggle. The Ohio Company were active at once. First 
they sent out Mr. Christopher Gist to examine the country, 
make friends with the Indians, mark the valuable lands, and 
above all to spy out the plans of the French. Gist keeps a 
journal, of course, and, as he is the first American or En- 
glishman known to have stepped on Cincinnati ground, we 
care a litde about him. He makes a treaty with the Indians 
at Logstown, and on Christmas day calls them all together 
and reads them the English Church service, which so delights 
them that they promise never to listen to a Catholic service 
again. I don't think they experience much of a change of 
heart, for in the afternoon they amuse themselves with killing 
a prisoner, a woman, that they had taken from the Twight- 
wees. They take her out of the town, loosen her bonds, 
then run after her, catch her and cut her head off. Mr. Gist 
buries her the next day. He goes on with his journey till he 
comes to the White Woman river, a branch of the Mus- 
kingum, where he finds the white woman from whom it is 
named, Mrs. Mary Harris, who was stolen from New England 
when ten years old by some French Indians. She is fifty 
now, and has an Indian husband and children, but she tells 
Gist that she remembers New England and how very religious 
every body was there ; she wonders how any white men can 
be so wicked as the traders she sees in Ohio. 

Gist's next stopping place is Chillicothe, then a great Indian 
town, and here he found a wonderful festival. He says : 
'*On the evening that I arrived a chief made proclamation 
that all the marriages of the tribe were dissolved, and during 
the next three days the women might again choose hus- 
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bands." The three days were spent in feasting and dancing 
— men and women apart — the women singing a song, of 
which the chorus was: "I am not afraid of my husband; I 

« 

will choose what man I please." On the third evening, the 
men danced in a long string, the women standing still. As 
the favorite man passed each woman stepped into the dance, 
seizing him by his blanket, till all were chosen." Gist's next 
stopping place was a few miles up the Big Miami, at a town 
of the Twightwees, a town of four hundred inhabitants, 
within ten miles of Cincinnati, now lost as completely as 
Troy, unless, indeed, it be our neighbor, Piqua. He stays 
there several days, then goes down the Miami and examines 
Cincinnati, or what was afterwards Cincinnati. He says of 
it : ** Land very rich ; variety of timber; abundance of game ; 
Ohio abounds in fish; the Indians smoke the pipe of peace." 
Gist and his companion, Montour, make a treaty of alliance 
between the Indians and the English, in spite of several 
French agents who are on the spot giving presents and bribes 
to the Twightwee king. From Cincinnati he goes by the 
river to the falls at Louisville, thence home through North 
Carolina. 

His report was so encouraging that the Ohio Company 
immediately sent out settlers and traders to take possession 
of their land. Two of these traders established themselves 
at Dayton. Immediately the French demanded them of the 
Twightwees, and on their refusal the place was attacked, four- 
teen Indians killed, the traders carried into Canada, and 
report came back that they had been burned. I don't sup- 
pose they were burned ; the French in Canada were not sav- 
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ages; but, out of that little skirmish, where a few Indians 
were killed and two unimportant Virginia tradesmen were 
taken prisoners, grew the great Seven Years' War, which set 
all Europe on fire, made England an empire instead of a 
little island kingdom, drove the French from Asia and from 
America, and changed entirely the balance of power among 
the European nations. France and England were in pro- 
found peace, but such an outrage as this could not be passed 
over in silence. Gov. Dinwiddie, of Virginia, wrote of it to 
the English Government. Commissioners were sent to Paris 
to demand redress, and were answered by an assertion of the 
French claims to the whole Ohio and Mississippi Valley, and 
of their intention to maintain them at the point of the sword. 
They were ready, moreover, for active operation, while the 
English were entirely unprepared. The line of forts which 
was to stretch from Lake Erie to the mouth of the Ohio was 
planned, the points at which the forts were to be erected were 
already settled, three forts, Presque Isle, Le Boeuf and 
Venango already built. 

The next point, and the most important in the whole chain, 
was the fort at the forks of the Ohio. Dinwiddie, who had 
his orders from England, determined to act at once. His 
first step — for no war was yet declared — was to send a mes- 
senger to the French posts asking their designs, and at the 
same time gathering all possible information as to their 
strength. The messenger was ready to his hand — George 
Washington, then twenty-two years old, young enough, in- 
deed, but such a grave and dignified young man. Lawrence 
Washington was just dead, dying of the consumption which 
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had driven him, with George at his side, to Havana, to the 
Barbadoes, the Bermudas, and thence home to Mt. Vernon 
to die. George was made his executor and the guardian of 
his infant daughter, and in those long days of sickness in the 
West Indies had heard all Lawrence Washington's plans for 
the Ohio Company. He knew the Indian ways, had trav- 
eled among them with Lord Fairfax, had spent weeks 
in the border land of Spottsylvania ; had the physical 
strength and the moral energy necessary, the courage to 
cope with the Indians and the sagacity to negotiate with the 
French. By his letter of instructions, he was to go first to 
Logstown, meet the Indians, get an escort from them, and 
seek out the French commander-in-chief. To him he was to 
give his credentials and Dinwiddie's letter, ask an answer in 
the name of the King of England, and wait for it only one 
week. 

He took with him a regular free-lance, a Dugald Dalgetty 
sort of person, one Jacob Van Braam, who had served with 
Lawrence Washington, and was now a hanger-on at Mt. Ver- 
non. On the Cumberland they met Christopher Gist, who 
gladly turned back with them as interpreter. They pushed 
on to Logstown. There was no trouble with the Indians; 
they were ready enough to welcome the English, for the 
French encroachments had been so rapid as to frighten them. 
The Half-King, the great chief of the Shawnees, was ready 
to go with Washington to Fort Venango — ready to support 
him in all his demands upon the French. At Venango they 
found the redoubtable Capt. Joncaire, the veteran trader and 
intriguer of the border. Joncaire was cunning, but not so 
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cunning as old Van Braam, who plied him with wine till, says 
Washington, "he dosed himself so plentifully with it, that it 
soon banished the restraint which appeared at first in his con- 
versation. He told me that the French were determined to 
get possession of the Ohio, and by God they would do it, for 
though the English could raise two men to their one, yet they 
were so dilatory that jiothing would come of their plans. 
The river had belonged to the French ever since La Salle's 
discovery, and now they would take possession of it." Wash- 
ington's journal is worth reading, were it only to see how 
wonderfully prudent is this young man of twenty-two. He 
had need of prudence. **I can not say that ever in my life 
I suffered so much anxiety as I did in this affair. I saw that 
every stratagem which the most fruitful brain could invent 
was practised to win the Indians to their interest." 

At last, however, the Chevalier de St. Pierre gave him the 
sealed reply to Gov. Dinwiddie's letter, and he started on his 
homeward journey. It was December; there was a heavy 
snow that froze as it fell ; the pack-horses were jaded out ; 
there was nothing for it but to leave them behind and go on 
afoot. Leaving every body else behind, Washington and 
Gist started on their dangerous journey. We have read about 
that journey in our school histories ; we have seen pictures of 
Washington crossing the ice, but I don't think we know much 
what it meant. They were shot at by their Indian guide ; 
Washington was swept under the ice on the Allegheny; they 
were taken prisoners by the Indian Queen Aliquippa, and 
only ransomed themselves by a bottle of rum, "milk" they 
called it for euphony, and to save the feelings of the queen. 
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At last they reached Mr. Gist's little settlement on the 
Monongahela, and Washington was provided with horse and 
guide to the capital. 

The news that he brought back roused the whole colony, 
and not Virginia only, but New York and Pennsylvania. The 
aim of both French and English was to seize and fortify the 
forks of the Ohio. The English were first there, but with a 
poor little band of forty-one men under a mere boy, Ensign 
Ward. The men were working away, hungry, cold, but, as 
they thought, far away from any enemies. There were a few 
Indian scouts around, but every thing quiet in the forests. 
Quiet indeed ; there w^ere keen eyes watching them, measuring 
the low entrenchment that they were throwing up, and there 
were the swift feet of Indian runners to carry the story to the 
French. On April 17, Ensign Ward was startled by the ap- 
pearance of sixty flat-boats and three hundred canoes on the 
Allegheny. It was the French commandant Contrecoeur. 
He sent in his summons to Ward: **Sir, nothing can surprise 
me more than to see you attempt a settlement upon the lands 
of the king, my master; for it is incontestable that all the 
lands along the Beautiful River belong to his most Christian 
Majesty." The summons was for an immediate surrender. 
Ward could do nothing, he could only march out, asking the 
lives of his men. In his report, he says Contrecoeur invited 
him to supper, but he had no appetite for it. Contrecoeur 
would have had as little could he have foreseen the end of 
that war, of which this was the first encounter. 

The French finished the fortifications begun by the English, 
named the place Ft. Du Quesne and held it from 1754 to 
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1758. In those years was Braddock's defeat, a thing we 
know so well that we need not dwell upon it, but there is one 
little story presented by Mr. Craig, which shows on how 
trifling a pivot turns the whole fate of armies. The news of 
the approach of Braddock's disciplined array was brought to 
the French commandant. Fort Du Quesne was only a stock- 
ade and could not stand against field pieces, even for an 
hour. There was no thought of resistance, the commander 
making preparations for a surrender, when Captain Beaujeu, 
a young Frenchman, proposed to take a party of Indians and 
meet Braddock upon his march. The Indians refused to go ; 
the case was hopeless. Beaujeu told them he would go 
alone, or with such French volunteers as he could obtain. 
This shamed them and the little body, 200 French and 600 
Indians, went out to meet Braddock's 9,000 disciplined 
troops. We all know the result. Beaujeu fell at the first 
fire and his friend Dumas took the command and gained 
the victory. George Warrington was there ; not Pendennis 
Warrington, but his grandfather, George Esmund Warring- 
ton, and we have his account in the Virginians.. We 
have also the account of another eye-witness. Captain 
James Smith. Mr. Clarke says his book has the most ex- 
act account of the manners and customs of the Ohio In- 
dians ever given. Indeed Captain Smith had reason to 
know them well, having been in their hands for five years. 

Who was it that in 1759 gained Fort Du Quesne and with 
it the whole North-west Territory for the English and 
gave into English hands the whole State of Ohio? The man 
who built the first house on Ohio ground, a Moravian mis- 
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sionary, Christian Frederick Post, as earnest a religious en- 
thusiast, as strong a believer in special Providence, and as 
brave a man as any Puritan of New England. In 1758 
Pitt was Prime Minister in England and the seven years 
war which so far had been entirely favorable to the French, 
changed its aspect everywhere. In one of Lord Chester- 
field's letters to George Selwyn, or one of his friends, he 
says: **The French are masters in America to do what they 
please. We are no longer a nation. I never yet saw so 
dreadful a prospect." Pitt changed all this. He sent Clive 
to India, Wolfe to Canada and Forbes so the North-west 
Territory. Forbes' army was well disciplined and led by a 
brave man, but Braddock's defeat had taught the English that 
disciplined soldiers could do nothing so long as the French 
had the Indians on their side. Some one must go among 
them and make the effort to draw them over. It was no 
easy matter to find a true and trustworthy man, whose cour- 
age, skill, ability, knowledge and physical power would fit 
him for such a mission. He was to pass through a wilder- 
ness filled with doubtful friends into a country filled with 
open enemies. The whole French interest would be against 
him, and the Indians of the Ohio were little to be trusted. 
Every stream on his way had been dyed with blood ; every 
hillside had sung with the death-yell and grown red in the 
light of burning huts. The man who was at last chosen was 
a Moravian, who had lived among the savages seventeen 
years and married among them ; his name, Christian Frederick 
Post. Of his journey, sufferings and doings, his own jour- 
nals are the evidence, though Heckewelder says that those 
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parts which redounded most to his own credit he omitted in 
printing. Forbes sent this man before him to tell the In- 
dians that he was coming, and engage them to be his friends. 
'*I will go," says Post, ** though I should lose my life." He 
came in sight of Fort Venango, held by the French. * ' I prayed 
the Lord to blind them, as he did the enemies of Lot and 
Elisha, that I might pass unknown. I slept that night within 
half-gunshot of the fort. The next morning I hunted for my 
horse within ten yards of it. The Lord had heard my prayer 
and I passed unknown." His whole journey is thus put un- 
der the special care of the Lord, and when he returns suc- 
cessful he says : * * The Lord has preserved me through all 
the dangers and difficulties that I have ever been under, and 
I now live, not for myself, but for Him." 

Post had gained the Indians and made the w^ay clear for 
General Forbes. His expedition, 9,000 strong, advanced 
from Philadelphia. Forbes was dying of consumption, but 
he insisted on his right to the command, and made the whole 
journey, a journey of four months, on a litter, carried by his 
men. Even with all that Post had done to make the In- 
dians friendly, there was a defeat of the advance guard, a 
body of Highlanders under Major Grant, on the very first 
attack upon Fort Du Quesne. 

The men retreated and urged the giving up of the expedi- 
tion. Forbes swore a furious oath; he would sleep in the 
fort or in a worse place that very next night, and pushed his 
army on. On their march they came to the slain of the day 
before. The Indians (or the French) had set poles along the 
road, on each of which was the head of a Highlander and his 
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kilt. The story is told in the Pennsylvania Gazette (and no- 
where else, says Mr. Craig). The provincials under Wash- 
ington, being in front, obtained the first view of this horrible 
spectacle, but they passed along, without any manifestation 
of their violent wrath. But as soon as the Highlanders came 
in sight of the remains of their countrymen, a slight buzz was 
heard in their ranks, which rapidly swelled and grew louder 
and louder. Exasperated, not only by the barbarous out- 
rages upon the persons of their unfortunate fellow-soldiers, 
but maddened by the insult which was conveyed by the ex- 
hibition of their kilts, which they well understood, as both 
French and Indians nicknamed them the petticoat warriors, 
their wrath knew no bounds. Directly a rapid and violent 
tramping was heard and immediately the whole corps of the 
Highlanders rushed forward with their muskets abandoned 
and broadswords drawn, foaming with rage and resembling, 
as Captain Craighead coarsely expressed it, **mad boars en- 
gaged in battle," swearing vengeance and extermination upon 
the French troops who had permitted such outrages. The 
whole army moved forward after the Highlanders. Suddenly 
a tremendous explosion was heard from the westward on 
which Forbes swore that the French magazine was blown up, 
either by accident or design. The " Head of Iron," as the 
Indians called Forbes, was right. The French commandant 
had been told by the Indians that the English army was nu- 
merous as the trees in the woods. Post had so won over the 
Ohio Indians that not one would join the troops at Fort Du 
Quesne, and in despair the commandant blew up the fort. 
When the English arrived the French were taking to their 
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boats. Then began the building of Fort Pitt, which secured 
Ohio to the English, and which cost the British Government 
;;^6o,ooo. Don't forget that we owe it all to Post Colonel 
Forbes' army was as open to an Indian attack as General Brad- 
dock's. Here is the story in a little poetry of the time : 

• 

" The Head of Iron, from his couch, 

Gave courage and command, 
Which Washington, Bouquet and Grant, 

Repeated to the band. 
Till hark ! the Highlanders began, 

With their chieftain's word to swell, 
To-night I shall sup and drain my cup. 

In Fort Du Qiiesne — or Hell. 
But the man of prayer and not of boast. 
Had spoken first in Frederick Post." 

Ohio was saved for the English and the treaty of Paris, 
1763, which closed the Seven Years' War, made the Missis- 
sippi the boundary between the French and English pos- 
sessions in America. 

Now that we have gained Ohio, we are ready to settle it. 
Who built the first house in Ohio? Christian Frederick Post, 
the Moravian. The house was in Stark county, on the bank 
of the Muskingum river, built in 1761, but not lived in till 
Fort Du Quesne fell and Post's business for the government 
was finished. When he began his house the Indians asked 
him why he took possession of their lands. " I must have 
something to live upon, while I am teaching you the Word 
of God," Whereat the Indians gave him fifty steps in every 
direction. Here he built and settled, and here he brought 
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his Indian wife, and here he spent the rest of his life in 
converting the savages to the Moravian faith. You see 
that Ohio, too, has a religious origin. Had we time to go 
into the history of the Moravian missionaries, their settie- 
ments in Ohio, their earnest efforts for the Indians, their suf- 
ferings, etc., we should begin to have as great a reverence 
for them as we have for the early Puritans, but we must 
leave them and their heroic work to go to the people who 
came to Ohio for a home. 

Ohio certainly wasn't a nice place to come to, especially 
for women. The Indians were too close. We have our 
heroines, however. Here is Elizabeth Zane, shut up, with 
all the inhabitants of the settlements round, in Fort Henry. 
The Indians surrounded the fort and the supply of gunpow- 
der was exhausted. There was a keg of powder at her 
brother's house, sixty yards from the fort, but who would 
go and get it? Miss Zane came forward and volunteered. 
Her death would be no loss to the garrison, if she were 
killed. The gate of the fort was opened and Miss Zane 
passed out. The Indians gazed in wonderment, so aston- 
ished that they let her go safely to the house. When she 
came out with the keg of powder in her arms the Indians 
understood what she was doing and a volley of shot was 
poured upon her. As our Puritan fathers would say a spe- 
cial Providence protected her; not a bullet struck her or 
her precious burden. If you are interested in the history 
of the settlement of Ohio, between the year 1763^ when, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, the French ceded it to the En- 
glish, and the year 1783, when, by the treaty of Paris, the 
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English acknowledged our independence and made the Mis- 
sissippi our western boundary, you must seek it in the sto- 
ries of the Indian wars — Bouquet's Expedition against the 
Indians, Crawford's Captivity, a hundred Indian stories, in- 
teresting and horrible, but all alike. I could make your 
blood run cold by reading to you the account of Colonel 
Crawford's death. Was the country where such things 
might happen a country to which men would bring their wives 
and children ; where they would think of making a home ? 
A few frontier men, willing to hold their lives in their 
hands, forced their way into the forests, built their houses on 
the banks of the streams, and hunted and farmed with their 
guns within reach. There were women heroic enough to 
go with their husbands and brave the terrible frontier 
life. What that was, we find in a little book. Notes on 
Western Life from 1763 to 1783, Inclusive, by Dr. Joseph 
Doddridge, who came over the Pennsylvania mountains in 
1773, when he was eleven years old. The little party stopped 
at a tavern in Bedford, Pa., where the little fellow saw his 
first cups and saucers. 

Dr. Doddridge does not give his own adventures except in 
this case. He takes certain subjects — first, the weather, of 
which he says the summers were much cooler than now 
(1826), the mornings being sometimes uncomfortably cold. 
The forest trees and the wild grass prevented the heating of 
the earth, and the dew upon them made the air damp. But 
frost and snow set in earlier — frost the 2 2d September, and 
plenty of snow in October. Then came the Indian summer, 
which the settlers dreaded, for it brought the Indians upon 
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them, after they had considered that the winter had made 
them safe. The real winter was frightfully cold. February 
brought the powwowing days — an open spell — March and 
April cold again — in one year forty frosts after the first of 
April. Spring never really began till after the loth of May. 
He is frightened when in the summer of 1824 the thermome- 
ter goes up to 100°, and prophesies that in fifty years we shall 
all be burnt up, and the West be one great desert of Sahara. 
His chapter on dress is amusing. The men's hunting-dress 
was picturesque, with its cape and colored fringes, its belt 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, its moccasins trimmed 
with fur. But the women? **A linsey petticoat and a bed- 
gown; a small, homemade kerchief at the neck; bare feet in 
warm weather, coarse shoes in cold, and on their heads the 
sun-bonnet — ugly thing — and worn all day long." Still these 
young women found husbands, and two chapters are devoted 
to the wedding and the house-warming. The whole neigh- 
borhood went to the wedding, which was always before noon. 
The guests came in procession, double file. When within a 
mile of the house, the procession stopped, to give time for a 
race for the whisky-bottle. Two young men ran the distance 
to the bride*s house, where her father stood at the door with 
a bottle of whisky held up to view. The first comer seized it 
and bore it back to the procession in triumph. The groom 
had the first drink, and then it was passed along the line till 
it was emptied. Next came the marriage, then dinner, then 
dancing. The first dance was a square four, where it was 
jigged off; that is, the couple separated, and instead of a 
waltz went off" two by two in a jig. If either lady or gentle- 
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man grew tired they cut out, that is, left the dance, the place 
being supplied by some one else, chosen by the remaining 
partner. At 9 o'clock the bride was stolen away by the 
bridesmaids and put to bed in the attic. Then the young 
men carried off the bridegroom. Late in the night, a depu- 
tation carried whisky, beef, pork, cabbage, bread, etc. , to the 
young couple. They were obliged to eat and drink, and the 
young men and women standing round drank health to 
them. Not very delicate toasts were given, but, after all, it 
was no worse than the old English customs : 

" When bluff King Hal the curtain drew, 
And Catharine's hand the stocking threw.'* 

Tlie house-warming was as much of a festival as the wedding. 
The neighbors fairly built the house for them. On the day 
before the frolic, all materials were brought, the ground pre- 
pared, and sometimes the foundation laid. Early in the 
morning came the raising. Four corner men were appointed 
to join the logs and to give directions. Many hands work 
fast, and by night the log-cabin was completed. The third 
day the furniture was made; three-legged stools and solid 
tables were made from the trunks of trees. The bedstead 
was fastened to the logs at the side j forked branches of trees 
held shelves, or were the pegs for the clothing ; slabs of stone 
were put in the chimney. When all was finished, every body 
brought something to eat, and they danced all night, if the 
Indians did not interrupt them and force them to fly to the 
block-house. Every considerable settlement had a block- 
house. Dr. Doddridge tells how the family were wakened 
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at night by a tap at the door or window, a neighbor would 
say that the Indians were coming. The men seized their 
guns, the women took the children, snatched up those articles 
of clothing and provisions which could be found in the dark 
(they dared not light a candle), the baby was smothered in 
blankets, lest it should cry — to the younger children it was 
only necessary to say '* Indian" — the flight was made with 
the silence of death. By the morning the whole settlement 
was in the block-house, and when they got in they seemed to 
have a very good time. The doctor says : '*The ladies of 
the present day will suppose that our women were frightened 
half to death with the near prospect of such an attack of the 
Indians. On the contrary, I do not know that I ever saw a 
merrier set of women in my life. They went on with their 
work of carrying water and cuttifig bullet patches for the 
men, apparently without the least emotion of fear, and, I 
believe, were pleased with the crack of the guns in the 
morning." 

Well, after all these heroic efforts to secure the North-west 
to England, and through England to the United States, after 
the French and Indian wars, after the Revolution, after all 
that fighting, we fell upon a new danger, that of diplomacy. 
At the Treaty of Paris, in 1783, when England acknowledged 
our independence, she seriously proposed to give us — us Ohio 
people — ^to France or to Spain. And that we were not turned 
into Trench or Spaniards we owe to Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, who, it seems, was as great a man as Washington him- 
self. How many of us ever heard of him? You will find 
the whole account of the treaty of Paris in John Adams' 
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diary, and very interesting it is. For us are these facts. The 
chief question between England and the United States, after 
the acknowledgment of our independence, was the settlement 
of our boundaries. England would give as little as possible. 
A secret message came to England from Spain that if she 
could keep the North-west out of the hands of the Ameri- 
cans a compromise could be effected afterwards ; that coun- 
try could be set off to France, Spain, or England in consid- 
eration of something else, some point yielded by the power 
that gained this great territory. Then came the diplomatic 
struggle. Each party was to keep what they had possession 
of at the end of the war. Spain sent in her claim. In 178 1 a 
detachment of sixty-five Spaniards had seized Ft. St Joseph at 
the'head of the Illinois, had spread the Spanish flag and taken 
possession of the whole river and its tributaries in the name 
of the King of Spain. But the fort was abandoned within a 
month. France put up no claim ; she only insisted that it 
belonged to the English under the treaty of 1763. The great 
struggle was between England and the United States. 
Adams, Franklin, and Jay contended that the North-west had 
been as much taken from England by Clark's expeditions as 
Virginia had been freed by the surrender at Yorktown. The 
facts were before the world, and Lord Shelburne yielded. 
But what would have been the judgment of the British Gov- 
ernment, beset by France and Spain, and anxious to yield as 
little as possible to America, if Clark's campaign had never 
been made ? 

Geo. Rogers Clark was a Virginian, born in 1752, brought 
up a land surveyor, like Washington. He had settled in 
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Kentucky — West Virginia it was then — the dark and bloody 
ground. The Indians who poured down upon Kentucky 
and made the whole country one battle-field were supplied 
with arms and provisions by the English forts at Detroit, Vin- 
cennes and Kaskaskia. Clark, then only twenty-five years 
old (in 1777), sent spies to make himself sure of the fact; 
then he went at once to Richmond, laid the matter before 
Patrick Henry, and offered to conduct an army into the 
North-west Territory to destroy these forts, to seize the coun- 
try for the United States, and to give permanent safety to the 
border population. Patrick Henry entered into the plan 
earnestly, gave Clark seven companies of infantry, with right 
to raise volunteers in any part of Virginia; in short, every 
aid that the Governor of Virginia could give. Clark brought 
his small force together at Louisville, 1778, and the campaign 
of the Illinois began. Kaskaskia fell first, on the 4th of July, 
and there, but for Clark's overstrained gallantry, the papers 
containing all the plans of the English would have fallen into 
his hands. Mme. Rocheblave, the wife of the commander, 
was sick in bed, so she said, and Clark forbade any entrance 
into her chamber. She was not sick ; she was burning the 
papers. 

The next point was Vincennes, but what a journey to 
reach it ! Colonel Clark has written a charming letter to 
George Mason, of Gunston Hall, Virginia, teUing of the 
whole campaign; a letter so brave and so modest that, if 
you will read it, you will be proud of our western Wash- 
ington. We can have that wonderful march: "First I con- 
ducted myself as though I was sure of taking Vincennes, 
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and ordered my officers to observe the same rule. In a day 
or two all seemed to believe it. . . The ladies of Kaskas- 
kia began to be spirited and interest themselves in the expedi- 
tion, which had great effect on the young men. . . But we 
set out on a forlorn hope, indeed, for our whole party con- 
sisted of only a little upwards of 200. I can not account for 
it, but I still had inward assurance of success and never 
could doubt it, though I had some secret check. We had a 
route before us of 240 miles in length, through, I suppose, 
one of the most beautiful countries in the world, but at this 
time flowing with water, and exceeding bad marching. My 
greatest care was to drill the men as much as possible in order 
to keep up their spirits." In Mr. Perkins' annals it is said 
that he did this by putting a comical Irish drummer on his 
drum, which floated on the water, and making him sing 
comic sons, but Clark doeis not mention it. Here is his story 
with a difference : ** In the evening of the 17th we we got to 
the low lands of the river Umbara (Embarras), which we 
found deep in water. . . From the spot we now lay on 
it was about ten miles to Vincennes and every foot of the 
way put together that was not three feet and upwards under 
water would not have made the length of two miles and a half, 
and not a morsel of provision (yet at this moment I would 
have bound myself seven years as a slave to have had 500 
more troops). If I was sensible you would let no person see 
this revelation, I would give you a detail of our suffering 
for four days in crossing these waters, and the manner it was 
done, as I am sure you would credit it, but it is too incredible 
for any person to believe except those that are as well ac- 
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quainted with me as you are. . . But to our inexpressible 
joy, on the evening of the 23d, we got safe on terra 
firma, within half a league of the fort, covered by a small 
grove of trees, had a full view of the wished-for spot . . 
A thousand ideas flashed into my head at this moment . . 
I resolved to appear as daring as possible." He sends word 
to Hamilton, the English commandant, that he must deliver 
up the fort and he put up so many tents that Hamilton believed 
he had a thousand men. At first the commandant refused, 
then began the siege, which is wonderfully told. In two 
days the fort surrenders — an unconditional surrender — noi 
with honors of war, because the garrison had incited the In- 
dians to massacre, by paying for white scalps. Hamilton was 
sent to Richmond under parole, seventy-nine prisoners, stores 
worth $50,000, were taken, and the whole boundary, up to the 
Mississippi, from that day remained peaceably in the hands 
of the Americans, Virginia claiming her territory and giving 
a vote of thanks to Clark for his bravery and discretion. 

In Paris in 1783, when the commissioners from England, 
France, Spain, America met, it was John Adams who brought 
forward the campaign of the Illinois and Clark's seizure of 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes as a proof that the North-west 
Territory was as much a conquest of the United States as 
Boston after the evacuation of the British, as the State of 
New York after Burgoyne's defeat, as Yorktown after Corn- 
wallis's surrender. Clark gained one other great victory for 
us, just here on our own ground. The Kentuckians had 
been defeated by the English and Indians at Blue Licks, just 
below us, Boone losing a son there. When the news of the 
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defeat reached Clark, he called for volunteers. In Septem- 
ber, 1782, a thousand mounted riflemen under Clark, were on 
the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Licking, Colonel William 
Lytle among them. Clark led them at once up the Big 
Miami 130 miles. November loth, they reached the Shaw- 
nee Indian town, burned it to the ground, then went on to 
Laramie Creek, the British trading-town, and destroyed that 
likewise, most of the inhabitants escaping to the woods. 
This was the last serious fight of the Revolution. Clark lived 
till 18 18. You may see his grave at Louisville, Locust 
Grove Cemetery. Let us pay our debt of gratitude to him. 
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CINCINNATI. 

[May 6, 1883.] 

Shall we begin at the very beginning? Then we must 
begin with the Mound Builders— not the Mound Builders in 
general, but the Mound Builders who chose to build in 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. If we undertook the history of 
the Mound Builders it would carry us far and wide, for their 
works are found in Texas, through the Gulf States to Florida, 
thence northwardly, east of the Allegheny Mountains into 
Carolina ; and they cover the great valley between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and the western borders of the Mississippi. 
They are found up the Mississippi as far as Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and a few have been found, separated by inter- 
vals of many hundred miles, on the Upper Missouri and its 
affluQnts. The whole account of the prehistoric remains in 
Cincinnati proper, is to be found in Mr. Clarke's pamphlet. 
Colonel Winthrop Sargent gives the first written account of 
them, September 8, 1794, describing a mound opened at the 
corner of Third and Main streets ; but Dr. Daniel Drake notices 
the works fully in his Cincinnati in 1815. The Cincinnati 
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works were part of a great system of defence stretching 
through the Ohio Valley, with fortifications, signal mounds, 
showing a widely-spread and yet well-connected nation. The 
central Cincinnati work was a large circle (an embankment), 
stretching from Fourth street to Fifth street, from Race street 
to Walnut street, with a moat, a great eastern gateway ; and 
a branch running down to Colonel Sargent's mound. An- 
other great circle, near Sycamore and Broadway, could be 
traced. There were two great conical mounds between Vine 
and Elm streets, on Twelfth street, another at Plum and Liberty 
streets ; and another, the largest, at Fifth and Mound streets ; 
and in this was found the wonderful Cincinnati tablet. Of 
course the Cincinnati mounds have all disappeared before the 
march of improvement, but wonderful things were taken out 
of them when they were demolished — porphyry, jasper, crys- 
tal, iron, cannel coal — all these substances used to make im- 
plements of war or peace, ** finished as in a turning lathe," 
carved to represent animals, human bones in plenty, and a 
little mound pottery. Of course there is a distinctive theory 
about these Mound Builders, into which Mr. Force goes. 
Will you have his conclusion of the whole matter ? They are 
not so old after all, he says : **The present state of informa- 
tion leads to the conclusion that the Mound Builders were 
tribes of American Indians of the same race with the 
tribes now living; that they reached a state of advancement 
about equal to that of the Pueblo Indians ; that they were 
flourishing about a thousand years ago, and earlier and later; 
and that, at least in the tribes near the Gulf of Mexico, were 
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preserved some of their customs and some of their lineage 
till after the discovery of America by Columbus." 

Who lived in Cincinnati after the Mound Builders? Mr. 
E. D. Mansfield, excellent authority, says, in his Personal 
Recollections, that this is the site of an old Indian town. If 
so, those inhabitants have left no record, such as is to be 
seen at Chillicothe, Piqua, and other places. They are gone 
even more completely than the Mound Builders. We know 
how the Iroquois swept the Ohio Valley of its inhabitants, 
and how they kept it for their hunting-fields. They would 
hardly have permitted a town of another tribe on the very banks 
of the great river which was their pathway, and they built 
no towns of their own here. I do not believe anybody lived 
in Cincinnati from the Mound Builders in Charlemagne's time 
till just about one hundred years ago. Of course the French 
hunters and explorers may have passed here, may have built 
fires on the landing, and perhaps spent a night here, but 
Geo. Rogers Clark, in 1780, made it the rendezvous of his 
army, which was to invade the Miami Valley and attack the 
Indians then on the Ohio opposite the Licking. He himself 
crossed the river August i, 1780, and built two block-houses 
here. Mr. TJiomas Vickroy, one of the soldiers, tells about 
these block-houses: **I was at the building of them. Then, 
as General Clark had appointed me commissary of the cam- 
paign, he gave the military stores into my hands, and gave 
me orders to maintain the post for fourteen days. He left 
with me Captain Johnson and about twenty or thirty men 
who were sick and lame." When Clark returned, I suppose 
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the block-houses were abandoned, and, in that case, they 
would soon be destroyed by the Indians. 

General Clark put up another block-house here in 1 782 for 
the same purpose, that of holding his stores and sheltering 
his wounded and sick soldiers. You will find the account of 
it in the American Pioneer, written by Mr. John McCaddon, 
who helped to build it ; and there, too, you can read the sad 
story of Captain McCracken, who, shot in the arm at Piqua, 
was put on a litter by his men and carried to the block-house. 
His wound mortified, and he died on the litter as they were 
going down Key's Hill (Mt. Auburn). He was buried near 
the block-house, and breast-works were thrown over his grave 
to keep the Indians from digging him up and scalping him — 
the first man buried in Cincinnati. It seems he had a dream 
that he was going to die, and asked some of his comrades to 
meet near his grave fifty years after and celebrate his mem- 
ory. So they did, in 1832, what were left of them. 

Mr. Henry A. Ford, in the History of Hamilton County, 
says: **The father of General William Lytle, Colonel Lytle, 
came down the Ohio in 1780, bringing with him the largest 
fleet of boats and the most numerous band of emigrants that 
had yet arrived in the West." There are other settlers who 
float down the Ohio, seeking a home, some landing at Cin- 
cinnati, to examine the country, but none of any importance 
are spoken of from 1780 to 1788, when the real settlement 
of the Miami country began. Benjamin Stites, of Redstone, 
Pa. , seems to have been the first proposer of the Miami Pur- 
chase. In 1787, he went down the Ohio on a trading expe- 
dition. The Indians stole his goods and ran away with them 
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to the Indian towns in the Miami Valley, and Stites, not a 
man to be baffled, built a raft and followed them. The In- 
dians were safe in old Chillicothe before Stites overtook them, 
and he had nothing to do but look at the lovely country 
around him. How beautiful it was then we can hardly real- 
ize. At any rate Captain Stites fell in love with it, deter- 
mined to close up his trading business, go to New Jersey, 
his native State, raise a colony and settle here. He went to 
Ironton and there met the man whom Mr. Cist calls "The 
William Penn of the West, the Columbus of the Woods." 
That sounds a little grandiloquent, but nothing can express 
what we owe to John Cleves Symmes, of Trenton, N. J.; 
born in 1742 on Long Island, teacher, land surveyor, colonel 
in the Revolutionary War, fighting at Saratoga, Lieutenant- 
governor of New Jersey, judge of its supreme court, member 
of Congress afterward. Of all his titles, that of judge seems 
to cling to him, probably because February 19, 1788, he was 
elected by Congress one of the judges of the North-west Ter- 
ritory. Captain Stites applied to him, asking for a memorial 
to Congress, that lands on the Miami might be secured to 
the colonists on terms similar to those made to the Ohio 
Company. Judge Symmes wanted to see the lands first. 
His journey was probably in the summer of 1787, for in 
August of that year he sends in his memorial for land : 
"Beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami, thence run- 
ning up the Ohio to the mouth of the Little Miami, thence 
up the main stream of the Little Miami as far north as the 
Ohio Company's land, thence west to the Great Miami and 
down that river to the Ohio." You may read page after 
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page of the troubles Judge Symmes had before the Miami 
Purchase was secured; of the wranglings in Congress, 
of the efforts to change his boundaries, to shake his title, 
troubles which ended only with his life. At first, however, 
he was very confident of the success of his memorial, so 
confident that he advertised the lands, offering them for 
sale, the deeds to be given when Congress should confirm 
the purchase, the price, eighty-six cents per acre till Novem- 
ber, 1790; after that, $1.00. Every purchaser to settle within 
two years. Judge Symmes reserved to himself the point 
east of the mouth of the Great Miami. This was to be 
the future city. Captain Stites took the point west of the 
mouth of the Little Miami (Columbia). In his opinion this 
would be the city, and Matthias Denman, Robert Patterson 
and John Filson took the land opposite the Licking. This 
would be the city, they thought, and they thought rightly. 
What did these last purchasers get, and what did they give 
for it ? Their section lay between Liberty street on tl^ 
north, the Ohio river on the south, from the Mt. Auburn 
water works to the foot of Broadway on the east, and Central 
avenue (nearly) on the west, 740 acres at 66yi cents per 
acre — J493.33. But they paid for it in continental money at 
par — about $125 in United States money. 

Now the settling began. Judge Symmes and Stites were 
in New Jersey in the spring of 1788, trying to arrange mat- 
ters with Congress, but in the early summer Stites started ; 
in July Judge Symmes, with fourteen wagons and sixty per- 
sons on horseback ; the rendezvous was to be at Limestone, 
Ky. — Maysville — and there he found a numerous gathering, 
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Stites's party, the Patterson and Denman men, and many an 
adventurer who was ready to attach himself to such a power- 
ful immigration. They waited at Limestone for the soldiers 
promised them from Fort Harmar. Major Stites left first for 
the Miamis, November 25, 1788, with the surveyors, a ser- 
geant and eighteen men. They reached Columbia and 
erected two block-houses. Next, a party of settlers for the 
Great Miami went, but they had to put back on account of 
the ice. December 24th Patterson started with his party for 
the land opposite the Licking. When did they reach Cin- 
cinnati ? For a great many years the Pioneer Society cele- 
brated December 26th as the day of the founding of the city, 
but lately people incline to December 28, 1788. Two days 
would be a short time to come from Maysville to Cincinnati, 
with the river full of ice. 

Judge Symmes remained at Limestone till January; he 
even went to housekeeping there, thinking he would be kept 
till spring, waiting for troops from Ft. Harmar and provisions 
from Pittsburg. But in January there came a great freshet, 
sweeping away the ice, and there came also messengers from 
Stites, that the Indians were at the mouth of the Miami wait- 
ing for him to make a treaty. He started January 29, 1789. 
At Columbia he found a great flood, and all the settlers 
driven into the block-houses, some even living in boats. 
Patterson's settlement was safe, but the mouth of the Great 
Miami was under water. Judge Symmes was forced to land 
at North Bend at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, February 2, 
1 789, greatly to his disappointment. He had brought with 
him soldiers from Ft. Harmar under Captain Kearsey, for 
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whom his first work was to make an encampment, to wit : 
two forked sticks set upright, a pole across them, and boards 
leaning against the pole ; quite enough for western soldiers. 
Then came an interview with the Indians under their chief, 
Captain Blackbeard. Symraes lays down the flag with the 
thirteen stripes, telling them that they had that many masters 
among the white men, and then shows his seal with the eagle 
bearing a branch of peace in one hand and a bundle of 
arrows for war in the other. But the Indian shook his head. 
He didn't see any signs of peace about the eagle. She was 
flying; if she meant peace she should fold her wings. As 
for the branch, he thought that was a large whip. Symmes 
says it took a long time to persuade Captain Blackbeard that 
he was mistaken. After the treaty with the Indians came 
the laying out of his city, and here Judge Symmes hesitates 
— strangely enough, it seems to us — between the banks of 
the Ohio and the banks of the Great Miami, and decides in 
favor of the Miami. He gives his reasons. The Ohio has 
so many towns on its banks that there will always be compe- 
tition for the river trade, but the Miami has none, and he 
don't believe it will ever have many — he was right enough 
there — so Symmes' city will command the whole Miami 
trade. His words are: **From this Egypt on the Miami, in 
a very few years, will be poured down its stream to the Ohio 
the products of the country from two hundred miles above 
the mouth of the Great Miami, which may be principally 
collected at a trading town, low down on the banks of that 
river; here no rival city or town can divide the trade of that 
river." So Symmes City was laid out, looking lovely on 
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paper, reaching from the Ohio to the Miami, with streets 
lying due north and south, crossed by others east and west, 
with a large common or park to the east, and outlying lots 
for suburbs. 

Symmes City never was built, but three settlements were 
made by his party — the North Bend village, one at South 
Bend, which at one time rose to the dignity of thirty houses, 
and another three miles below North Bend, Sugar Camp set- 
tlement. These, with Columbia under Stites, and the settle- 
ment opposite the Licking under Patterson's party, were 
ready for new settlers. Of course there was rivalry. The 
questions for new immigrants were, first, which was at pres- 
ent the safest place ; secondly, which place promised best for 
the future. The safest place was where the troops from Ft. 
Harmar were placed, and here comes a little bit of romance. 
Judge Symmes' influence would bring the troops to North 
Bend; indeed, Captain Kearsey had come from Limestone 
with Symmes' party, expecting to find "Old Fort" at the 
mouth of the Great Miami ready for their reception. The 
fort was under water, and Captain Kearsey had no materials 
with which to build another. He left a few soldiers with 
Symmes, and took the rest of his men to Louisville. Judge 
Symmes wrote to the commander at Louisville, asking for 
troops, and Ensign Luce was sent to him with seventeen or 
eighteen soldiers. He had authority to build his fort just 
where he pleased, and he pleased to build it wherever the 
pretty wife of one of the settlers pleased to live. She was 
just then at North Bend, but when Ensign Luce's attentions 
became marked her husband carried her to Patterson's settle- 
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ment, and Luce followed her, in spite of Judge Symmes* 
remonstrances. 

If this story be true, the first block-house, a temporary fort, 
was built some where in this city, perhaps on the site of Fort 
Washington, but we are not certain. Judge Burnet, who 
seems to be the authority for the story, finishes it with an elo- 
quent climax: **This cause, apparently trivial in itself, was 
attended with results of incalculable importance. It settled 
the question whether North Bend or Cincinnati was to be the 
great commercial town of the Miami country. . . The 
incomparable beauty of a Spartan dame, produced a ten 
years' war, which terminated in the destruction of Troy ; and 
the irresistible charms of another female, transferred the 
commercial emporium of Ohio from the place where it had 
been commenced, to the place where it now is. If this cap- 
tivating American Helen had continued at the Bend, the 
garrison would have been erected there; population, capital, 
business, would have centered there and there would have 
been the Queen City of the West." And now Mr. Clarke 
and others, learned in Ohio history, tell me there is not a 
word of truth in the whole story. It would seem natural that 
Judge Symmes' influence should keep the soldiers at his set- 
tlement. This change was one of Judge Symmes' annoy- 
ances and disappointments ; annoyances which shortened his 
life. You may read them in all the records. His titles were 
disputed, his sales of the lots were fonnd fault with, his 
friends deserted him, and in 1811 his house at North Bend 
was burnt down by an angry man to whom he had refused 
an office, and with the house went the certificates of the 
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original proprietors of Cincinnati, upon which he had given 
his deeds, and that loss we feel yet. Judge Symmes died 
four years afterwards. 

And now, like Ensign Luce, we must follow the pretty 
wife of the settler to Cincinnati. Denman and Patterson had 
joined Judge Symmes in 1787 and visited their purchase, and 
there they had met John Filson, a schoolmaster in Lexington, 
the friend of Imlay. There they drew up their articles of 
agreement, Denman holding from Judge Symmes and Patter- 
son and Filson buying of him, and now Filson named the 
place Losantiville, and Losantiville it was called from August, 
1788, to January, 1790. After settling their articles of agree- 
ment they divided into two parties, one to explore the river 
bank, the other to cross the country to the Great Miami, both 
parties to meet at the mouth of the Great Miami. Filson was 
with the land party, and unaccountably he wandered off into 
the woods. He never came back and the men, frightened, 
went back to Losantiville, where the other party joined 
them and returned to Limestone, where Israel Ludlow took 
Filson's place, his brother, who had been with the party, 
resigning all claims. 

On December 28th (we will have it so) the first party of 
immigrants landed at Losantiville, twenty-six men, Ludlow 
and Patterson leading them. Denman had gone back to 
New Jersey. Ludlow was a surveyor, and whilst the other 
men were building, hunting and fishing, he laid out the town. 
He surveyed from the river to Seventh street, from Broadway 
to Central avenue. Within these boundaries were the dona- 
tion lots. Outside, at the north, there were out-lots from 
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Seventh to Liberty. On Ludlow's plat the streets are named 
as they are now, except the boundary streets, which were 
Northern (Seventh), Eastern (Broadway), and Western Row 
(Central avenue). On the same day that Ludlow's plat is 
recorded, is also recorded one by Joel Williams, assignee of 
Matthias Denman. On this plat the streets parallel with the 
river were Water, Front, Columbia, Hill, High, Bird, Gano, 
and the crossing streets were Sycamore, Main, Cider (Wal- 
nut), Jefferson (Vine), Beech (Race), Elm, Filson (Plum). 
The lots were given out January 7, 1789, by the proprietors 
represented by Ludlow, they agreeing to give a deed as soon 
as Judge Symmes could obtain his deed from Congress, 
the lot-holders to settle at once, to plant one acre and to 
build a house a story and a half high, with a brick, stone 
or clay chimney, within two years. The distribution was 
settled by lottery. The Historical Society has the original 
record — thirty-one out-lots and thirty in-lots. After these do- 
nation lots people could buy. The best lots were on the 
river. Israel Ludlow's bill for surveying was $100, and he 
was offered in payment four out-lots and the square between 
Vine and Elm, Second and Third streets, through which 
Pearl street now runs. He preferred 120 acres seven miles 
from the city, out at Cumminsville. Now the families begin 
to come. They come slowly, and the first child was not born 
till March 17, 1790 — William Moody, son of a baker from 
Marietta, born in a log-cabin at the south-east corner of 
Fourth and Main streets. After all, we are not very old. 
One life takes in the whole history of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Moody died in Barr street in 1879, eighty-nine years old. 
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Of course his claim to being the first child is disputed. Dr. 
Drake says it was David Cummins^ from whom Cummins- 
ville is named, born on the site of the Burnet Housed Others 
say Miss Kitchell, afterwards Mrs. Kennedy, and Judge 
Carter says Major Daniel Gano. At any rate the first mar- 
riage was in 1790, Daniel Shoemaker and Alice Ross, and 
the first law suit was a suit for divorce. 

Since we have given up the love story of Ensign Luce, we 
must believe that the Losantiville settlers got no block-house 
or fort till our old friend Major Doughty arrived from Fort 
Harmar, August 16, 1789. He spent three days reconnoi- 
tring the bank of the Ohio between the Miamis, and at last 
decided that the best place for a fort was at Losantiville, on 
what is now Third street, between Broadway and Ludlow, 
south side, fifteen acres, which, of course, was made a gov- 
ernment reservation. The flag-staff was just where Third 
street bends, near Ludlow street. It was built, not out of 
the green logs which were generally used for block-houses, 
but of well-seasoned timber, brought down on the flat-boats ; 
and because it was so much better than any other fort on 
the Ohio, General Harmar called it Ft. Washington. Of 
course, there were smaller fortifications, erected by the set- 
tlers themselves, called stations, all about the country ; one, 
Ludlow's Station, Cumminsville, is now within the limits of 
Cincinnati. 

Now we must name the city ; and here come more doubts, 
more uncertainties. Who changed the name from Losanti- 
ville to Cincinnati ? Judge Symmes claims the honor. On 
January 2, 1790, Governor St. Clair reached Losantiville and 
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sent for Judge Symmes from North Bend. ** Januaiy 3, the 
governor issued a proclamation, calling the county Hamilton 
county, after Alexander Hamilton, and I naming the town 
Cincinnati." Judge Symmes, in a letter, June 19, 1791, tells 
what trouble he had with the spelling of the word : ** Having 
mentioned Cincinnata, I beg, sir, you will inquire of the lit- 
erati in Jersey whether Cincinnata or Cincinnati be most 
proper. The design /had in giving that name to the place 
was in honor of the Order of Cincinnati and to denote /^ 
chi^/ place of their residence ; and'so far as my little acquaint- 
ance with cases and genders extends, I think the name of a 
town should terminate in the feminine gender where it is not 
perfectly neuter. Cincinnati is the title of the order of 
knighthood, and can not, I think, be the place where the 
knights of the order do dwell. I have frequent combats in 
this country on this subject, because most men spell it with ti, 
when I always do with ta. Please to set me right if I am 
wrong. " In spite of this letter, history gives the naming of the 
town to Governor St. Clair. Then the Ludlow family claim the 
name for Israel Ludlow. Judge Burnetts Notes say: "Lud- 
low made a new plan of the town, differing in many respects 
from Filson's, particularly as to the public square, the com- 
mons and the names of the streets. The whimsical name 
which had been adopted for the town to be laid out under 
the first contract was repudiated, and Cincinnati selected as 
the name under the new contract." I must say I think Cin- 
cinnati as a name a little whimsical. Do you know that 
there are eight Cincinnatis in the United States ? Arkansas, 
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Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas have 
each their Cincinnati, and New York has a Cincinnatus. 

Well, Cincinnati is named and settled, and we Cincin- 
natians think that then, at least, it was a lovely place. Let 
us hear how it struck early travelers who visited it. The 
earliest who describes the place is Andrew EUicott, in 1796, 
who says: ''It is situated on a fine high bank, and, for the 
time it has been building, is a very respectable place." 
Every early visitor speaks of the lovely hills. So late as 
1830, James Stuart says: "A fine range of wooded hills sur- 
rounds Cincinnati. On the side towards the^ast, more beau- 
tiful hills can not be conceived. The river and the trees 
about it are magnificent." Even in 1837, Captain Marryatt 
says: **Look up and down the streets which way you will, 
your eye reposes on verdure and forest-trees in the distance." 

Fifty-five years ago (1826) came to Cincinnati the" famous 
Mrs. Trollope. Her fellow-countrymen stand up for her; 
one traveler says: **The bazaar she built is a large Greco- 
Moresco-Gothic-Chinese-looking building. . . . How far 
her volumes present a just picture of American society, it is 
not for me to decide, but her claims to the gratitude of the 
Cincinnatians are undoubtedly very great. Her architectural 
talent has beautified their city ; her literary powers have given 
it celebrity. For nearly twenty years Cincinnati had gradu- 
ally been increasing in opulence and enjoying a vulgar and 
obscure prosperity. Corn had grown and hogs had fattened, 
men had built houses and women borne children, but in all 
the higher senses of urban existence, Cincinnati was a non- 
entity. It was 'unknown, unhonored, and unsung.' Ears 
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polite had never heard of it. There was not a glimmering 
of a chance that it would be mentioned twice in a twelve- 
month, even on the Liverpool Exchange. But Mrs. Trollope 
came, and a zone of light has ever since encircled Cincin- 
nati. Its inhabitants are no longer a race unknown to fame. 
Their manners, habits, virtues, tastes, vices, and pursuits are 
familiar to all the world; but, strange to say, the market- 
place of Cincinnati is yet unadorned by the statue of this 
great benefactress of the city. Has gratitude utterly departed 
from the earth ?" 

Next to Mrs. Trollope's bazaar, the Observatory claims the 
attention of travelers. The Hon. Miss Amelia Murray is 
driven up Mt. Adams by Prof. Mitchel, in 1846. '* By the 
very edge of descents, which it makes me now giddy to 
think of," she says. When she got to the Observatory, Mr. 
Mitchel explained things to her **very kindly, but I did not 
understand him." Next to the buildings come the pigs. 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley was here in 1849, and says: 
** It must be confessed that Cincinnati, the pride of La Belle 
Riviere, is, in fact, what its nickname, Porkopolis, implies — 
The Empire City of Pigs, . . . but it is fortunate that they 
condescendingly allow human beings to share that truly mag- 
nificent location with them." Then Russell, in 185 1, after 
praising streets, trees, houses: ** Those streets, however, have 
been long noted for their filthiness, and are still overrun with 
hungry pigs that feed upon the oflal that is thrown out of doors. 
These brutes act the part of scavengers, and, belonging to 
none, those who choose may catch and kill. The most of 
them, however, are lean and hungry-looking, so do not tempt 
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even the Irishmen, who abound in the city, to reduce their 
numbers. Nothing shows more strikingly the absence of an 
indigent class in the West than the existence of this herd of 
stray pigs which infest the streets of Cincinnati." 

These early travelers do not encourage us to expect much 
from the growth of Cincinnati. Cuming, in 1808, says: 
** Cincinnati occupies more ground and seems to contain 
nearly as many houses as Lexington, Ky. Some of the new 
brick houses are of three stories with flat roofs, and there is 
one of five stories now building. Mr. Jacob Burnet, an emi- 
nent lawyer, has a handsome brick house, beautifully situ- 
ated, just outside the west end of the town." In 1817, we 
are far enough along to have schools, but it breaks my heart 
to read what Mr. Fearon says of the school-master: '*! vis- 
ited a poor, half-starved civil school-master ; he has two mis- 
erable rooms, for which he pays 22s. 6d. per month. The 
number of scholars, both male and female, is twenty-eight ; 
the terms for all braches, 13s. 6d. per quarter; he complains 
of great difficulty in getting paid, and also of the untameable 
insubordination of his scholars. . . . Does this town offer 
substantial inducements to settlers ? I think not. It has ad- 
vanced rapidly, but can not continue to do so." In 1818, a 
Mr. Evans, of New Hampshire, threatens us with entire de- 
struction: **The river encroaches on its banks. . . . 
Marietta and Cincinnati are probably candidates for speedy 
ruin. I should not be surprised to hear that the very next 
freshet has produced such a result." 

So much for places, now for people. First comes, of 
course, Judge John Cleves Symmes. We have plenty of his 
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letters, but very few of them refer to his private life or to his 
family. For genealogy, Mr. Vinton says: "It is, without 
doubt, an old Saxon family, and the name may have been 
borrowed from the second son of the patriarch Jacob ; Sims 
meaning simply, son of Simon." That may be or may not 
be; the truth is, the first Symmes dates from 1390. His two 
daughters were the children of his first wife, but there is adif> 
ference of thirteen years between their ages. Maria Symmes 
(Mrs. Short) goes to Kentucky directly after her marriage, and 
passes out of early Cincinnati history. Her father says, in a 
letter. May 22, 1 791, to Colonel Henry, brother of his second 
wife : "Poor, dear Maria, she seems to be lost to us all, and 
buried at Lexington in a circle of strangers. She would not 
come here with me, nor is she willing yet to come ; the fear 
of the Indians deters her. And yet there is not the least 
danger. As to her health, it is very poor. She is very in- 
firm and weakly. She trembles for my safety, lest the 
Indians should kill me." Anna (Mrs. Harrison), 1775, was 
left in the care of her mother's family while she was a girl. 
Her grandmother seems to have been well fitted to bring up 
a young girl. She was very religious, a disciple of White- 
field. And Mrs. Harrison is equally a Christian, not a 
Methodist, but a Presbyterian. When nineteen years old 
she came West with her father, when he married Mrs. Hal- 
sey, reaching North Bend, January i, 1795. Then she goes 
to Kentucky to Mrs. Short's, and there meeting Major 
Harrison, she is married to him the next November. All 
the rest of her life, except when her husband was Governor 
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of the North-west Territory, she lived in Cincinnati and at 
North Bend. 

When Israel Ludlow brought his bride, Miss Charlotte 
Chambers, to Fort Washington, she wrote home to her 
mother to tell of her first callers : " Major Ziegler said to me, 
* Our ladies are not gay, but they are extremely affectionate, 
one to another,' and I believe he spoke truth. Perfect 
harmony and good-will appear to exist in all their inter- 
course, and I feel already attached to them. Mrs. John 
Cleves Symmes, lately Miss Livingston, of New York, and 
Mrs. W. H. Harrison, daughter of Judge Symmes, visited 
me in company. I was pleased with both ladies. Mrs. 
Symmes is a fine looking woman with much dignity of man- 
ner, and is said to possess superior mental abilities. Mrs. 
Harrison is delicate in her person, and her manners indi- 
cate sweetness of disposition and goodness of heart. One 
seems to demand our admiration and the other to solicit our 
affection." The third Mrs. Symmes (Miss Livingston), is ac- 
cused of finding the hardships of the West too great for her, 
and of going back to New York. How great these hard- 
ships were we may guess from Judge Symmes* letters. His 
first six weeks at North Bend were spent in what you may 
call a lean-to, a few boards resting against a ridge-pole, one 
end closed, the other left open to let out the smoke, and 
that when the cold was intense. His family were with him. 

Of one of our pioneer women there is no lack of notices. 
This is Mrs. Israel Ludlow. Her grandson, Lewis Gar- 
rard, has collected her letters, and very pretty letters they 
are. Miss Charlotte Chambers was wonderfully pretty, and 
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she moves in good society. She goes to Philadelphia. In 
November, 1796, she marries Israel Ludlow, who offered 
himself to her in a summer-house. She writes to her mother : 
'* I often transport myself in fancy to you and the lovely gar- 
den where I passed so many hours of exqiuisite pleasure. 
The green-brier, the hawthorn, the honey-suckle, the bank 
of grapevine, but more than all, the silent enchantment of the 
sheltered summer-house ! There I first heard the avowed 
preference of my beloved Ludlow. The time, the fragrance 
that breathed from all around, and the seclusion banished the 
idea from our minds that we were strangers ! He expressed 
his admiration of the place, the transition to admiration of 
one who listened with such pleased attention was natural. 
Never did I visit that spot afterwards without a recurrence 
of the sentiments forever associated with it. They overcome 
me even now when I visit it in imagination.'' Here is an- 
other satisfactory paragraph: ''I assure you, my dear 
mother, the happiness I had anticipated in wedded life has 
been more than realized. I was so fearful of the bitterness 
of disappointment consequent on anticipating too much per- 
fection in the human character, that I approached the sub- 
ject with subdued and moderate anticipations, but my hus- 
band's generous affection and admirable character have se- 
cured my gratitude and love." In her journal (of course she 
keeps one) she says: "The foth November, 1796, we were 
united, Mr. Ludlow being, in my opinion, the perfection of 
manly loveliness. Dr. King performed the marriage cere- 
mony. A few hours after I said to the Doctor : * When my 
Sister Belle married, you neglected to impose a promise of 
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obedience, but from Mr. Dunlap you exacted one of indul- 
gence. To-day you have bound me to obey and submit and 
Mr. Ludlow has only received an injunction to love and pro- 
tect. Will you explain this inconsistency ?* * There is no 
inconsistency, my dear daughter,' he answered; *on these 
occasions I always study character.'" 

They move to Ludlow Station, and Mr. Ludlow goes out 
on surveying parties among the Indians. Her letters are full 
of her anxiety. **My dear Ludlow, the anxiety I feel on 
your account can admit of no mitigation until I receive from 
your own hand an assurance of your safety. The idea that I 
have beheld you perhaps for the last time tortures me and 
defies all exertion to overcome it." To her sister she says of 
the parting: ** Three times he left me to mount his horse, 
and as often returned, unable to leave me in my wretched- 
ness." He was often away. " Have we not, my dear Char- 
lotte," he says, "many happy years to spend together? Let 
us not render them gloomy by repinings. The absence of a 
few months may procure advantages to the country and to 
ourselves that, if now neglected, no succeeding period can 
retrieve." They did not live long together, Israel Ludlow 
dying in February, 1806. '* On Tuesday morning, Mr. Lud- 
low rose in his usual health, and on Saturday he left me for 
eternity. Oh, he is dead, my mother ! He is gone from me 
forever I ... I experienced every kind attention from 
my friends, Mrs. Gano, Mrs. Findlay, Mrs. Ziegler, Mrs. 
Stone, and Mrs. Allison. They were as sisters to me. 
Write to me, dear mother, words of consolation and advice." 
She was left with three children, and one son, Israel, was 
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born four months after his father's death. She says : ** Often 
has the face of this unconscious babe been wet with tears, as 
I sat tracing the lineaments of his father in every feature." 
Israel Ludlow was a good man. ** Charlotte, don't forget 
the poor in ray absence !" he said once, commg back after he 
had said good-bye, on one of his surveying excursions. Of 
his son, James C, we know that he was one of the earliest 
and most active abolitionists, and Ludlow Station was a sta- 
tion for the underground railroad for many years. Mrs. 
Whiteman has told me how often she has known her father 
to be called from his meals on some mysterious errand ; it 
was to help some runaway slave. The children would know 
that night that the fugitive was hidden somewhere on the 
premises, but by the morning he was gone, and with him 
would go food, clothing, money to help him on his way. 
Mrs. Ludlow has a severe and mysterious sickness. All her 
family were gathered around her bed to bid her farewell. 
She was dying — when suddenly Dr. Allison walked into the 
room. He had a dream that night at his office in Peach 
Grove, mounted his horse and rode the six or seven miles in 
the dark to Ludlow Station just in time to save his friend. 
Of course, you all guess that Mrs. Ludlow married again 
after her beloved Ludlow's death — married the Rev. David 
Riske. 

Among the interesting pioneers of Cincinnati is Dr. Wm, 
Goforth, who came to the West with Stites and his cousin. 
General John Stites Gano. He did not follow them to Columbia 
till 1799, though his father. Judge Goforth, lived there. In 
1800 he came to Cincinnati, taking the Peach Grove House, 
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Dr. Allison going to the country. He had very winning 
manners, and was wonderfully precise in his dress, powder- 
ing his hair every morning and always carrying his gold- 
headed cane. It was he who introduced vaccination to us, 
he dug up Big Bone Lick, he hunted for gold with a divining 
rod, he clarified ginseng, and in 1807 he went to Louisiana, 
thinking it would turn out a paradise, only to come back in 
1 8 16 to die of a fever contracted in the South. 



THE END. 



